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AN EASTERN SURVEY-—-1944. 


a HERE should be some record of our having expressed an 
a i opinion how desirable it would be to restore Poland.” These 
words of Lord Liverpool spoken during his Premiership in the 


` N 
- arly ‘twenties of last century illustrate the attitude of British states- 


men at that time towards Eastern European questions. It would be 
desirable to do this or opinion should be expressed about that, but both 


‘he and his colleagues, Castlereagh and Canning, thought that the 


liabilities of Britain in Eastern Europe should be limited, and that 
desirable ends such as the liberation of Poland should be attained by 


l diplomatic methods and by influence on the Courts of Berlin, Vienna 
‘and St. Petersburg. 


, It is clear, thus, that our ancestors refused to commit themselves 


‘to any step which might involve armed intervention in any part of 
‘Europe where such intervention would not be effective. And the 
-wisdom of that policy can be learnt by us to-day. For it is still possible 


to meet Poles whose day-dreaming capacity is such that they expect 


_ ‘the Anglo-Saxon Powers to engage in armed intervention to restore 
© ‘their Treaty of Riga frontiers. Only by repudiating such fantasies and 


acting in Europe in the réle of an honest broker and mediator can we 
exert that influence there to which we are entitled. Moreover, only in 
this way can we hope to secure the friendly co-operation of a Russia 
strengthened by her Great Revolution and “ rejoicing like a giant to 
run her course.” The greatest danger to post-war Europe would be if 
Russia retired to an Eastern solitude, suspicious and unwilling to 
trust the Powers of Western Europe and America. It was that tragic 
condition in the ’twenties and ‘thirties which prepared the way for the 
Second World War. The Moscow Conference last year turned over a 
new leaf. How can we sum up the results after one year ? 

First we must consider the new situation created by the liberation 


. of France and parts of the western coast of Europe. At once this 


raises the question of the creation of a Western bloc of states for the 
purpose of organising mutual defence against any outbreak of 


' barbarism in Germany in future. Further, it raises the question how 


zo fit such a bloc into the existing Anglo-Russian Alliance and the 


“probable Russo-French Alliance to come. When this matter was first 


mooted, the reactions of Moscow were distinctly hostile. Old memories 
die bard, and the fear of a bloc with Russia left out is still present. 


> At is therefore essential that any Anglo-Franco-Belgian-Dutch-Nor- 


wegian arrangement for self-defence should be part of and not exclusive 
from the alliances that Russia has formed and is forming with the 
West. After all, Europe is only reverting to the general plan of what 
existed early in the century, before the first World War. Thus the 
original Franco-Russian alliance formed the basis of the relations 


‘between the non-Germanic Powers. On to it was tacked the Anglo- 


French Entente Cordiale, with a defence arrangement between the 
two Western democracies. This was later cemented by an Anglo- 
Russian Entente. But the structure proved unsound because of the 
internal weakness of Russia. The Government of Nicholas II was 
VoL. CLXVII. I 
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incompetent and corrupt and Russian society in a state of incipient 
dissolution. The system devised for the defence of European liberties 
against Germany fell with the October Revolution in 1917 and the 
ostracism of Russia, and was only partly restored by the temporary 
intervention of the United States. But when it was all-over the 
Europear system created at Versailles was built up on the assumption 
that Russia was éxcluded from Europe, and at least for a time did not 
count. Instead of this France relied upon a resurgent Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in the East and a Franco-British alliance in the West. 
Again the structure was unsound. For if the weakness of the pre-1914 
system was the internal instability of Russia, the failure of the post-war 
Versailles system was the fact that Russia was now not there at all, 
and her place was quite inadequately filled by Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. The only country that was then a military power in Eastern 
Europe was Poland, and she proved herself totally unable to counter- 
balance a rearmed Germany. Moreover she was riddled with the same 
sort of internal weakness and agrarian discontent which had been 
one of the causes of the October Revolution in Russia. So the whole 
French system of alliances in Eastern Europe collapsed at Munich. 
France and Britain then are bound to return once more to the system 
they once attempted to construct before the First World War, namely 
an alliance with Russia as the first bulwark of European security. But 
this time it is a Russia which is rejuvenated, a Russia which has 
revived the great traditions of Suvarov and Kutuzov, a Russia inspired 
by the memories of Stalingrad, the defence of Moscow, and the 
thousands who have died fighting for the Soviet Fatherland. And 
on to this alliance between East and West can now be tacked an 
arrangement for the local defence of Western Europe, especially of 
the Low Countries and Western France, against any future danger 
from Germany. Similarly Russia will require to build up a system of 
military alliances in Eastern Europe to safeguard the peace in that 
quarter. But just as we and France have no right to object to Russia 
forming alliances with friendly governments in the East, so Russia 
has no right to object to regional alliances for self-defence in the West. 
The two are complementary. 

What are the prospects of such alliances in the East ? At once our 
thoughts are turned to Russo~Polish relations, the most intractable of 
all the problems in that part of the world. It is well to be frank here. 
The Poles have not woken up to the fact that the artificial conditions 
which enabled them between the wars to be the chief military power 
in Eastern Europe, when Russia was temporarily weak and passing 
through her “ troublous times,” are gone for good. Russia is now 
back in her historic position once more as the great military power in 
` Europe, indeed now the greatest in all Europe. Common sense would 
therefore dictate to the Poles a Russia-friendly policy. But there is 
more than a suspicion that the Vatican is using its influence among 
Roman Catholics in Europe to prevent a Russo-Polish rapprochement. 
Those Poles who inherit the anti-Russian tradition of Pilsudsky are 
aiding and abetting this. There are, of course, Poles who are not 
responding and who are sufficiently realistic to see that there is no hope 
for Poland unless she makes her peace with Russia and buries the 
century-old hatchet. The section of Polish opinion most inclined to 
this view is the Peasant Party, formerly led by M. Witos, now by 
M. Micolajczyk. This party, which aims at building up a peasant 
democracy in Poland, has more in common with the Lublin Committee 


de 
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of National Liberation than any other Polish party. The Polish 
Socialist Party is unfortunately hag-ridden by-memories of conflict 
with the Third International in the days when Russia was running a 
militant Communism. On the other hand, there is no evidence that 
“the Moscow-sponsored Lublin Committee is representative of more 
than a part of Polish opinion, and that probably mainly in the eastern 
provinces among Ukrainians and White Russians. Moscow, therefore, 
would be well advised not to regard-the Lublin Committee as at present 
constituted as representative of all Poland, and indeed it could usefully 
exert its influence to curb some of its wilder utterances. On the other 
hand, the Polish Government in London has up till now undoubtedly 
held the allegiance of the majority of Poles in Western and Central 
Poland. The response to the call for insurrection in Warsaw showed 
what influence they still have. But recent events have also shown that 
the parties of the Right in the London Government are determined to 
prevent a Russo-Polish settlement by relying on the influence of the 
Vatican and on possible friction between London and Washington on 
the one hand and Moscow on the other. An enormous propaganda 
effort and great expenditure of money is being carried on by the Poles 
in London with this object clearly in view. These activities amount 
almost to a breach of hospitality. The Polish Socialist Party is 
apparently unwilling effectively to oppose this on account of its fears 
of Communism. Thus deadlock and a dangerous situation is created 
in which, while the Red Army is advancing across Eastern Europe, any 
incident may blow up into armed conflict with Russia or civil war. 

The Russians can contribute to a solution by letting it be known 
more explicitly than they have as yet that they would welcome a 
coalition between the Lublin Committee and the Democratic Poles in 
London. On the other hand, it may soon be necessary for the British 
Government to intervene and even to threaten the withdrawal of 
recognition of the Polish Government in London if the present situation 
continues indefinitely. This would be a drastic step to take, and there 
are reasons for avoiding it if possible in view of the gallant Polish units 
fighting with the western Allies. But further obstruction by the 
Russophobe Poles in London and their allies in the Vatican cannot be 
tolerated indefinitely. After all, Poland is the only source of trouble 
now in that part of Europe. Even the Balkans show signs of settling 
down if we exclude Greece from this category. A Bulgarian army is 
fighting with the Russians, and an agreement has been made between 
Tito’s forces and the Government of King Peter. A federal Yugoslavia 
is in the making which ultimately even Bulgaria might join. Poland 
cannot be allowed to become the spoilt child of Europe. For a new 
spirit is abroad, growing with the advance of the Red Army towards 
the West. The Peasant Parties and the Liberal elements in the 
countries bordering Russia are stirring. The rule of military cliques 
and feudal landlords is over. The peasants will no longer support an 
overgrown bureaucracy which lives at their expense and gives them 
nothing in return. In 1848 Czar Nicolas I, the gendarme of Europe, 
marched his Cossacks across the Carpathians to put down the revolu- 
tion in Hungary and restore the legitimist rule of the Hapsburgs. 
To-day the Red Army again crosses the Carpathians, this time as the 
deliverers of the common man. 

Yet again it is necessary to be frank. In the minds of many people 
in these Eastern lands and even among many in Western Europe the 
fear of the Russian colossus and its subversive Communism still exists. 
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it is not generally realised even now that the victory of Stalin over 
Trotsky in the immediate post-Lenin era was the gth of Thermidor 
of the Russian revolution. It denoted the end of militant Messianism 
and the coming of a great national revival. In home affairs state 
capitalism and collective farming is the keystone of the internal struc- 
ture, while foreign policy is now firmly directed towards the goal of 
preventing Germany from ever disturbing the peace of Europe again 
and of securing on the Western and Eastern frontiers of the Soviet 
Union friendly governments of states in alliance with her. As an 
example of this, the peace made with Finland and Rumania shows 
magnanimity and sound statesmanship which is calculated to keep 
friendly governments in power there. In Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
Moscow is going a step farther and is definitely incorporating them in 
the Union. These Baltic States are too small to exist by themselves, 
and, moreover, they have, unlike Finland, a long period of close 
association with Russia. The Russians appear to have acted’ with 
moderation towards these little countries since they drove the Germans 
out, and they have not attempted to establish collective farming there 
or interfere with the Baltic peasants’ holdings. Obviously peasant 
proprietorship has got a certain hold there since the disappearance of the 
Baltic Barons, and the Danish system of agricultural co-operation is 
likely to suit these peasants better than the collective farming of 
central Russia. 

What of the Asiatic frontiers of Russia ? Here it is well to remember 
that the industrial centre of gravity of the U.S.S.R. has shifted east- 
wards, and in the great Asiatic provinces there are now important 
centres of mining, metallurgy and of the chemical industry. The two 
stupendous Five-Year plans have borne fruit. Over 20 per cent. of 
Russia’s national income was in those Spartan years reinvested in 
capital goods and equipment—a terrific task for a country with a low 
standard of living. But the results have been justified and have 
partly enabled the Red Army to win its brilliant victories. Again, in 
what was formerly dry steppes in the Kazak and Semipalatinsk 
regions, where in Tsarist times one only saw Tartar encampments and 
a few trading stations, one now sees collective farms staffed by Russians 
and Tartars, large-scale tractor ploughing and a system of cropping 
and management which can draw the fruits of the earth from soil 
hitherto regarded as not possible to cultivate. Here on the threshold 
of Europe and Asia there have sprung up regions enjoying local 
autonomy like Kazakistan and SBashkiristan, while others like 
Tadjikistan and Uzbekistan are native republics with full rights of 
representation on the Federal Council at Moscow, and with their own 
local administration. The political centre of gravity has also shifted 
somewhat eastwards. Moscow must now consider the views and 
interests of Tiflis, Tashkent, Baku and Omsk, as well as those of Kiev, 
Minsk and Riga. The recent changes in the constitution were designed 
to give the Federated Republics a share in the defence and foreign 
policy of the Union as separate entities. 

Farther East still in the Trans-Baikal regions of Siberia there are 
even greater developments. Here a second trans-Siberian railway is 
being built, from East of Lake Baikal through the Yablonoi Mountains 
to the mouth of the Amur. This line is free from Japanese danger, 
and it taps great mineral wealth along its route. Metallurgical 
industries on the Ussuri River are making it possible now for the Red 
Banner Army in the Far East to be self-supporting in supplies and 
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equipment without drawing on the resources of European Russia. 
This should increase the effectiveness of Russian intervention in the 
Far Eastern war when it comes. 

There are habits of thought and lines of policy which, in the history 
of a country, go down through the generations. Tsarist Russia, for 
instance, sought oil and railway concessions in Persia and, with 
England’s agreement, established a Russian zone in that country. 
During the early years of the Revolution, Lenin denounced the 
“unequal ” treaties and withdrew all claims on countries on Russia’s 
eastern borders. Now gradually Russian policy in Persia is aiming at 
acquiring oil concessions once more, and at establishing what is 
virtually a sphere of influence in the North. Thus, though Russia is 
now Red, she is none the less conscious of the need to protect the state 
interests of the Soviet Union. And there is no doubt that the Russians 
are concerned about what they call “ American oil and air imperialism ”’ 
in the Middle East. They do not wish to see any Anglo-Saxon oil 
concessions in Azerbaijan or anywhere in the Persian provinces 
immediately adjoining the Caucasus. They remember that the new 
industrial centres of Asiatic Russia are within bombing distance of 
Mesopotamia and even of Syria. Their policy towards Persia, Turkey 
and Afghanistan, therefore, is aimed at preventing an Anglo-Saxon or 
any other Power from claiming concessions in the territories imme- 
diately adjacent to the Soviet Union. If this fact is realised, there 
should be no fear of serious friction between Great Britain, the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. It is always necessary to remember that Russian 
diplomacy does not approach a problem directly. I have heard it said 
that Russians use speech to hide their thoughts, not to explain them. 
There is a grain of truth in this, for it goes back to the time when the 
Russians were under the Tartar yoke, and in that hard school became 
past masters in the art of obtaining what they wanted by indirect 
methods. Thus, after the Crimean War, when Russia was forbidden 
to keep a fleet in the Black Sea, a “ Sotnia ” of Cossacks on the 
Afghan frontier would create an incident giving rise to diplomatic 
conversations with Great Britain, in, which Russia’s interests in the 
Dardanelles would somehow be discussed. General Skobelef, the 
conqueror of Turkistan, once said: “ The stronger Russia is in Central 
Asia, the weaker is England in India and the more will she be con- 
ciliatory in Europe.” To-day if Russia fears American “oil 
imperialism ” in Persia, she may use pressure on Washington by doing 
something in Poland which the White House may not like, or she may 
not do something in the Far East which would be of advantage to the 
Allies. But taking it as a whole, if we may assume that Russia only 
needs peace and friendly governments on her eastern and western 
frontiers and a neutral zone where Anglo-Saxons would be wise not 
to ask for oil concessions, there ought not to be serious difficulty. 
After all, Disraeli, Salisbury and Gladstone were not far wrong when 
they upheld the independence of Persia and Afghanistan as buffer 
states between the two Empires. 

Finally, what is Russia’s general attitude to the organisation of 
world peace and the rôle of the small nations? Her attitude at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference will give us a clue. Here she showed 
herself inspired by the Great Power mentality. The point where she 
differed from the Anglo-Saxon Powers was on the right of the Council 
to arraign one of its members for aggression. On the face of it, that 
attitude looks as if Russia reserves the right to commit any aggression 
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without being called to account. That is a superficial view. What 
worries the Kremlin is the possibility of sabotage by one of the smaller 
powers, and it is obvious whom they have in mind. They are not 
going to tolerate a Polish Government running off to the new Inter- 
national Security Organisation and accusing them of aggression 
because they refuse to accept demands for an inflated Polish Eastern 
frontier. That is at the bottom of the Russian attitude to Dumbarton 
Oaks. Quite apart from the justice of the Russian claims on the 
Curzon Line, or to something like it, there is the additional reason given 
above why the Western Powers cannot intervene to prevent Russia 
having her will in this part of Europe, and our ancestors recognised 
this generations ago. If one defines statesmanship, therefore, as 
Bismarck did, as “ the art of obtaining what is possible,” it would be 
wise for the Western Powers to accept this attitude of Russia’s and 
bide their time. For once the Russians feel secure, with friendly states 
on their frontiers, they are more likely to accept a limitation of their 
sovereignty in international affairs, as was foreshadowed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

This does not mean that we must acquiesce in an attempt on the 
part of Russia to force on her neighbours governments which have no 
real basis in those countries. At the Moscow Conference of 1943 the 
principle of a joint consultation among the Great Powers was accepted. 
Russia can and does have her influence in the West. We have a right 
to ours in the East. And we can object if a government is foisted upon 
Poland which has no real basis in that country. But it is reasonable to 
believe that Stalin genuinely wants a government in Poland composed 
of all elements, non-Communist as well as Communist, which is stable 
and friendly to Russia. He knows as well as anyone else that a 
Communist government foisted on Poland from outside would never 
be stable. He has not attempted that policy in Finland nor in. 
Rumania. Nor is the government of Bulgaria Communist, but Left 
and Centre coalition. There is no reason to suppose they do not want 
a similar solution in Poland. But they do want to get rid of the type 
of governments in Eastern Europe which under a veiled dictatorship 
perpetuated the rule of landlords, military cliques and crowned heads 
allied with them. We should do well to bear this in mind in our 
relations with Greece. - 

If then, in the course of time, Russia felt secure with alliances in 
Eastern Europe and with neutral buffer states in Asia, I believe she 
would be willing to accept the point of view of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. as expressed at Dumbarton Oaks on the organisation of 
international security. It would be the part of statesmanship, there- 
fore, to wait and let events shape themselves, keeping clearly before 
the Kremlin all the time the objects towards which the Great Powers, 
both in the East and in the West, on the European and on the American 
Continent ought to be striving. 

M. PHitips PRICE. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND HER 
NEIGHBOURS. 
NLY during this war—or rather only towards the end of this 
() war—have we become more fully conscious of the scope of the 
vast changes which were launched in Europe, and particularly in 
Central and Eastern Europe, as early as 1918. The last war led not 
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only to the defeat of Germany but to the collapse of three autocratic 
- powers—Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Tsarist Russia. On the ruins 
of the Habsburg Empire and of the domains which had been held by 
the Turkish Sultans, smaller national States came into existence ; 
while the Bolshevist Revolution transformed Russia into a federation 
of self-governing national republics. All these changes may be fairly 
described as far reaching and revolutionary. They transformed the 
whole European system from its very foundations. Everywhere the 
necessity was felt for a new organisation of European relationships so 
as to establish a new stability of conditions. But this task was not 
achieved, and Germany skilfully exploited the precarious situation 
which arose in order to compensate herself for her defeat in 1918 and, 
by means of a new war, to reach the aims which she had pursued during 
the 1914-18 war. ; 

From this point of view, the present war is really a continuation of 
the revolutionary process which began in 1914. The present war, it is 
now quite certain, will not upset the main consequences reached at the 
end of the last war. It will, on the contrary, consolidate them, though 
a number of new developments must be added, chiefly in Asia, the 
Pacific and in the American sphere. So far as Europe is concerned, 
decisive Allied victory combined with an effective international 
organisation will succéssfully perpetuate the results which, in their 
essentials, were reached at the end of the last war. In the first place 
it will now be possible permanently to root out the dangers with which 
aggressive pan-Germanism has long been threatening Europe and, 
indeed, the whole world. Nazism is merely the old German policy in 
anew guise. It will not suffice, therefore, merely to eliminate Nazism. 
All the political and social powers inherent in the German greed for 
conquest must be shattered. Germany has herself convinced the world 
that there must be no repetition of the errors from which she would 
again draw benefits. 

The whole Continental development since 1914 makes it obvious 
that peace cannot be ensured in Europe except through the main- 
tenance of a close alliance between the Western and the Eastern 
Powers—principally between Great Britain, France, the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Only within the scope of this alliance, 
and upon the basis of co-operation between these Powers, is it possible 
to elaborate a new European security and to establish satisfactory 
stability of relationships between the European Powers. Any other 
combinations would inevitably lead to new conflicts. The experiences 
of the past thirty years have convinced us that stability and security 
in Europe cannot be obtained without the active participation of a 
strong Russia. In Europe Germany—-and Germany alone—benefited 
when Russia was weakened by war and revolution and kept in inter- 
national isolation. Just as in the West only the combined strength of 
Great Britain and France, supported by the United States, can create 
a really effective barrier to German imperialism, so security in Eastern 
Europe demands the full strength of the Soviet Union buttressed by 
the co-operation of other nations in the same area, 

_ Experience has also shown that the destinies of the smaller nations 
in Central Europe are indivisibly linked up with those of Europe as 
a whole. Their problems can only be solved when they are har- 
moniously related to the general problems of Europe. The “ middle 
zone,” which extends from the Baltic to the Black Sea and the Aegean, 
is not confined to just a single or integrated political community. 
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The population of the “ middle zone’”’ consists of nations which are 
numerically small. Only a few of them have common and congruent ~ 
interests. Their historical and political traditions are unduly divergent. 
So are their social structure and social and cultural standards. Various 
attempts to establish a close and exclusive co-operation between them . 
came, and still are coming, to grief. Among them exists no real 
community of interests and hence no community-consciousness. The 
Commonwealth of Central and South-Eastern Europe is an artificial, 
unreal and impracticable conception. Close co-operation between them 
is possible only as a part of a general European co-operation. 

Czechoslovak policy bears in mind these fundamental facts and 
these main perspectives which arise from a thirty years’ development 
in Europe. She is giving the necessary focus to her aims and pro- 
cedure. As Czechoslovakia is situated literally in the centre of Europe 
her position exposes her uncomfortably to Germany. For this very 
reason her policy is prompted by the desire to fall into line with 
European conditions as a whole, and not to be limited to the restricted 
area of Central Europe. In the need for a full maximum of national 
security economic considerations must play their part. Czecho- 
slovakia’s economic potentialities are too great to limit her to Central 
Europe. The maintenance of her social and cultural standards makes 
it absolutely imperative that her economic policy should have interests 
in the markets not only of Europe but also of overseas countries. 

It should be borne in mind that the founding of the Czechoslovak 
Republic after the last war was the very circumstance which changed 
fundamentally the structure of Central and, indeed, the whole of 
Europe. Czechoslovakia naturally became linked with the age-long 
tradition of the former Czech kingdom, whose immemorial function 
was that of a bastion against Germany’s eastward expansion. But 
Czechoslovakia was faced with new tasks as well; for the merging of 
the Czech territories with Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia brought 
into existence an entirely new State, which not only—as in the Middle 
Ages—penetrated deeply into the domain of Germany, but also 
extended as far as the Carpathians and the Danube. This caused a 
radical change in the relations between the nations of Central Europe 
and, for that matter, between all the main European Powers. The 
consequences of these changes are only now becoming fully marked. 
‘By her extension to the Danube, Czechoslovakia became a Danubian 
State in the truest sense. This extension immediately produced a 
complete change in Hungary ; for Hungary was automatically cut off 
from the Carpathians. On the whole, Czechoslovakia’s position on the 
Danube, -moreover, made accessible to her the routes to the Balkans 
and the Near East, and, in general, brought her closer to the Mediter- 
ranean area. The new Carpathian frontier made her a close neighbour 
of Poland, and, as a result of the present war, also of Russia. 

These geographical factors have a vital bearing upon Czechoslovak 
policy, and upon European policy as well. First, an entirely new 
circumstance enters into Czechoslovak policy, and for the. first time in 
’ its history our nation has become the immediate neighbour of Russia. 
Even before the present war Czechoslovak policy aimed at an alliance 
with the Soviet Union. This purpose was achieved by the conclusion 
of the Czechoslovak-Soviet Treaty on December rath, 1943, which 
links up with the 1935 Treaty. Hitherto, our nation has had only one 
Great Power as a neighbour—Germany. As Germany was continually 
seeking to undermine the security of our nation, we were compelled to 
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adopt counter-measures. For this purpose it was not enough to seek 
reinforcements from our immediate neighbours. Indeed, such a 
course was impossible; for Hungary was acting in concert with 
Germany and Italy, while Austria was constantly exposed to the 
effects of German and Italian influences and machinations. Polish 
policy was not sufficiently reliable for the confidence of Czechoslovakia. 
These circumstances compelled Czechoslovakia to seek allies who were 
geographically more or less distant from her—France, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania, and then Russia. (Great Britain has shown an active 
interest in Czechoslovakia only during the present war.) The system 
of alliances based upon geographically remote allies was naturally 
somewhat precarious. Only by becoming an immediate neighbour 
with the friendly Great Power of the Soviets has Czechoslovakia 
attained any adequate degree of security, which, incidentally, also 
increases the general security of Europe. Just as Belgium or Holland 
naturally seek to safeguard their security chiefly by alliances with 
Great Britain and France, so Czechoslovakia regards her alliance with 
the Soviet Union as the corner-stone of her security. 

This in no way means that we have no interest in alliances with the 
countries of Western Europe. For the very reason that we are in the 
centre of Europe we realise, in a more vital and compelling manner 
than many others, how essential it is to maintain, intensify and extend 
the co-operation between the Soviet-Union and the West. Substantial 
peace in Europe, or in the world at large, can only be developed on the 
basis of co-operation between East and West. We do not know how 
long the bonds of alliance created between the Allied Great Powers 
during this war will endure. We do know, beyond any doubt, that if 
they do not endure, the world will be heading for new conflicts and new 
catastrophes. Our exposed geographical position condemns us always 
to be among the first to be stricken in any European conflict. It is, 
therefore, our crucial and primary interest that co-operation between 
West and East should be maintained and intensified. We are, there- 
fore, anxious to contribute all that is within our limited means to this 
co-operation. Though it is sometimes asserted that we desire to be a 
bridge or link between East and West, we naturally do not presume 
that the paths between London or Paris and Moscow pass through 
Prague. The statement, for what it is worth, means that we want our 
own policy to be harmoniously aligned with this desired co-operation 
between the Great Powers. i 

The alternative to an adequate understanding between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union would be the formation of two blocs, 
Western and Eastern. This would create a dangerous division of 
Europe, and the formation of camps for new conflicts would become 
inevitable. But it would be still more serious if Western and Eastern 
blocs. vied with each other to win over Germany and other States 
outside their spheres of influence. However the subject is explored 
there remains an inexorable conclusion—European peace can be 
safeguarded with certainty only on the basis of a general security 
system, which requires, so far as Europe is concerned, the full co- 
T of Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union and the United 

tates. 

I should like to emphasise two circumstances. Ever since the fall 
of France in 1940 Czechoslovak policy has consistently emphasised - 
the need for counting upon France in the future as a Power indis- 
pensable for safeguarding European stability and peace. Munich 
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inflicted a grievous blow at Czechoslovak-French friendship. But 
even at the time of Munich we insisted that the policy of appeasement 
would be a disaster not only for Czechoslovakia but particularly for 
France. The road from Munich, it was proved, led directly to Pétain’s 
treacherous capitulation at Bordeaux. 

From the very beginning we have regarded General de Gaulle’s 
movement as a token of the French people’s determination to make 
full amends for the policy of capitulation and to regenerate French 
strength and democracy. That is why we have always been on the 
most friendly terms with General de Gaulle’s “ France Combattante,” 
and why we were among the first who recognised his French Pro- 
visional Government. To-day we are again among the first to rejoice 
that France is at last occupying a position of equality with the other 
four Great Powers. Without the active participation of France in 
European and world policy, a new international order, rooted in peace 
and justice, is altogether unthinkable. What is more important, with- 
out France it is quite impossible to reorganise Europe or to cope with 
the problem of Germany. Even though France may now be tem- 
porarily weakened, she remains, after Russia, the strongest Allied 
State on the European Continent. If we desire the most active par- 
ticipation of Great Britain in all European affairs, we must also desire 
a rapid restoration of French strength ; for Great Britain can exercise 
her jnfluence in Europe to the maximum when she does it jointly with 
France. France represents the most powerful link between the British 
Isles and: the Continent. As in the past, we believe that a prime 
necessity for Europe is the restoration and perpetuation of the Franco- 
British entente cordiale. Just as we used to criticise the pre-war slogan 
of the French defeatists who insisted that “ La France se replie sur 
.elle-méme,” so we are now convinced that France, if she is to serve her 
own interests and to fulfil her function as a Great Power, cannot 
confine herself to the Western sphere and withhold her interest from 
Central and Eastern Europe. For this reason we believe that the 
restoration of the Soviet-French alliance and its consolidation is a 
similar necessity of European and world politics. This alliance will in 
turn serve to consolidate the British-Soviet alliance. 

In the same way it is clear to us that Europe needs a permanent 
co-operation with the United States. This has been confirmed, 
strikingly enough, during the two wars, as well as during the period 
1939-41. Events in Europe have had an inevitable reaction upon the 
United States. We are well aware that Great Britain, bound by special 
ties with her Dominions overseas, cannot pursue any strong active 
policy in Europe unless she is assured of understanding and co-operation 
from the United States. American interests, moreover, are growing 
in the Near East, where, to the same extent as well as in the Far East 
and the Pacific, the political and economic interests of Great Britain, 
. the Soviet Union, the United States and also France, meet and, in 
various ways, overlap. Events in these areas are bound, sooner or 
later, to react. upon Europe. It is impossible, moreover, to imagine 
any economic reconstruction of the European countries without the 

active co-operation of the United States. Czechoslovakia has also her 
special economic reasons for seeking co-operation with the United 
States. Her foreign trade with the United States was greatly increasing 

` before the war. There is every indication that this foreign trade will be 
increased still further when the war is over. 

Only a general system of peace, organised on a world-wide scale and 
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depending mainly upon alliance and co-operation between the five 
Great Powers, is capable of safeguarding security for all nations. 
Within its scope it is, of course, possible—and in certain cases even 
desirable—that special regional security associations should be formed 
between the nations which would gain direct benefit. But they should 
never involve the formation of exclusive power blocs. 

Peace cannot be safeguarded merely by security treaties. Peace 
also depends upon economic and cultural co-operation. Here, even 
more directly than in the merely politico-military domain, there 
emerges the necessity for international co-operation. Here, too, the 
harmfulness of any exclusive blocs becomes particularly marked. The 
smaller nations of Central Europe, it is quite obvious, should seek the 
safeguarding of their security in an alliance primarily with the neigh- 
bouring Soviet Great Power. It is also essential that they should seek 
the safeguarding of their economic reconstruction and economic pros- 
perity in co-operation with the Soviet Union and also with the Western 
Powers and overseas countries. Apart from Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, all the countries of Central and South-Eastern Europe are 
primarily agricultural. The technical modernisation of their agri- 
culture, as well as the industrialisation and rational exploitation of 
their natural wealth, is indispensable if they are to achieve economic 
and social prosperity. They themselves can adopt agrarian reform and 
plan their economic policy in such a way that it becomes productive 
and beneficial to the social needs of the people. But in other respects 
they urgently need the assistance of foreign countries for the technical 
equipment of their economic undertakings, partly for raw materials 
and for their markets too. Czechoslovakia and Austria need primarily 
raw materials and facilities for their export trade. They will also 
need, as soon as the war is over, first aid in foodstuffs, medical supplies 
and clothing. It is obvious to how great an extent it will be necessary 
for these countries to co-operate with Western Europe, more par- 
ticularly in the first few years after the war. This will be a time when 
the Soviet Union, preoccupied with the reconstruction of its own 
terribly devastated territories, cannot possibly afford—in spite of its 

ess—such a measure of economic assistance to Central and 
South-Eastern Europe as the Western Allies will be capable of giving. 
There is, incidentally, no need to emphasise the essential importance 
of a free cultural exchange between all the nations. 

No exclusive federation of the smaller nations of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe, even if it were practicable, ‘would bring them any 
fundamental benefits, either political or economic. A close co-opera- 
tion between those nations which have common or congruent interests 
can only develop fruitfully if it is deliberately brought within the 
broader scope of Europe as a whole, and based upon their co-operation 
with the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. Between these 
nations the ties are either more political than economic or more 
economic than political. Czechoslovakia, for instance, has far more 
common political than economic interests with Poland, though she 
has very substantial economic interests with Austria and the Balkans. 

Various attempts, proposals and combinations to bring about a 
federation or a confederation of the smaller nations of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe have been made from diverse motives and with 
diverse purposes. The overthrow of the Habsburg Monarchy, which 
had lasted for several centuries, seemed to many a great disaster and 
a portent of the general Balkanisation of Europe as a whole. Others 
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thought that the small States which subdivided large economic units 
were no less an anachronism than the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
These large economic units, they believed, were alone justified in the 
present period of technical, economic and transport progress. There 
were also others who feared that the Soviet Union might acquire a 
predominant position in an area which had been so split up. The 
Habsburg Empire certainly failed to realise that the process involving 
the liberation of the Greeks, Serbs and Bulgarians from the sway of 
the Turkish sovereigns would not come to a halt on the frontiers 
of the territory ruled by the German Habsburgs. The establishment of 
small States inevitably followed the growth of a national consciousness 
among small nations also. Italy and Germany passed through the 
same stage of development in the nineteenth century. A federative 
association of nations can prosper only where there is a sufficiently 
strong and active community-consciousness, a well-developed feeling 
of reciprocity and some governing idea or institution which can serve 
as a rallying point. 

For this reason it was possible to transform Czarist Russia into a 
federative association of Soviet Socialist Republics, among which the 
Soviet Russian Republic is by far the strongest. But, for the same 
reason, it was not possible to form a federative association of Czecho- 
slovaks or Roumanians with Magyars or Poles or Serbs and Bulgarians ; 
for all these nations have, since the eighteenth century, been con- 
sciously and deliberately developing their own national individuality. 
The social as well as the national divergences and differences between 
them are very great. Not one of them is strong enough—politically, 
culturally or socially—to form a crystallising nucleus for the others. 
A further detail is generally forgotten : above all, these smaller nations 
live in an area bordering on Germany. Even though they were to form 
“an association among themselves, they could not, by themselves, offer 
any effective resistance to Germany. Any organisation among them- 
selves on exclusive lines would inevitably arouse the mistrust of 
Russia, who has not yet forgotten the policy of the cordon sanitaire. 
Russia responded to this policy by the Treaty of Rapallo with Germany. 
The smaller nations in Central Europe are so situated that they must 
seek support either in Germany or in Russia. For geographical reasons, 
the Western Powers, even if they wished to do so, cannot offer them 
any immediate military protection. They have now all experienced 
the results of an association with Germany. Not only these nations, 
but the whole of Europe and the rest of the world, have realised that 
German Imperialism not only destroys the freedom of the subjected 
nations, but directly menaces their biological existence. The 
“Imperialism of the Soviet Union,” on the other hand, is merely a 
bogy for scaring those who are unwilling or unable to envisage friendly 
co-operation with this Great Power. 

The more thoroughly we reflect upon the problems of the smaller 
nations in Central Europe and accumulate concrete experience, the 
more definitely do we discover that we can now adjust the relations 
between the smaller nations of Central and South-Eastern Europe only 
because Soviet Russia has at last become a Great Power with an active 
interest in international co-operation. No really exclusive confederation 
between these nations is possible. It is not even desirable, for it would 
bring them no political or economic benefit. But if their needs of 
security are supported by the neighbouring Soviet as a friendly Great 
Power, they will be able to develop among themselves an increasingly 
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extensive co-operation, diversely constituted and directed towards 
concrete aims. Many of these aims will be in the broad economic 
domain. 

Hence, Czechoslovakia’s relationships with her neighbours will 
assume varying aspects. With the Soviet Union, now her immediate 
neighbour, she is bound by a long-term alliance which will be the main 
pillar of her security. This alliance will, of course, also mean an ever- 
increasing economic co-operation between Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia, for the sake of her own vital interests, 
will actively support all Allied efforts to eliminate the German capacity 
for aggression. When all the points at issue between the Soviet Union 
and Poland have been settled, and the necessary conditions for friend- 
ship between these two States created, it will be possible to establish 
an effective Allied co-operation between Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
If success attends the scheme for a firm Soviet-Polish-Czechoslovak 
alliance, which President Benes suggested in the autumn of 1942, it 
will establish so strong a bastion against German aggression in the 
East that the Pan-German Drang nach Osten will be finally destroyed. 
Czechoslovakia will also foster the closest and most extensive political 
and economic co-operation with her southern -neighbour, Austria. 
She will render all possible assistance in the hope that the new political, 
economic and social conditions in Austria will render impossible any 
recrudescence of her desire for union with Germany. (The presence 
of any Habsburg in Vienna, it need scarcely be added, would not assist, 
but would merely hinder, the reconstruction of an independent 
Austria.) Co-operation with Hungary at some distant future will be 
possible, but only if all Hungary’s encroachments against her neigh- 
bours during her alliance with Germany are renounced, and if the social 
structure of the country is so fundamentally altered that the 
Hungarian desire for mastery in the Danubian Basin finally gives 
place to a search for peaceable relations with her neighbours. 
Czechoslovakia is linked with Yugoslavia and with the Roumanian 
nation by old friendships which will undoubtedly be revived in new 
forms after this war, and also by joint economic interests which will 
play a still more conspicuous part in the future. 

I must repeat, just because Czechoslovakia is situated in the heart 
of Europe she cannot, and will not, confine herself exclusively to the 
Central European region. Her political, economic and cultural interests 
have ramifications throughout Europe, and, indeed, beyond it, 
especially in North and South America, as well as India and the Far 
East. The repercussions of all important events in the world are very 
soon felt in Czechoslovakia. The guiding principle of our policy con- 
tinues to be the co-operation between East and West. For this very 
reason Czechoslovakia cannot be allowed to pursue tendencies which 
are one-sided, geographically exclusive or restricted to her immediate 
surroundings. On the contrary, Czechoslovak policy must cover a 
wide scope and deliberately aim at comprising the whole of Europe 
and the whole world. 

HUBERT Ripka. 
(Minister of State in the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Foreign A ffatrs). 
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O long as both Hungary and Roumania were fighting as the allies 
S of Germany, it was, broadly speaking, fortunate for the United 
Nations that the two countries had a quarrel of their own. Each 
kept a part of its forces on the border of its “ ally,” each looked forward 
to the day when it would be possible to settle the quarrel in its own 
sense. Their private vendetta reduced the amount of assistance which 
they were prepared to give to the Reich. Yet the United Nations 
were not alone in profiting from the friction ; Germany could use it as 
a means of pressure upon both. The Reich Government could explain 
to Roumania and to Hungary that Germany’s attitude towards their 
rival claims would depend upon the amount-of assistance forthcoming. 
Either country, by increasing its help to Germany, could stake a claim 
to greater consideration when the time came for the final settlement. 
It is said that, at Hitler’s headquarters, two maps were kept in readiness 
to be shown to visitors from Roumania and Hungary. The 
“ Roumanian ” map marked the territories, given to Hungary under 
the Vienna award, which would be returned as a reward for “ good 
conduct.” The “ Hungarian ” map showed other territories, denied 
to Hungary at Vienna, which might yet be won. On one occasion, so 
the story goes, the “ Hungarian ’’ map was shown to Antonescu by 
mistake. 

Yet, even if it is agreed that, on balance, the rivalry between the 
two countries worked to the Allies’ advantage, the eventual settlement 
should obviously aim at eliminating, or at least reducing, friction 
between them. To speak of a “settlement” is perhaps over- . 
ambitious, since this is one of those baffling problems where an 
objectively “ just ” arrangement is apt to be regarded as highly 
unjust by both parties, since their claims are irreconcilable. Largely 
as the result of a geographical accident, Roumania happened to be 
the first of the two to desert the Germans and throw in her lot with 
the Allies. In assessing rival claims it is as well to remember that 
Roumania happened to be situated nearer to the Soviet Union than 
Hungary ; she can, therefore, claim no especial credit for the fact of 
having been defeated first. It is, of course, true that Hungary’s 
association with Germany goes back farther than Roumania’s. 
Hungarian demands on Czechoslovakia notably assisted Germany at 
the time of Munich ; as-late as the early summer of 1939, Roumania 
accepted a guarantee from Great Britain and France; in April 1941 
Hungary was not deterred by a recently concluded non-aggression 
pact with Jugoslavia from joining in the attack upon her. But 
Roumania could not advance territorial grievances as a pretext for 
her association with the Axis, and her contribution to the armies of 
the Axis was substantially larger than that of Hungary ; furthermore, 
it was not until the final phase of the war was reached that Germany 
succeeded in forcing Hungary to adopt against Jews and anti-Fascists 
the ruthless measures required of other satellite countries. In this 
respect Hungary’s record was better than that of Antonescu’s 
Roumania. If, therefore, it is possible to devise a settlement which 
will reduce future causes of tension to a minimum, Hungary’s longer 
record of transgression should not deter us from applying it. 

Nor should we readily assume that a solution made against Hungary, 
that is to say taking no regard of any legitimate Hungarian claims, 
would be rendered acceptable by drastic social changes within 
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Hungary, by the elimination of the great Hungarian estates. A far- 
reaching measure of land reform, however desirable, could not be 
relied upon to reconcile the Hungarians to a peace settlement which 
unnecessarily subjected large numbers of Magyars to alien rule. It 
may be true that the Hungarian landowners kept alive the fatal 
yearning after the “lands of St. Stephen’s crown ” ; but a democratic 
Hungary of small peasant proprietors would not necessarily be deaf 
to appeals which came to it from a Hungarian “ terra irredenta.” 
Indeed, it is more than likely that a new Hungarian régime would 
seek to prove that it was as jealous a guardian of legitimate Hungarian 
interests as its “ feudal” predecessors. The fact that land reform 
is clearly desirable does not necessarily make it a universal 
panacea. 

We must also be on our guard against the theory that, because the 
settlement of 1919 was overthrown by Hitler, the restoration of the 
status quo ante is necessarily the height of wisdom and justice. In 
dealing with Germany a strong case can be made for strategic frontiers ; 
but the strategic frontiers which the Little Entente countries won at 
the last peace in fact availed them nothing. For the decisive factor 
was not the relative strength of the Danube countries but the relative 
strength of the Great Powers. So long as the French “ system ” was 
the determining force in Europe, the strategic frontiers of the Little 
Entente countries were unnecessary ; when once Germany had placed 
herself in a position of preponderance, they proved unavailing as a 
barrier against a Hungary which could draw on the strength of 
Germany. After the present war, the security of the Little Entente 
states will be guaranteed, not by a remote France, inherently weaker 
than Germany, but by a neighbouring Soviet Union, inherently 
stronger than the Reich. Since the avoidance of war in the Danube 
area seems assured, provided that Germany is not again allowed to 
disturb the peace from without, we can afford to attempt a solution 
which will commend itself to men of goodwill in Hungary. 

If the Trianon settlement is rejected because it would quite 
unnecessarily throw Hungary into opposition, so is the’ method of.the 
Vienna award, with or without the addition of population transfer. 
It so happens that the preponderantly Roumanian population of the 
disputed province of Transylvania lives in that part of the province 
which lies nearest to Hungary, and vice versa. Hitler’s solution, 
although it may have attempted to be fair, in fact transferred more 
Roumanians than Magyars to Hungarian rule. Even though the 
injustice meted out to both peoples may have been relatively equal, 
the solution was not rendered any more acceptable by that fact. 
One may, of course, object that the Vienna settlement was on the 
right lines; but that it did not go far enough. Should the partition of 
Transylvania have been accompanied by the transfer of the Hungarians 
from the regions contiguous with Roumania, and vice versa? It 
would have been a ruthless measure, involving an immense amount of 
personal hardship, to uproot millions from their homes, and from the 
homes of their forefathers. But it can be argued that even this would 
have been preferable to the survival of a potential cause of conflict, 
liable to inflame the relations, not only of the two countries, but of 
others as well. Indeed, some measure of population transfer seems 
inevitable in the final settlement, if only because Hitler has uprooted 
_ vast numbers of Poles, Czechs and Frenchmen from their homes so 
as to make room for German settlers. 
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The pros and cons of population transfer can, perhaps, best be seen 
in perspective by considering a case nearer home, a case which permits 
us to enter into the feelings of the populations liable to transfer. 
It is theoretically possible to solve the problem of “ partition ” in 
Ireland by exchanging the Ulster Scots for the Glasgow and Liverpool 
Irish. But one has only to mention the possibility to realise that 
neither the governments nor the peoples of Britain or Eire would, for 
‘one moment, envisage such a measure. It is one thing to evict German 
settlers planted on Polish or Czech territory, on land made vacant by . 
the expulsion of the indigenous people ; it is quite another to uproot 
millions who have, for centuries, occupied the land where they at present 
live. Geographically, economically, and strategically, Transylvania is 
a unit, with a long history of semi-independence. To divide up such 
a unit is to play havoc with its economic life and with its system of 
transport. Furthermore, the hankering of Roumanians and Hun- 
garians for Transylvania is as much for the land, peopled in the over- 
whelming majority by Roumanians but for centuries a part of 
Hungary, as for the people who live in it. Any solution which over- 
looks the essential unity of Transylvania, which might in happier 
‘circumstances have been a second Switzerland, must be rejected. It 
has been shown that the method of the Vienna award, which sought to 
give to each country a proportion of the province roughly equivalent 
to its share of the population, totally failed to bring about any sort of 
détente. If this expedient had been accompanied by population 
transfer, the resulting bitterness would have been even greater, and 
the result would have remained an economic absurdity. 

We must, then, accept as the basis of any settlement the unity of 
Transylvania, from which it follows that, if we have to choose between 
the Vienna award, or something like it, and the 1920 settlement, the 
latter is to be infinitely preferred. Obviously, if Transylvania is to 
remain a unit, joined to either Roumania or Hungary, the Roumanians 
have the stronger claim, since they are in the overwhelming majority. 
But even these Roumanians were, in fact, very far from happy under the 
highly centralised rule of Bucarest. We have Dr. Seton-Watson’s 
word for it that they were “ only slightly less discontented than the 
Hungarians.” Thus everything points to an autonomous Transylvania, 
since the creation of an independent “ dwarf State ” is clearly out of 
the question. If autonomy were granted, the Roumanians, being in 
the majority, would inevitably have the greater say; but the 
Hungarians, instead of being a fractional minority within a centralised 
Roumanian state, would be in a position to make their wishes and 
aspirations felt. 

It has been suggested that this autonomous Transylvania, in which 
both peoples, as well as the smaller minorities, would be granted a 
guaranteed equality of status, should be linked both to Hungary and 
to Roumania, either as a condominium or within a federal structure. 
The attempt would be well worth making if it promised to put an end 
to the unhappy friction between the two countries, which can operate 
only to the adyantage of outside powers. This suggestion may, 
perhaps, be judged too ambitious ; it may be that the best one can 
hope for is the incorporation of an autonomous Transylvania within 
the frontiers of Roumania. Such an arrangement would be infinitely 
preferable either to partition or to unconditional retrocession of the 
areas which Roumania lost under the Vienna award. 

When they address themselves to the many problems of territorial 
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settlement, the architects of the future peace treaty will have one 
immense advantage over their predecessors of 1919 and 1920. Then, 
the immense inherent strength of Germany was the governing con- 
sideration in the minds, at least, of the continental negotiators. 
Although Mr. Lloyd George argued the unwisdom of placing large 
numbers of Magyars under alien rule, the dominant consideration was 
the need for security both against Germany and against countries which 
might become the tools of future German aggression. The architects 
of the future settlement can build with a greater sense of assurance 
that their work will be lasting. Despite the shrunken stature of 
Germany, it will, of course, be necessary to include stringent measures 
of security to prevent any future German essay in world domination. 
But, in the Danube basin, it will be possible to reckon with a pre- 
ponderance of power on the side of the peace-loving states, and, for 
this reason, the negotiators can make it their aim to reconcile existing 
differences and gain for the settlement the maximum of consent. 
Hungary and Roumania have both suffered infinite harm from the 
exploitation of their differences by Germany, and there should be, in 
both countries, a body of opinion favouring reconciliation, provided 
that the territorial settlement makes reconciliation possible. 
PETER MATTHEWS. 
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VERY war brings its own weapon prominently into the limelight. 

After South Africa it was the rifle ; after Manchuria the machine- 

gun ; after 1918 the tank. The next step is the development of 
a cult. Il-balanced enthusiasts proclaim from the housetops : ‘‘ This 
weapon has revolutionised war. Give us enough of this particular 
type and we can win your war for you swiftly and cheaply.” Then the 
public learns, usually at high cost, that the new weapon does not seem, 
after all, to have made very much difference. The outstanding weapons 
of the present war are undoubtedly the flying bomb and the rocket. 
The flying bomb is known to all, and it is known that we evolved an 
efficient defence by a combination of A.A. guns, fighter pilots, and 
balloon barrages. Yet it was not until our occupation of the Channel 
coast that these bombs were reduced to a nuisance value. Although, 
for sufficient reason, nothing was said in public, it was known to all 
that we had been subjected to the fire of long-range rockets. The 
public, with grim humour, described the explosions as “ gas-mains 
going up.” V.2 has undoubtedly materialised, but although it may 
cost us lives and suffering, there are no signs of its developing into any 
serious menace. Theatres in London and elsewhere continue to play 
to packed audiences, trams dnd buses run as usual. There are no signs 
of panic. Everybody goes about work as usual. The enemy may 
intensify this means of attack. But it would meana far greater capacity 
for rocket firing than he seems actually to possess, to make any real 
impression upon us. 

Long-range rocket attack is still very much in the rudimentary 
stage. Yet it is a form of attack certain to develop in the future ; 
which is already arousing the attention of military reasoners throughout 
the world. What is likely to be its effect upon the wars of the future ? 
The answer runs that there is, from the military standpoint, nothing 
that you can do with a rocket which you cannot do with a bomb: 
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it is their shortage of bomber-power which has led the Germans to 
develop the long-range rocket as a cheap substitute, and by the time 
you have a rocket capable of being fired from Europe to America, 
you will certainly have a bomber capable of transporting an even 
greater weight of H.E. across the same distance. This does not mean 
that the rocket is necessarily less militarily efficient than the bomber, 
but it does mean that in dealing with rocket attack we are dealing with 
a development from the older problem of air attack. Your rocket, 
flying at a speed exceeding that of sound, comes down from an altitude 
of say fifty miles, and the weight of the explosive head is, say, one ton. 
The Lancaster flies at a speed of, say, 250 m.p.h., and-drops a bomb 
slightly less than six tons from an altitude of four miles. There is a 
difference in the speed and weight of the attack, but the difference is 
one of degree, not of kind. In both cases the object is the same: to 
by-pass fleets and armies, and to drop an explosive direct upon 
enemy vitals. As concerns the rocket, existing air-raid warnings are 
useless, but new systems of warnings will assuredly be devised: as 
concerns the destructive power of the explosion, one ton of H.E. 
falling from fifty miles up may well have a far greater effect than 
six tons falling from four miles up. But whereas the Lancaster 
is piloted and can choose its target, the rocket can be laid only 
upon map-bearings, and the task of choosing targets of genuine 
military importance, difficult enough with the Lancaster, is far more 
difficult. The chances of. surviving a direct hit are, however, equally 
slender in both cases. A heavily concreted shelter well below the 
surface would be the only reasonable security. The direct hit area is, 
however, small, beyond this the ordinary arrangements against bomb 
blast would in most cases be effective enough, and much could be 
done in the way of strengthening factories, reinforcing walls and sub- 
dividing on the principle of the armoured bulkheads and watertight 
compartments of a warship. This would mean that even if one part 
got a direct hit, the damage would be localised. 

If the enemy’s recent rocket attacks suggest anything at all, it is that 
these rockets are a very costly weapon, difficult to manufacture upon a 
great scale. He has devoted years to their production, and the fashion in 
which he mixes them with flying bombs induces the belief that he has 
not very many. And even Göbbels warns the German public not to 
expect miracles. In the wars of the future, however, rocket production 
will certainly be greatly cheapened, and intensified. Will the wars 
of the future, then, take the form of rival rocket bombardments ? 
A species of giant artillery bombardments with the defeated crushed by 
an avalanche of mighty shells? We must beware of developing con- 
cerning rockets the same mass-hysteria we developed: in pre-war days, 
and after them, concerning aircraft, with all its disastrous effects upon 
our national war-strategy. Who does not recall the horrific visions of 
London wiped out in one fell swoop by clouds of enemy aircraft 
dropping poison gas? Or the extravagant claims by “ experts ” as 
to the “impossibility ” of devising means of defence against air 
attack, nothing would help but the threat of reprisals and the side 
superior in air-power would win its war possibly within days and at 
most within weeks. We have now been trying this particular form of 
attack against Germany for the last five years and upon an ever- 
increasing scale, and with the support of huge Russian armies—whom 
the air experts all-thought to be superfluous !-—to which has been added 
recently the assault of formidable Anglo-American armies. Yet none 
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of the things predicted by those who passionately proclaimed the 
sovereign efficacy of this form of attack has actually occurred, and the 
very able Air Correspondent of the Evening Standard informs us 
(November 2nd), “ Bombing has not yet put any city out of the war.” 

In pre-war days air attack was something new and spectacular, 
and its war-winning virtues were grotesquely exaggerated. The rocket 
is something equally new and spectacular, and its war-winning virtues 
are likely to be even more exaggerated, once practical war realities 
pass from mind. No long-range bombardment from rockets is ever 
likely to parallel in sheer destructive workings the short-range pounding 
endured by Stalingrad from guns and bombers. Yet the Russians 
survived. Existing A.R.P. means and methods can be intensified. 
Factories can be put underground or tucked away in regions remote 
from danger. For civilians forced to remain in menaced zones, 
there can be provided deeply dug and properly equipped shelters. 
True, the bombardment would'set in at any hour of the day or night. 
But if soldiers can stand up to artillery bombardment, civilians can do 
the same thing. It was the fashion, pre-war, to picture civilians as 
dissolving into wild panic under air attack—some of our “ experts,” 
with their incessant harping upon the danger and the “ impossibility ” 
of providing means of defence, did their level best to induce panic. 
But the fashion in which civilians hardened themselves to the danger, 
no surprise to those who recalled the fashion in which French peasants 
tilled their fields under artillery fire in the last war, was the outstand- 
ing feature of the “ blitz.” Under bombs and fly-bombs Britain carried 
on: she will carry on under rockets, too, and whether it is in this war 
or in wars to come. Too little consideration is given to the sheer 
factor of the weight of the H.E. needed to produce a knock-out blow. 
Up to the end of September 1944, the R.A.F. alone had. dropped 
136,300 tons on Germany ; if the U.S.A.A.F. be included, the tonnage ` 
dropped exceeded 200,000. The combined air forces have failed to knock 
out a single German town. What would be the rocket tonnage needed to 
knock out a single British town? If it has needed five years of.effort, 
plus the major resources of the civilised world, to produce an air force 
capable of dropping 200,000 tons of explosives upon Germany, how 
many years, and what would be the nature of the resources needed, 
to enable any future militarist clique, whether in Germany or else- 
where, to knock out every major British city at one fell swoop? 
One ship can knock out another by gun-fire. But this is because the 
ship is a vehicle, dependent upon flotation. Knock a hole in her and 
she sinks, taking her crew with her. But a mere process of knocking 
holes in the earth carries us nowhere. To get a knock-out blow it 
would be necessary to scourge our vital industrial areas with such an 
overwhelmingly destructive blast that no living thing would survive. 
To do this is as simple a business as to create an artificial earthquake 
submerging the major part of these isles below the sea! All the 
H.E. factories throughout the world, working for ten years on end, 
could not produce enough to do it! If of two belligerent countries, 
the one trusts to rockets and the other, taking reasonable precautions 
to guard its own vitals, pushes forward with an army to occupy the 
enemy rocket-firing sites, there can be no real question which side 
would win. The army would have occupied. the enemy territory long 
before his rockets had delivered any knock-down blow. The same 
thing applies to the sea. The surface warship is still the dominating 
factor. She may get rockets instead of guns ; steam may give place to 
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other motive power. But if a rocket barrage cannot destroy our indus- 
trial centres, it will be even less capable of blockading our coasts. 

It was the wildly exaggerated estimates of the coming air peril which 
was at the back of Mr. Baldwin’s “collective security ” and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s “appeasement.” Both men, accepting the popular 
view, laboured to ward off a conflict which would, they thought, bring 
complete ruin to civilisation. Already the rocket scare is affecting the 
coming peace ; is likely to lead to arrangements no less transitory and 
artificial, Already voices are questioning the need of conscription 
after the war. Rockets are going to make armies superfluous anyhow ! 
There is real danger of a similar outburst of hysteria as with aircraft, 
and of the same mistakes being made. France collapsed in 1940 
fundamentally because we had no army available to go to her help. 
Aircraft plus the Maginot Line were going to win the war for us. 
With all due deference to the truly heroic “ few,” we were saved from 
complete ruin in 1940 by the Navy. Tf the R.A.F. could not prevent 
‘the invasion and collapse of France, how could they have prevented 
the invasion and collapse of Britain? Up till May 1941, there was no 
real defence against high-altitude night bombing. Night fighters, 
A.A. guns, were far too few, their methods far too rudimentary. The 
enemy could sweep across the length and breadth of Britain at will. 
Had he actually possessed those tens of thousands of heavy bombers 
with which the public mind credited him, he could have converted 
every major British city into another Coventry. He did not possess 
those huge bomber fleets : under the conditions of the times it was a 
physical and mechanical impossibility. It has taken ourselves and 
the U.S.A. five years of frenzied effort, plus the major part of our 
resources, to produce anything like the bomber force which would have 
been needed. What really saved us was the sheer size of the target 
to be destroyed in comparison with the number of aircraft and weight 
of bombs. The enemy, with every will to plunge his air-dagger deep, 
could not do more than viciously scratch us. Incidentally, if the 
German bomber force was too puny to knock us out, what chance would 
the R.A.F. bomber force, at the time far punier, have had of beating 
off a German all-out effort at invasion, had this been attempted ? 
It was fear of our Navy which hindered the Germans from this. 
Mahan’s classic phrase, “ It was those far-distant storm-beaten ships 
upon which the Grand Army never looked which stood between it and 
the empire of the world,” applied:just as much to Adolf Hitler as to 
Napoleon. 

At the end of 1940, as the result of popular misconceptions as to 
air power, the decision was taken that bombing should constitute the 
main offensive effort of the British Empire. Supported by Press and 
public, it was based upon calculations fantastically wide of the mark. 
Russia and U.S.A. were both neutral. It was believed that the R.A.F., 
single-handed save for a dribble of support from neutral America, 
could achieve within one or two years results we have come nowhere 
near to achieving after five years, and with the powerful support of a 
belligerent U.S.A. plus the terrific land pressure of Russia. In 1941 
Hitler attacked Russia ; he sustained disaster: France and Belgium 
were swept bare of defence : we could have landed an army with ease 
and made in 1941 all the gains of our 1944 offensive, and for the veriest 
fraction of the cost. There was no army available. 

It seems a deceptively easy thing to knock an enemy out by rocket- 
ing or bombing. Even soldiers lose their balance and lapse into a 
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species of spiritual pauperdom in which they expect their air forces 
to do all the real fighting for them, and flaccidly accept for the army 
the rôle of a “ mopping up ” force for the R.A.F. But it was man’s 
intelligence which enabled him to emerge from the hunted driven thing 
of the days when the mastodon ruled the earth and the winged reptile 
the skies, and this intelligence will always enable him to devise means 
of defence against rockets, bombers, tanks, or any other mechanism 
of war. The means of defence perfected, the struggle becomes one of 
resources and of human skill and endurance. Mr. Churchill stated, 
“ These battles in Normandy are being won without that extraordinary 
and overwhelmingly exceptional aid of the vast air force we had 
collected for the purpose.” The relatively insignificant part played 
by aircraft in the France and Normandy fighting is usually ascribed 
to bad weather. But in the closing Sicily phase, and the early Italian 
phase, the part played by aircraft was equally disappointing, although 
the weather was good. If there are more ways of killing a dog than by 
choking him with butter, are there not more ways of killing an aircraft 
than by sending up another to meet it in the skies? The Anglo- 
American air forces are absorbing between them the services of not 
less than seven million men, which does not include the huge personnel 
in factories. But this is a number which exceeds the present strength 
of the entire German army. Whereas this German army includes 
boys, old men and even cripples, these seven million Anglo-American 
airmen represent the very cream of their nations’ manhood. Very 
few of them have ever heard a shot fired or seen an enemy ; the over- 
whelming majority are employed in what are really non-combatant 
functions. Surely it is legitimate to question the wisdom of this 
policy. No armies could have kept on making the herculean exertions 
of the Anglo-American troops operating in France in August 1944. 
There was urgent need of fresh troops to take up the pursuit and 
complete the ruin of the foe. No troops were available. 

In this matter of aircraft too much is just as bad as too little. If 
the totalitarian air war doctrine is justified, armies are superfluous 
and you want all the aircraft you can get. If it is not justified, to 
work with an air component so large and costly that it leaves the 
ground forces too weak to function is to defeat your own ends, You 
will have air supremacy and get beaten on the ground, as happened 
at Arnhem. The recent decision to send drafts of airmen and naval 
personnel to the army is a sign that our leaders have 
aspect of the problem : it is to be hoped that further 
drastic steps will be t this direction. 
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THE NEW 
“ STAB IN THE BACK” MYTH. 


"Te Nazi movement in its—st# venta verbo—spiritual part was 





based on the “Stab in the Back” myth created by and for 

German nationalists in the early days after the 1918 breakdown. 
Its contention was that the German armies would have, and had, 
never been beaten in the field, but were betrayed, “ stabbed in the 
back,” by traitors within the Fatherland: socialists, pacifists, democrats 
and Jews who, intentionally, had brought about strikes, desertions— 
inclusive of that of the Kaiser—and, thereby, the November revolution. 
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The effect of this tale was so serious that, amidst all the overwhelming 
worries of republican Germany’s new Parliament, a special committee 
was set up for a searching enquiry, the results of which, under the 
heading of The Causes of the German Collapse in 918, were later 
published in three volumes. Generals and admirals like von Zwehl, 
von Kuhl, Brueninghaus, etc., wrote many books upholding this 
myth ; left-wing experts like Adolf Koester and Major F. C. Endres, 
and even generals like von Deimling and Baron Schoenaich, fought it. 
Hitler himself, in his then capacity of a mere ‘‘ drummer” of an 
extremist and wildly nationalist movement, exploited it from the first 
day, as he did, cleverly enough, all human weaknesses, without bother- 
ing about foundations in history and truth. 

The “ Free Corps,” German units of regulars and irregulars going 
on fighting after the armistice, first in the Baltic against Bolshevists 
and revolting populations, later in Upper Silesia against the Poles, and 
finally in Munich, in the Ruhr valley, in Saxony, and other parts of 
Germany herself against the ‘ Reds ” or what they described as such, 
behaved as a living and convincing argument in favour of that inter- 
pretation of a collapse described by Ludendorff himself, much as he 
favoured and backed that myth for political purposes, as one due to 
exhaustion of man-power and material, The lansquenets, old and 
young, who led those Free Corps—von Epp, Erhardt, von Aulock, von 
Medem, etc.—when trying to overthrow the republic in the tragi-comedy 
of the Kapp Putsch of 1920, contributed not merely the swastika they 
had found in the Baltic, but the eternal uniformed jack-in-the-box 
necessary to prove that the German Army never died, and by its 
illegal survival that it never was vanquished. 

Thus, the “ Stab in the Back ” was much too successful an argument 
for inducing the German masses to follow Hitler and his gang, and to 
Jet themselves be driven to the slaughterhouse for the second time in 
one generation, to forget about it when another, a more thorough and 
fearful 1918 is approaching. Indeed, the Nazi bosses, and Himmler 
in particular, have started months ago to prepare for that emergency ; 
for a Palingenesis of Nazism as an unvanquished and unvanquishable- 
gospel of the German race, gone to earth for a time only, after another 
betrayal had deprived it of that ultimate victory, that world conquest 
that is its due. This time it cannot very well be the political and 
“‘ racial ’’ adversaries inside the country—a one-party country fettered 
and cowed by the Gestapo, purged of socialists, communists and Jews. 
It is the “ gang of outmoded reactionaries, the Junker-generals and 
their clique,” the very men entrusted with the conduct of Hitler’s 
“ Holy War,” who, after July 20th, 1944, were accused of sabotage, of 
“intentional sterility.” They, according to Hitler and Himmler, 
have betrayed the cause of the people for the sake of their class and 
caste ; they have squandered the glorious victories won by the Fuehrer’s 
inspired leadership; they finally wanted to murder him for their 
sinister ends..... 

So, this time it is the generals, with all they represent : agrarian and 
industrial magnates, diplomacy, higher civil service, and a sprinkling 
of the intellectuals—as far as Germany herself is concerned. But 
Hitler had, if rather late in the day, discovered that he was the pre- 
ordained leader and peace-maker of Europe too: so the stupidity and 
treachery of his erstwhile satellites who failed to see his great, his 
historical mission, and craving for petty, egoistic benefits deserted 
him instead of bringing the necessary sacrifices and accepting his 
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overlordship with all it meant, are likely to come in for another “ stab 
in the back.” There may be more ; for Hitler has always harped on 
that theme : he was stabbed in the back by von Lossow and von Kahr 
when, in his operatic putsch of 1923, they refused to fulfil a pledge 
he had wrung from them at pistol point ; stabbed in the back, when 
his left-wing collaborators, the Strasser-Stennes group, deserted him 
at the moment of his triumph, disgusted with his having sold out to 
the Papen-Schroeder-Thyssen clique of big finance and industry; 
stabbed in the back, finally, when with crocodile’s tears he saw fit to 
have Ernst Roehm, the man who made him and his organisation, 
assassinated with a thousand or more of others, because they did not 
take his divine and supreme power seriously and forced him, after 
fourteen years, to discover their vices. 

Himmler will not leave it to chance whether, when and how such 
a useful myth starts. He has a complete plan elaborated long ago 
and put into practice several months ago. It is based upon a new 
—if Hitler and Himmler have their way, a thousand times more 
grandiose and breath-taking—version of the Teutonic Saga, a blend 
of the “End of the Nibelungs’”’ and the “ Twilight of the Gods.” 
That is why they prepare a suicide of the nation rather than an armis- 
tice on the Allies’ terms before Germany herself is utterly devastated. 
A Nazi rinascimento would be impossible if—their apparatus with 
its hangmen utterly uprooted and annihilated by occupation forces— 
the German masses might realise how they had been bamboozled, and 
that life is sweet and not without hope, even under the initial, un- 
avoidable hardships of an accepted defeat. They might even come to 
like freedom and democracy! But if utter misery befalls every single 
German family ; if homesteads and workshops are ruins, fertile plains 
laid waste, the wealth and glories of the past but a memory to be wept 
for—-then Germany once more will be ripe for dreams of revenge, for 
the gospel of the crooked cross. 

Too mad even for Nazis? Had anyone of us heard Adolf Hitler, 
the outcast, the agent provocateur of the Munich militarists, when he 
preached that gospel, foaming at the mouth and with an as yet clumsy 
grammar ; when he made his promises of world conquest in the back 
room of a pub in 1920, in front of a score of loafers and petty, worried 
bourgeois, we should have thought the same. We should not have ` 
credited millions of by no means all unlettered Germans, even in the 
plight of inflation, political strife, and world slump, with following that 
kind of Piper of Hamelin, many of them to the bitter end. We under- 
rated the emotional, romantic and fanatical trend in a whole people 
that had brought forth a Goethe and a Kant—yet a Fichte and a 
Nietzsche too. Hitler seems to have known it better ; and Himmler, 
the Grey Eminence behind his throne of clay and blood and fire, has 
turned this knowledge into a science. He knows that with the 
adjective “ heroic ” he can cover, for his properly soaked disciples, 
anything and everything from which unadulterated human nature 
shrinks in horror or disgust. This is no new discovery of his. Years 
ago, at the coffin of Hitler’s chauffeur, killed, alas, instead of his 
passenger, in an attempt upon his car, Himmler confessed the fact and 
nature of his brand of Beyond : “ As we serve here, you shall serve in 
Valhalla, for your Fuehrer, for your movement, for Germany.” His 
colleague Alfred Rosenberg, and many others, back-date history in 
order to justify the vilest brutality of a darker age: “ The Middle 
Ages,” so he told a public meeting of the party leaders, June 2nd, 
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1935, “ have, of course, outwardly been terminated by our revolution ; 
but inwardly they have by far not yet been overcome.” The heroic 
tradition they strove to create, during the span of the “ Thousand 
Years’ Reich ” allotted to them, is based upon a whipping up of all 
base instincts in human nature endowed with a patriotic legality of 
their own, It can be expected to outlast their bankrupt régime, if 
harsh, unsolicited, enforced measures of the victorious Allies contribute 
to its justification. That, in the last resort, was the meaning of 
Hitler’s famous fighting “ until five minutes past twelve ” ; the sowing 
of a dragon seed of hatred and despair such as to justify ex post facto 
his misdeeds and cruelties, and to keep ‘the fire burning underground 
that might burst forth on another Day. 

Martyrdom and a glorious Teutonic cataclysm were only the pre- 
conditions of the new Himmler campaign, the new “Stab in the 
Back ” its psychological foundation. The material steps taken so 
far, according to authentic information, are: 

(x) The training of adepts, of specialists in underground and guerrilla 
warfare ; for that purpose, after the most thorough investigation as 
to their physical, mental, spiritual and hereditary qualifications, the 
“cream ” of the Leader Schools, the “ Ordensburgen,” thoroughly 
Nazified boys of between sixteen and eighteen years of age, were 
strictly segregated even from their classmates, trained, like them, as 
the future leaders of Germany ; they were, in comparatively small 
groups, brought into special camps—the first ones, some months ago, 
in East Prussia, but presumably moved from there later on—for a 
special course in partisan and underground warfare; camouflage, 
psychological as well as physical; forgery of passports and other 
identity papers and documents ; means of secret communication, use 
of comparatively safe and simple codes, and the other hundred and 
one tricks used by the guerrillas the Nazis had to cope with, in Russia, 
Poland, Norway, France, the Low Countries and the Balkans; plus 
what experience the Gestapo had accumulated at home. 

(2) The creation of hidden stores for the purpose of a continued 
underground and guerrilla war, against future occupation forces as 
well as against potential democratic and anti-Nazi leaders and 
authorities of a reborn Germany ; weapons of all useful types, tommy 
guns and mortars, hand grenades and bombs, explosives and tools 
are systematically spread over the country in well-hidden caches, 
known only to a few leading and sworn henchmen of Himmler. But 
not weapons only: ‘‘sacred’’ swastika flags too, and other party 
insignia, most likely including the impressive paraphernalia of the 
blood-curdling initiation ceremony devised by Himmler for the annual 
midnight oath of the Hitler Youth and the new S.S. recruits who, on 
mountain tops amid flickering torches, have to pledge blind obedience 
and sacrifice of life and limb to the Fuehrer. For the element of 
mysticism has a strong appeal for all, and especially for young Germans, 
such as, under Hitler, have to take it as Ersatz for religion as well as 
for uprooted humanitarian ‘‘ weaknesses.” 

(3) The preparation of a decomposition of future, non-Nazi German 
government and administration ; by instructing selected trainees in 
how to take on democratic mimicry, how to infiltrate into the future 
state machinery ; how to bring about conflicts and clashes between 
different sectors of the population; how to defeat the law, the economic, 
financial and other measures likely to be enforced under the duress 
of defeat and the orders of the victors by black market and pro- 
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hibited currency operations ; how to divert the wrath and rancour of the 
people from the really guilty men, Hitler and his gang, to the Junkers 
and generals, and what other victims may be chosen for their new “ Stab 
in the Back” myth, or to Jews, socialists, capitalists and so forth. 

(4) The securing of new jumping-off boards abroad; by getting 
these new leaders of the future informed about, and empowered to 
draw upon, millions of looted, embezzled, or otherwise secured money 
standing in the names of reliable henchmen of the respective nation- 
ality in several neutral countries ; by teaching them thoroughly the 
necessary languages and providing them with passports of many 
countries, cleverly forged by Nazi specialists with decades of experience, 
or, in some cases, even authentic and secured by bribery, so as to make 
them pass for non-Germans and to facilitate their emigration into 
countries with strong German elements, envisaged as bases for future 
Nazi operations. 

This programme is by no means the whole story of preparations 
made by Himmler for the Nazi rinascimento: he and the fanatics 
around him plan for a presumably self-satisfied and, after its great vic- 
tory, weakened and stultified world. But it is enough to show the 
devilish cunning and far-sightedness of that gang. They still hope, 
of course, to get a few of their present leaders safely away into 
“friendly ” countries, by ‘plane or submarine, disguised, if necessary 

_ by facial operations, elimination or creation of birthmarks, etc., and 
to keep them in readiness for another day when—perhaps under another 
constellation of European politics, or under the impulse of new dis- 
coveries and inventions revolutionising the technique of warfare— 
they might hoist, once more, the Nazi flag. Yet they select only 
youngsters of below eighteen, completely steeped in the Nazi pseudo- 
religion and philosophy, for the ultimate task of continuing and 
resurrecting their devilish movement ; for they alone, having never 
heard anything of pre-Nazi teachings, can be relied upon to preserve 
intact their “ sacred mission,” to go on for any length of time playing 
the sinister game to which they are pledged—the leaders of the future. 

We can expect them in the guise of intentionally created Nazi 
“victims ” of recent date; of sons of truly democratic or socialist 
families which have suffered for their convictions during Hitler’s 
rule ; of descendants of precisely such Junkers’ and officers’ families 
as are now branded as traitors. In the first months after the “attempt” 
upon Hitler’s life on July 2oth, no less than 2,000 army officers were 
gaoled by the Gestapo, fully half of whom were reported to have suffered 
death by the rope or a firing squad, or otherwise; yet Himmler has 
succeeded in drawing an ever-increasing number of younger sons of 
the German nobility into his Black Guards, and he is not likely to over- 
look their possibilities, and their susceptibility for his new brand of 
“patriotic ” activities. The clever teachers in his special training 
camps evoke dreams of another Andreas Hofer, Schill, Theodor Koerner, 
Luetzow, Palm, or Schlageter—the latter being, with the unsavoury 
Horst Wessel, the Nazi contribution to the list of national hero-martyrs. 
They hardly tell them that bearers of no less famous names of Prusso- 
German military history are now hanged or otherwise murdered by 
the man on whose behalf they take the oath of self-sacrifice, and 
-submit for the future to a life of hunted men, exposed likewise to the 
prosecution by their then legal authorities, Allied occupation forces, 
and their own secret overlords, who would avenge any neglect or 
failure by a re-established “ Fehme.” 
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At a moment when the guns still thunder and huge armies are 
rolling across the blood-drenched plains of the Continent,’ all such 
elaborate, crafty and slightly “ penny-dreadful ” schemes may appear 
preposterous, unreal, or even ridiculous. The men.who tried out the 
same thing, in a far less systematically planned way, after the last 
war ; who slaughtered thousands of their fellow citizens in the name of 
misinterpreted patriotism, committed hundreds of “ Fehme murders,” 
assassinated not merely preachers of the Moscow gospel such as Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa Luxemburg, but well-meaning democrats like Erz- 
berger, Haase and Rathenau, were but a little older and a good deal 
less thoroughly trained than Himmler’s future avengers of the “ Stab 
in the Back,” the sworn upholders of Nazidom in hiding. They, 
furthermore, feel themselves the apostles of a creed which has shown 
itself equal, if not superior, in fanaticising its masses to Mohammed’s 
teachings 1,300 years ago. Their lunatic Master—master over life 
and death—always wanted blood sacrifices; he wants them now ta 
an extent unheard of in history, in the suicide of his whole nation. 
He and his followers wanted the 1923 invasion of the Ruhr, with all 
the sufferings it brought about, the shooting of saboteurs, the im- 
prisoning of outstanding citizens, as food for their “recovery of a 
national and heroic spirit.” They will want, before this time the 
“ cease fire ’’ sounds, conditions sure to produce a Carthaginian peace, 
in order to secure sufferings such as alone can provoke another patholo- 
gical mass-hysteria. We shall need the greatest and most persistent 
vigilance in order to crush the new “ Stab in the Back ” myth in the 
bud. It is a dangerous misconstruction to see, in Hitler’s seemingly 
idiotic protraction of a lost war, merely an effort to prolong his life and 
his régime by a few weeks, at best months. It is part and parcel of 
his gospel, the sacrifice necessary for the preservation and the future 
resurrection of Nazism. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


IV.—THE PHILOSOPHER OF SANS SOUCI. 


HEINSBERG was presented to his brother Prince Henry in 
R 1744, since Frederick desired a country home nearer the capital. 
He had never cared for the big palaces in Berlin and Charlotteri- 

burg, while gloomy Wusterhausen, with its unhappy memories, made 
no appeal to a ruler who did not hunt. He chose an attractive site near 
Potsdam in 1743, and Sans Souci, the masterpiece of Knobelsdorff, 
architect of the Berlin Opera House and the renovator of the Potsdam 
Schloss, was completed in 1747. Every detail of design and internal 
decoration, as well as the layout of the grounds, was discussed, and the 
elegant little building filled with pictures and statuary reflects the 
esthetic side of the ruler’s character. Watteau and Lancret were special 
favourites. Indeed, he pressed so hard for his own plans that his 
architects, one after the other, lost favour or resigned. Though plenty 
of hard work was done in the sunny rooms of the royal bungalow, it was 
‘intended mainly for the refreshment of spirit and the claims of culture. 
Thrice in his life—at Rheinsberg, in the decade of peace, and after the 
Seven Years War-—Frederick gathered round him a select circle in 
which he could read his own and other poems, discuss the French 
classics, dilate on the supermen of history, and argue about immor- 
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tality or free will. Except for a rare visit from his mother and sisters 
no women were seen. Though Wilhelmina described it as a monastery 
of which her brother was the abbot, there was plenty of refined enter- 
tainment. The host, an accomplished performer on the flute, often 
played his own compositions, with a son of John Sebastian Bach at the 
piano. In the words of Voltaire : 

Il est grand roi tout le matin, 

Aprés diner grand écrivain, 

Tout le jour philosophe humain, 

Et le soir convive divin. 

Here, in “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” he was supposed 
to be the Philosopher of Sans Souci, as he described himself in a slender 
volume of verse and prose privately printed in 1750, not the King of 
Prussia. The assumption of equality, needless to say, could not be 
carried too far. His tongue was as sharp as a razor, and at times he 
seemed to take malicious delight in wounding the feelings of his 
friends. Conversation was in French, and almost all the Knights of 
the Round Table were imported from France. The Prussian Academy, 
founded by his grandfather under the auspices of Leibnitz and neglected 
by his Philistine father, was revived under a new and wider title, 
Académie des Sciences et Belles-Lettres. Maupertuis, famous for his 
discovery that the poles are flat, ‘accepted an invitation to become its 
President and to reside in Berlin. Euler, the eminent Swiss mathe- 
matician, gave lustre to the scientific section. La Mettrie, evicted 
successively from France and Holland for his materialist doctrines, 
found shelter and a pension at Berlin till his early death. Formey, a 
Swiss Protestant, was appointed Perpetual Secretary, and the first 
volume of the Transactions was published in 1745. Among the King’s 
many contributions were éloges of his friends and extracts from his 
historical writings. The proceedings were in French, and there was no 
thought of including the few German Intellectuals who might have 
qualified. 

The brightest star in the firmament was Voltaire, who paid four 
visits between 1740 and 1743 and consented to leave his country in 
1750 after the tragic death of “ the divine Emilie.” It was a risky 
experiment, requiring for its success not merely mutual admiration but 
mutual respect. The former was forthcoming in full measure, at any 
rate on the King’s side, for the more Frederick knew of the mind and 
work of Voltaire, the more he recognised his unchallengeable supremacy. 
The guest talked as well as he wrote, and the host, himself an accom- 
plished conversationalist, delighted in the cascade of epigrams and the 
flash of repartee. Their views differed as little in politics as in religion 
and philosophy, for the fastidious man of letters was scarcely more of 
a democrat than his autocratic host. That the humanitarian denounced 
the barbarism of war caused no embarrassment, for he was often 
reminded that he knew nothing of such matters. Unfortunately, the 
liking of the two men for each other wilted under the acid test of daily 
intercourse. Each became acutely aware of the foibles of the other, and 
neither set a seal on his lips. The marvel is, not that the partnership 
broke down in less than three years, but that it lasted so long. The 
King was disgusted by Voltaire’s financial speculations and incensed by 
his jealousy of rival Intellectuals. 

The breaking point was reached when Doctor Akakia, one of the 
most scintillating satires in literature, pilloried the pseudo-scientific 
absurdities of Maupertuis. The vitriolic attack on the President of his 
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Academy was regarded by the King as damaging to the prestige of the 
Crown, and the pamphlet was publicly burned. Though published 
anonymously, every reader knew that only one man could have written 
it. The time had come to part. In packing his luggage Voltaire took 
with him a presentation copy of the privately printed volume of his 
host’s verses. Alarmed by the vision of his amateur efforts and incau- 
tious satires being scrutinised in the fastidious Paris salons, the author 
instructed the Prussian representative in Frankfurt to retrieve the 
precious work. The instruction was carried out by a blundering official 
with needless lack of consideration, and the traveller and his niece, 
who had come to meet him, were treated as prisoners in their hotel for 
several days. Poet and ruler never met again, but after an interval the 
correspondence was renewed and continued fitfully to the end. The 
King made amends for any shortcomings in a quarrel in which he was 
the least to blame by a generous éloge written for the Academy in 1778. 

The Seven Years War crashed into the busy routine of the King’s 
life and tested him, morally and physically, to the uttermost. He met 
the challenge with the resilience of a blade of Toledo steel, and indeed 
nothing but his unbending resolution could have carried him through. 
In the words of Napoleon he was greatest when things were at their 
worst. His changing moods are mirrored in his correspondence and in 
the vivid despatches of Sir Andrew Mitchell, who, at the wish of King 
George II, accompanied him on his campaigns and was sometimes under 
fire. The Ambassador, who held his post for fifteen years, was no flat- 
terer, but his dominant impression was one of incomparable resilience 
and resource. “ His superiority of talent,” he reported in May 1759, 
“ the readiness and fertility of his invention, fill me with confidence. 
No sooner does one project fail than he is ready with another; no 
disappointment discourages him, no success elates him beyond measure. 
It is impossible to describe the fatigue of body and mind which this 
hero King daily undergoes, and that with an appearance of perfect 
tranquillity, even in the most unfavourable and perplexing circum- 
stances.” In the autumn of the same year, after the terrible disaster 
at Kunersdorf, he reported to Pitt: “ I cannot despair while the hero 
lives.” Almost everyone despaired except himself. “‘ The King will 
do everything man can do,” wrote the Ambassador in January 1760 ; 
“ but his country is exhausted, the instruments of action are exhausted, 
his best officers are either killed or prisoners ; a general discouragement 
reigns through the whole army from the fatal effects of which he is 
perhaps the only person exempted.” That a price had to be paid for 
this iron self-control was no surprise. “ Ferocity has seized his mind,” 
reported Mitchell in 1761, “ and cruelty has steeled his heart.” The 
Ambassador never loved him, but he respected and admired him to the 
last. 

Resounding victories alternated with catastrophic defeats; but 
whereas no single triumph could bring him peace, for he could never 
dispose of all his enemies at the same moment, a sudden turn of the 
wheel of fortune might involve total collapse. “I am in purgatory,” 
he wrote to de Catt in August 1760; “ the burden often becomes 
insupportable. Nothing points to a decision; my patience wanes ; 
it is enough to drive one mad.” He poured out his heart in his letters 
to d’Argens, Keith and other friends, complaining bitterly of the dog’s 
life he was forced to lead, the physical privations, the loneliness, the 
crushing superiority of his enemies, the hopelessness of the military 
outlook. Luck, he declared again and again, would settle it as it settled 
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most things, though whether in his favour or otherwise he could not 
predict. “It’s a dog’s life,” he wrote to Mme Camas in 1760, “ which 
no one except Don Quixote has had to live.” He added in 1762 that 
for the last six years he had envied not the dead but the living ; -to 
the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha he wrote in 1760 that he would rather clean 
out the stables of King Augeas. The destiny of Prussia rested on the 
physical survival of a single man, and he knew that the eyes of the 
world were upon him. Never had he felt so lonely. His mother passed 
away in 1757, Wilhelmina in 1758. Her last letter was to him. “ The 
most affectionate, the most faithful friendship united the King and his 
noble sister,” he wrote in his Memoirs. She was a princess of rare 
worth, he added, with a fine intellect, a special talent for the arts, and 
a generous heart. The Margravine had her failings, but these carefully 
chosen words are strictly true. 

A tragedy of another kind was the violent breach with the Prince of 
‘Prussia, who had disapproved the attack on Saxony which opened the 
desperate struggle, and at first he received no command. He complained 
of neglect ; but when on the death of the veteran Schwerin in battle 
in 1757 he succeeded to the command of an army, he failed to save 
Gabel and Zittau from the Austrians and was forced to retreat to 
Bautzen, where he met the King. Frederick was in his most terrifying 
mood, refusing even to speak to his luckless brother. “ After this,” he 
wrote, “ it is impossible to entrust you with an army. You will always 
be a wretched soldier.” The verdict, though severe, was not unjust ; 
August Wilhelm was no soldier. He resigned his command and retired 
to Oranienburg with bitterness in his heart. He had a good conscience, 
he declared ; the King had made him a scapegoat for his own mistakes. 
A year later, in the summer of 1758, he died of a stroke at the age of 
thirty-six. Though not apparently the direct result of his disgrace, the 
public humiliation may have helped to devitalise him. When he was 
gone the King regretted his harshness, spoke gently of him in his 
Memoirs, and did his best for the children, the eldest of whom, Frederick 
William, a boy of fourteen, became heir to the throne. With Wilhelmina, 
who married Prince William of Orange, her uncle corresponded affec- 
tionately for twenty years. The King’s brother, Prince Henry, who had 
been too young to play a part in the first two Silesian wars, now began 
to reveal the talent which earned him the King’s compliment that he 
was the only one of his generals who never made a mistake. Yet the 
brilliant soldier who was so useful in the field gave little moral support 
in critical times, and he was never a real friend. ‘“‘ My adored Prince 
Henry,” writes Lehndorff, “ deserves to be the master of the world.” 
Even Lehndorff, however, confessed that there were spots on the sun. 
He was inclined to extravagance and, even when loaded with rewards, 
always dissatisfied. Mitchell, the British Ambassador, described him 
as very vain and jealous of his brother’s greatness. 

Koser’s publication in 1884 of the conversations and diaries of 
Henri de Catt during the years 1758-60 was a landmark in the history 
of Frederician studies. He and Frederick had met on a Dutch canal ., 
boat when the young student from French Switzerland was at the 
University of Utrecht, and the King of Prussia was travelling incognito 
as First Musician to the King of Poland. The royal tourist, attracted 
by his obvious intelligence, his love of French literature, and his refined 
‘manners, revealed his identity and offered him the vacant post of 
Reader. His predecessor, the Abbé de Prades, had been dismissed and 
imprisoned on the ground that he had betrayed his master’s military 
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secrets. De Catt readily accepted and remained in his service for over 
twenty years, but for some reason his records only embrace the first two. 
He was more than a Lecteur, for he drafted, revised or copied letters in 
French, bore the reading of his master’s verses, and played the part of 
sympathetic listener whenever the superman was in the mood for talk. 
The partnership opened happily, for they liked and respected each 
other. Frederick’s letters to him are charming, and his references in 
the correspondence with Voltaire, d’Alembert and other friends are 
always laudatory. The new recruit was a cultivated and tactful man, 
equally free from embarrassment and familiarity. He became a member 
of the Berlin Academy and settled down happily in his second home. 
Even when he lost his post in 1780, owing apparently to unproved 
charges of bribery, he remained in Potsdam till his death in 1795. Like 
other French-speaking visitors for long or short periods, he never 
learned German. 

The manuscripts of de Catt were bought by Frederick William III in 
1831 and used by Preuss in the first documentary history of the reign. 
The diary entries, which are brief and colourless, are omitted in the 
English translation published in 1916 with a sparkling Introduction by 
Lord Rosebery ; for the conversations offer a great deal more than 
the notes, sometimes touching them up, sometimes contradicting them, 
often adding materials from other sources. Though compiled or at any 
rate revised after the loss of favour, there is no trace of resentment in 
the finished work. “ Plus je vois ce prince,” he wrote after a month’s 
experience, “ plus j'ai des raisons de l'aimer et de V’honorer.”’ For 
twenty-four years the King honoured him with his entire confidence, 
he declares in the Introduction written thirty years later when his old 
master was in the grave. “ The estrangement, so little expected and so 
little deserved, will not influence me.” All is admiration and respect. 
The conversations are doubtless Dichtung und Wahrheit, artistic 
renderings rather than exact reports, and the chronology is very 
confused ; yet there is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
the picture. The chief points, he tells us, were written down every 
evening. 

The Lecteur started work at Breslau in March 1758, at the height 
of the Seven Years War. The sensational victories of Rossbach and 
Leuthen in the previous year had made Frederick the most famous 
man in Europe, but the worst was still to come. The iron warrior 
appears in a softer light than we might expect. Plagued not only by 
anxiety but by gout, indigestion and sleeplessness, he relieved his 
feelings in tears, in the composition and recitation of poetry, and in 
the unfailing companionship of the flute. Producing a little gold box 
- on a chain on his bosom which contained eighteen opium pills, he 
remarked: “ There, my friend, is all that is required to put an end to 
this tragedy.” Yet the mood of black depression never lasted very long. 
De Catt was never a guest at the royal table and could hardly be 
reckoned as a friend, but he was often summoned for an hour’s talk in 
the late afternoon at the most tragic moments of the campaign. 

The King loved to speak of past times. His father, he declared, was 
a terrible man, but a just man. “ His work made mine possible.” The 
tragedy of Kustrin, when “the grenadiers held my head at the window,” 
was often in his thoughts. At Rheinsberg, he declared, he studied day 
and night, revelling in Cicero and Plutarch, Lucretius and Tacitus, but 
above all in Racine. Voltaire, of whom he constantly spoke, was 
dismissed as “ that weasel.” If his heart equalled his genius he would 
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have towered over everyone. Maupertuis had an honest heart; Le 
Mettrie was humorous but credulous ; Algarotti had a fine brain, but 
was very selfish. ‘‘ The good and worthy Jordan was the friend I 
preferred.” Sir Andrew Mitchell, the British Ambassador, was described 
as “an excellent man, with a good heart, widely cultivated, and 
attached to me.” Maria Theresa was always mentioned with respect. 
“ She is my enemy, but I must do her justice. Princesses like her are 
rare.” The death of Wilhelmina cut him to the heart. “She was 
infinitely dear to me. To her I owe for the most part the little I am 
worth. She urged me to work, to study, to take my position seriously.” 
The death of Marshal Keith in action moved him more than that of 
Schwerin. He talked longingly of Sans Souci, regretting that fate had 
not allowed him a quiet life. Once he observed that the death of the 
Prince of Prussia had destroyed the dream of abdicating in his favour 
and withdrawing to the delightful society of chosen friends. De Catt 
was not impressed. Everyone knew that August Wilhelm was unfitted 
for the burden of rule, and nobody imagined that the ablest autocrat 
of the eighteenth century would follow the example of Charles V. 
Epicurus, declared the King, appealed to the young and the fortunate ; 
riper years and the experiences of life made him a Stoic. Yet the Stoic 
always kept a warm place in his heart for the friends of his youth. 
“ Tf it all ends well,” he wrote in 1762 to Mme Camas, aged seventy-six, 
“ how I shall thank heaven to see you again, ma bonne maman, and to 
embrace you. Yes, I say embrace you, for now you have no longer any 
lover but me, you can no longer make me jealous, and I have a right 
to demand a kiss as the price of my constancy and attachment. So you 
must prepare yourself.” : 
When Frederick returned from the Seven Years War the hands of 
the clock seem to slow down. The pilot had weathered the storm, but 
the fire of youth had burned itself out and the era of adventure was 
followed by the era of routine. Every penny was needed for his suffering 
land. “‘ The King’s economy,” reported Mitchell in 1764, “ has increased 
of late to such an extent as to deserve another name ; it extends to the 
meanest trifles. He is often rough and out of humour.” Two years 
later the Ambassador wrote to Chatham: ‘‘ Great men have their 
failings. His is that of vanity, and a desire on every occasion to have 
the lead.” Though still full of mental and physical vigour, he looked 
and felt like an old man. More than ever he was le premier domestique 
de I’ Etat, the father of his country, toiling on ohne Hast, ohne Rast. 
While individuals meant less and less to him, the figure of Old Fritz 
in his faded blue snuff-soiled uniform and cocked hat grew ever more 
familiar as he moved about his provinces with the regularity of the 
seasons. Prussia, he was resolved, should be both a Rechtsstaat and a 
Kuliurstaat. So anxious was he that the meanest of his subjects should 
have fair play that in the celebrated case of Miller Arnold he angrily 
and imprisoned the Grand Chancellor and the other magis- 
trates whom he believed to have favoured the richer side, though, as 
it turned out, they had done no more than their duty and were re- 
instated in the following reign. Everyone knows the story of the 
King finding a crowd gazing at a picture in the street. In answer to 
his inquiry he learned that it was a caricature of himself grinding 
coffee inspired by detestation of the French excisemen. “ Hang 
lower,” came the order,“ so that they can get a better view,” and he 
drove on amid cheers. “ That arrangement suits me very well,” was . 
his terse comment ; “ they say what they like and I do what I like.” 


- 
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While his entourage had often to complain of his temper and his 
tongue, the little man was inclined to regard him as a protector and a 
friend. 

A vivid and not wholly unsympathetic portrait of the King soon 
after the return of peace is painted in the well-known volumes of 
Thiébault, Vingt ans à la Cour de Berlin. When the Professor of 
Literature at the Academy, who had been selected by d’Alembert, 
arrived in 1765 he was summoned to Potsdam. 

The King: You do not know German? 

Thiébault : No, sir, but I hope soon to master it. 

The King: You are fortunate in your ignorance. Give me your 
word of honour that you will not learn our language. 

The promise regretfully given was faithfully kept. Frederick took 
to him and summoned him occasionally for a long talk. It was not 
always an unmixed pleasure, for the host was mistrustful and the 
Frenchman never felt entirely at ease. Great tact and self-control 
were needed when the King indulged his unpleasant propensity’ for 
gibes to which argumentative replies were impossible. In conversing 
with literary men, declares Thiébault, he liked to forget that he was 
King, but he would not have been pleased if it were forgotten by his 
guests. Loving philosophic discussions, he would encourage visitors 
to express their opinions, particularly on the subject of religion, and 
would then launch out in sarcastic comment. When the embarrassed 
guest took refuge in silence, he was annoyed. Had he a heart? 
Thiébault asked himself. For a time he could not answer the question, 
but the problem was solved when the death of his nephew Prince 
Henry, a promising lad of eighteen, moved him to almost uncontrollable 

ief. ; 

Among Thiébault’s duties was that of revising and sometimes reading 
to the Academy his master’s dissertations, a task beset by many pitfalls. 
Once the royal author lost his temper when a bad mistake was pointed 
out and a second attempt was pronounced even worse. “ This new 
criticism was too much for him. His face became red with anger and 
wore a menacing look. It was a tense moment, but the danger quickly 
passed.” The correction was accepted, for the royal author prided 
himself on his French and felt that he had a reputation to lose. De 
Catt, we are told, despite his official title, never read to his master, who 
preferred to read aloud himself. Once when the King’s eyes were bad, 
Thiébault read Figaro to him, but Beaumarchais pleased the Prussian 
autocrat as little as Louis XVI. Five copies were bought of every book 
which he desired to read, since he possessed identical libraries at 
Potsdam, Sans Souci, Charlottenburg, Berlin and Breslau. Possessing 
only a smattering of Latin and no Greek, he studied the classics in 
French translations. 

An incisive analysis of this complicated character by Sir Andrew 
Mitchell’s successor, Sir James Harris (afterwards Lord Malmesbury), 
in a despatch dated March 18th, 1776, emphasised “ that motley com- 
position of barbarity and humanity which so strongly mark his 
character. I have seen him weep at tragedy, known him to pay as 
much care to a sick greyhound as a fond mother to a favourite child ; 
yet the next day he has given orders for the devastation of a province, 
or by a wanton increase of taxes made a whole district miserable. He 
is so far from being sanguinary that he scarce ever suffers a criminal 
to be punished capitally, unless for the most notorious offence; yet 
in the last war he gave secret orders to several of his army surgeons, 
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rather to run the risk of a wounded soldier dying than by the amputd- 
tion of a limb increase the number and expense of his invalids. Thus, 
never losing sight of his object, he lays aside all feelings the moment 
-that is concerned. And although as an individual he often appears 
and really is humane, benevolent and friendly, yet the instant he acts 
in his royal capacity these attributes forsake him and he carries with 
him desolation, misery and persecution wherever he goes. Though they 
feel the rod of iron with which they are governed, few repine and none 
venture to murmur.” The Ambassador hints at unnatural vice, but 
there is no foundation for such scandalous talk. He only spent four 
years in Berlin, and, unlike Sir Andrew Mitchell, never learned to know 
him well. 
G. P. Gooca. 
(To be continued.) 


EARLY ENGLISH TRAVELLERS IN 
ETHIOPIA. 


THIOPIA has been a country of mystery and romance through 
the ages. In the Bible it is known as Kush, but the present 
name came to it through the Greeks, and is interpreted as 

Land of the Burnt Faces. A few adventurous explorers among the 
Greeks and Romans sailed down the Red Sea and described the coast 
of the modern Eritrea, and in the Byzantine epoch a Greek-speaking 
kingdom flourished. But the country has been bound up with the 
Semitic peoples. Ancient tradition, Jewish and Christian, tells of 
the dispersion of some of the tribes of Israel to Ethiopia, and of a 
Jewish dynasty, founded by a woman, ruling the country in the early 
Middle Ages, From time immemorial the kings, claiming lineage 
from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, have proudly described them- 
selves as the -unconquered Lion of Judah. During the Dark and 
Middle Ages, however, after the Moslem conquest of the lands bordering 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, Ethiopia disappeared almost 
entirely from the knowledge of Europe. The Crusaders, indeed, 
brought back from Palestine stories of a Christian empire of Prester 
John, of fabulous wealth and power ; and the European kings searched 
for that emperor as an ally against the common enemy, the infidel 
Moslem. At first, they thought he was to be found in Asia, somewhere 
on the road to India. It was not till the fifteenth century, when the 
Moslem Moors were finally driven from their last foothold in Spain 
and Portugal, and when bold Christian explorers from Portugal, 
seeking a new way to the Indies, had circumnavigated Africa, that the 
Kingdom of Prester John was located in the heart of that Continent. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the war, an English translation was 
published of the earliest Portuguese chronicle of the discovery of 
Abyssinia. A Portuguese manuscript, ‘which had been acquired by 
the British Museum in 1935, told of the early attempts in the fifteenth 
century by Prince Henry the Navigator to find the empire of Prester 
John. It was, however, the sovereign of Ethiopia who managed to 
send an emissary to the King of Portugal, in 1487. Then an emissary 
from Portugal, knowing Arabic, was able to make his way to Abyssinia, 
but did not return ; for.the Prester did not part with his guest. But 
when the Ottoman Sultan Selim I conquered Egypt in 1516, and the 
Moslems on the coast threatened to invade Abyssinia, the Prester 
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turned for help to Christian Portugal. The great Albuquerque 
recognised the value of a foothold in an allied country on the Red Sea 
which commanded the way to India. He died before his purpose was 
accomplished ; but a second expedition which sailed from Goa in 1520 
carried a mission that established diplomatic relations with the 
Prester John. 

The doings of the mission and an account of the country were fully 
recorded by the Jesuit secretary of the envoy, Father Alvarez. His 
story was early translated into English, and is the first English book 
on Ethiopia. For one hundred and fifty years Jesuit missionaries 
pursued their effort to spread the Roman Catholic faith among the 
one African people who were Christian, but whose Christianity was - 
heretical. They were in the end successful in influencing the royal 
circle ; but in the seventeenth century a priestly and popular movement 
rose against them, and drove them from the country. The story of 
the Portuguese expeditions, of their battles against the Moslem 
invaders, and of their long-drawn struggles with the native Church, 
is told in many chronicles, starting with Father Alvarez and ending 
with Father Lobo, who lived in the country 1625-34, and barely 
escaped with his life when the Jesuits were expelled. Lobo’s chronicle 
was translated into English from a French version by Dr. Johnson.’ 
The translation, published in 1735, was Johnson’s first literary work, 
for which he received five guineas, that he needed for the funeral 
expenses of his mother. A book on Ethiopia had appeared in English 
fifty years before. It was the translation of the history of the country 
written by John Ludolphus, a Saxon Count and councillor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, who had not visited the country, but had 
gathered stories of its history from Ethiopian Christians studying in 
the Vatican. 

Jobnson’s excursion into Abyssinian chronicles was, no doubt, the 
inspiration for the setting in Ethiopia of his philosophical romance, 
Rasselas.* The hero of the story is the son of “ the miglity emperor,” 
in whose dominion “ the father of waters begins his course, whose 
bounty pours down the Egyptian streams of plenty and scatters over 
the earth the harvest of Egypt.” It is notable that Johnson intro- 
duces in his romance a dissertation, written in his impressive periods, 
on the art of flying : “ I have been long of the opinion that instead of 
the tardy conveyance of ships or chariots, men might use the simple 
migration of wings... . You will be necessarily upborne by the air 
if you can renew your impulse upon it faster than the air can recede 
from the pressure. How easily shall we then trace the Nile through 
all its passage to distant regions, and examine the forces of nature 
from one extremity of the Earth to the other.” 

Already the English people were conceiving an interest in the 
sources of the River Nile, and it was that interest which led the first 
of the great British travellers to Ethiopia. He was a Scotchman, 
James Bruce, who, having already embarked on discovery in North 
Africa, prepared himself to trace the sources of the river of Egypt in 
the heart of the Dark Continent. He lived in Ethiopia for five years, 
from 1767-72, and entered the service of one of the warring kings. 
The seven volumes of his travels include a detailed and colourful 
account of his expedition in search of the sources, and of the life of 
the court and the people on the one hand, and of the political and 
cultural history of the country on the other hand. During his stay 

* The name of the Prince is a corruption of Ras Selch, who was, in fact, brother of a 
King Jesus. 
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the kingdom was in the throes of civil war and disintegration, which 
lasted nearly a century. He reached Lake Tana in the heart of the 
mountains, and made his way from there to springs of the Blue Nile, 
which he compared with the sources of the Tweed and the Clyde. 
Proudly he records that he had found the secret which had baffled 
_ travellers for three thousand years, and had done what kings and 
armies had failed to do. 

There was a practical as well as a eeceasnied aim to his travels. 
Now that Britain was becoming a conquering and commercial power 
in the Orient, he believed it was important to know the geography of 
the Red Sea, which was a highway of the empire. At the time, how- 
ever, his attempt to interest the Government was not heeded ; and it 
was not till the Napoleonic wars that any systematic exploration was 
made by an English official mission. Fearing that the French would. 
attempt to secure Egypt in a division of the Turkish Empire with 
Russia, Lord Valentia (George Annesley) set out from India to survey 
the western shores of the Red Sea. He wrote a lively record of his. 
explorations from 1802-6: Voyages and Travels to India, the Reč 
Sea, Abyssima and Egypt. He took with him as secretary and drafts- 
man Mr. Henry Salt, who was to be the first British envoy to Ethiopia. 
In his introduction he sets out his motive: “ It has always appeared 
to me extraordinary that, if the western coast of the Red Sea were 
really as dangerous as the moderns have uniformly represented it, the 
ancients should have navigated it in preference to the eastern coast. 
Nor could my suspicion that a western passage existed be removed by 
the silence of the British officers....The commercial advantages 
which might attend the opening of communications with Abyssinia 
appeared well worth attention. A more favourable time for making 
the attempt could never be expected than immediately after British 
naval power had been so fully displayed on the shores of Arabia and 
Egypt, and when the trade with the interior countries had beer 
interrupted in its usual channels through the latter country, first by 
the conquest of France, and afterwards by the civil war between the 
Porte and the Beys, which had caused perfect separation between the 
upper and the lower countries. I regard it, too, as a national reflection 
that the coasts which had afforded profitable and certain trade in gold, 
ivory and pearls to the sovereigns of Egypt, should be a perfect blank 


-. in our charts; and that, while new islands and even continents were 


discovered by the abilities of our seamen, we should have become so 
ignorant of the eastern shore of Africa as to be unable to ascertain any 
of the harbours and islands described by the ancient navigators.” 
Lord Valentia was not wanting in the Christian missionary zeal 
which characterised his generation, and was to be the second motive 
for Ethiopian expeditions. He took on his vessel two Abyssiniam 
boys ; and instead of their slavish names of Sidi and Pompey, gave 
them the Christian designations of George Habash (that is, Abyssinia), 
and Harry Gondar (then the capital of Abyssinia). ‘‘ Christians they 
were born, but of the doctrines of Christianity or, indeed, those of any 
other religion, they had no idea.” In 1805 he sent his secretary with 
a small retinue to explore the interior of the country, and establish 
relations with the rulers. One of the party was an interpreter from 
Mocha who knew Arabic, and another a trader who knew both Arabic 
and the Abyssinian language. The party made their way from the 
coast to Axum, the historic capital, and to what is the present province 
of Tigre. Salt was as enthusiastic about the prospects of spreading 
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trade and civilisation in Abyssinia as his employer: “I am fully 
persuaded that there is no part of the world where European influence 
might be exerted with more beneficent effect.” 

_ The head of the expedition believed that communication between 
Abyssinia and other Christian countries had been reopened by his 
efforts ; and he made a strong appeal for the establishment of a British 
Legation in Abyssinia and of an English protected port on the western 
coast of the Red Sea. Realistic and altruistic motives were combined. 
“It was fortunate that France did not know that Abyssinia was 
accessible. English influence, too, would put an end to the export 
of slaves.” Salt was, indeed, sent on a second expedition, bearing 
presents and a letter from King George ITI to the King of Abyssinia. 
‘Owing to internal troubles, it was impossible for him to proceed to 
‘Gondar, then the capital, and deliver the presents to the King himself. 
He handed them to the Ras (chieftain) of Tigre, and tells of the immense 
impression which they ‘made. The Ras looked on them for hours, 
and would break out with exclamations of delight. The effect pro- 
duced on all the minds of the people was apparent. ‘‘ The purity of 
our religion ceased to be questioned; our motives for visiting the 
country were no longer doubted, and our importance was rated so 
highly that the King’s brother visited me.” 

Lord Valentia gave his family name of Annesley to the bay of the 
port of Massowa. It was, however, not on the western but the 
eastern shores of the Red Sea that the British Government a little 
later placed its portal to the Indian Ocean, at Aden. During the first 
part of the nineteenth century, the interest of the English people in 
Ethiopia was rather religious than commercial or political. Protestant 
missionaries sought, for many years in vain, to enter the country ; but 
in 1830, Gobat, who was later to be the second Protestant Bishop in 
Jerusalem, was able to achieve the purpose. He was the first of a 
line of devoted men and women, partly British, partly Swiss and 
German, who lived and travelled in the country, taught and healed, 
and left records of its customs. 

At the same time, the political and exploring activities were not 
-wanting. In 1840, Major Cornwallis Harris was sent with a mission 
from India to make a commercial convention with the King of Shoa. 
‘Like the other travellers, he was not content with describing his own 
expedition, but gave an account of the history of the country and of 
its animal and vegetable life. He concluded the convention, and 
Drought back the following message from the King of Shoa: “ You 
will write all you have seen to your country, and will say to the British 
Queen that, though far behind the nations of the white men, from 
whom Ethiopia first received her religion, there yet remains a spark 
of Christian love in the breast of the Kings of Shoa.” <A few years 
after the mission of Harris, the first British consul was appointed to 
Ethiopia. He was Walter Chichele Plowden, who was sent to Massowah 
in 1848 by Lord Palmerston for that purpose. Before that he, had 
spent four years in the country in an expedition with another adven- 
turous Englishman, Bell, to trace the sources of the White Nile. Bell 
became the adviser of King Theodore, and Plowden remained in the 
country till 1860, when Bell fell fighting with the King, and he himself 
‘was killed by rebels. His papers were edited and published by his 
brother at the time of the British military expedition against King 
‘Theodore in 1867, which was sent to rescue his successor and some 
missionaries. He had been a friend and trusted councillor of the 
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King, for whom he had great admiration. But after he and Bell died,. 
Theodore was seized with savage frenzies. 

Another British traveller who explored the country with Bell and 
Plowden was a bird-lover, Parkyns. He had two special interests, 
to reach the elusive sources of the Nile and to describe birds. But 
the arch-explorer and the one master of the art of writing to describe 
the country was Richard Burton, who is more famous for his expedi- 
tions to the heart of Arabia on the other side of the Red Sea. He did 
not penetrate, indeed, to the Ethiopian kingdom in its then extent. 
He was concerned to trace the great lakes of Central Africa ; but before 
setting out for them resolved to enter the sealed city of Harar, which 
was then ruled by an Arab sultan. Harar, which was to be con- 
quered by the father of Haile Selassie, and become thirty years later 
the second city of Ethiopia, had been for centuries a holy city of Islam, 
and had not been entered by any European travellers. That was 
enough to attract Burton, who was hungry for dangerous ventures. 
“ A bigoted ruler and a barbarian people threaten death to the infidel 
who venture within their walls. Of all foreigners, the English were, of 
course, the most hated and dreaded ; at Harar slavery still holds its 
headquarters, and the dragon well knows what to expect from the 
hand of St. George. Thus the travellers who appeared in beavers and 
black coats became persuaded that the city was inaccessible, and 
Europeans ceased to trouble themselves about Harar. ... Few are the 
sights of the world which in the present Age, when men hurry about 
the earth, have not opened the gates to the adventurers. The ancient 
metropolis of a mighty race, the only permanent settlement in East- 
Africa, a reputed seat of Moslem learning, a walled city of stone houses, 
possessing its independent chiefs, its unknown language and its own 
coinage, an emporium of the coffee trade and a great manufdctory of 
cotton cloth—amply deserve the trouble of exploration.” 

Burton believed that it was the British destiny to bring order and 
civilisation throughout the Dark Continent. He urged the Government 
to occupy the Somali coast, which, since the opening of the Suez 
Canal, had a new importance. Peace was a dream of the wise, war 
was the history of men. ‘‘ The English of former generations were 
celebrated for gaining ground in both hemispheres ; their broad Jands 
were not won by a peace policy.” And he and a small band of pioneers. 
prepared the way for our East African empire. Burton was almost the 
last of the great line of traveller-writers to explore part of Ethiopia. 
He combined the three motives which had attracted Englishmen to 
the country: the discovery of the head-waters of the Nile, the sup- 
pression of slavery, and the establishment of England’s control over 
the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. In our day the tradition has been 
maintained by Mr. Cheeseman, Oriental Secretary of our Legation. 
What marks these travellers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
was the consciousness of a high purpose in their journeys. It gives 
to their stories a dignity and a thoroughness that are not to be found 
in the tales of most of the latter-day scribes. 

Norman BENTWICH. 


THE RELIGION OF RABELAIS. 


HE reconciliation of natural and supernatural, which we have 

come to consider as the property of this century, began four 

hundred years ago. Rabelais was its progenitor, Rabelais is 
its epitome. His intellectual principles go as far as those of any 
modern, and it is only in knowledge and in methods that he and his 
time were behindhand. Naturalist and doctor before all, he referred 
many human ills and most human failings to the “ humours ” of the 
body or of climate, and yet he was not a materialist. His Titanic 
jollity and jesting, his chaotic grossness, his Jan Steen-like powers 
of painting, these—the qualities by which he is usually known—have 
almost overcrusted his more spiritual philosophy. Yet it is there; 
he asserted his belief in God as strongly as his belief in Nature, though 
he may be said to have always seen God by the light of Nature rather 
than Nature by the light of God. It is in Nature that he seeks for 
evidence of divinity, whether he marvels at the intricate beauty of 
shells and plants, or bids Prince Gargantua and his tutor look on the 
stars and ‘ pray to the Creator.” Nature on Rabelais’ lips must be 
understood to include humanity. ‘‘If,’”’ he says, ‘‘ we would achieve 
a sure and satisfying knowledge of the divine, two things are necessary 
-——God’s guidance and man’s company.” With us of to-day, any 
reconciliation of the spiritual and the material has been a conscious 
struggle, a gradual adjustment of facts; but with Rabelais it was a 
natural expression of views, which he never felt to be conflicting. 
Our creeds may be the more experienced; but his are the more 
vivifying—tich as they are in the splendour and robustness of youth. 

With the facts of his life we are not here concerned, except in so far 
as they affected his beliefs. He early became a monk, but after a 
time he grew disgusted with the ignorance and coarse morals around 
him. The Abbot of the monastery seized Rabelais’ books, and 
Rabelais took French leave of the Abbot. Still in his monk’s dress, 
he wandered southward through the provinces, stopping at the uni- 
versities and enjoying life in every form. Then he turned doctor- 
medical lecturer, studied at Montpellier and lectured at Lyons. In 
that town he dissected a corpse before a crowd of students. He was 
the first Frenchman to venture on an experiment which, without 
the permission of the Pope, had hitherto been impossible, because 
theologians thought that it interfered with the resurrection of the body. 
But science was growing stronger than theology, and Lyons welcomed 
the new doctor. 

Here was printed, in 1533, the first part of his Pantagruel—the 
““New Gospel” as it was called at Court—here he was, when the 
great Cardinal du Bellay found him, and took him as his secretary to 
Rome; a bad day for Popes and Cardinals. Later on he was made 
Curé of Meudon (he had never left the Church) and varied his clerical 
duties by a good many absences. He was probably a better traveller 
than he was a parish priest. In 1552 he resigned his living, and a year 
later he died. ` 

The combination of bold anatomist and officiating churchman was 
significant of the man. Rabelais, like Erasmus, had no taste for 
martyrdom ; on the contrary, he thought it an obstacle to the progress 
of liberty. The love of knowledge was with him a religious doctrine. 
“Give yourself up to the study of Nature’s truths,” he exclaimed, 
“and let nothing in this world be unknown to you!” He hated 
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untruth and hypocrisy, and he hated asceticism more than either— 
whether it was that of the monastery or the intellectual asceticism of 
the schoolmen ; whether it came from the Protesting Calvin or the 
Catholic Savonarola. His strongest weapon against it was mirth. 
“ Rire c'est le propre de Vhomme,” he said once and for all. 

He had done well to settle in Lyons, which was then the centre of 
Reform. France is perhaps the only country in which for some years 
Renaissance and Reformation went hand-in-hand. The fact was that 
there it was more an intellectual than a moral movement—a general 
war against ignorance in which scholars, poets, mystics, wits, 
Calvinists, liberal Catholics, translators of the Gospels, and lampooners 
of the monks, made common cause. Margaret of Navarre, the King’s 
sister, was long at the head of the party, and Rabelais’ dedication of 
his third book to her sufficiently shows the popularity of knowledge. 
His sarcasms at the expense of the monks and their “ Moque-Dieu ” 
prayers were endless, and he lost no opportunity of proclaiming the 
duty of health, enjoyment, and family life. “ Depart, poor folk, 
in the name of God the Creator,” says Grandgousier to the pilgrims 
... “ and henceforth do not be so ready for these idle, futile journeys. 
Keep your families; work, each man of you, at his own calling; 
educate your children, and live according to the teaching of the good 
Apostle, St. Paul. If you do this, God and His Angels will guard 
you.” And again there is this thought’ expressed in homelier 
language : 

“Oh, how small is the number of those to whom Jupiter hath 
shown such favour that he hath destined them to plant cabbages. 
For they always have one foot on the ground and the other is not 
far off it. Let those who will dispute about happiness and sovereign 
good; but, according to my opinion, whosoever planteth cabbages, 
at the instant findeth happiness.” 

All this, it may be said, is only the religion of good sense and good 
humour. Had Rabelais stopped here, he would have remained a 
philosopher and made no more exalted flight than Montaigne. He 
went farther and believed in the permanence of soul. The inter- 
dependence of body and soul was one of his dogmas, and Descartes’ 
theory that soul was an essence apart, complete in itself, would never 
have appealed to him. ‘ Thank the Good God,” he says, when 
you eat and drink, “for by this sweet bread and wine he cures you of 
all your perturbations, whether of body or of soul.” 

Tradition has it that Rabelais died saying, “ Je vats chercher le 
grand Peut-être.” Another story tells how the Bishop of Evreux 
possessed a Galen, annotated by Rabelais. By the side of a passage 
in which the elder doctor denied the immortality of the soul, the’ 
younger and greater had written, ‘‘ Hic vero se Galenus plumbeum 
ostendit.” The Bishop, according to report, made use of the note to 
undeceive Henri IV, who had always looked upon Rabelais as an . 
atheist. But apart from these stories, we have in his great book his 
own testimony as to his creed :— 

“I believe,” says Pantagruel, “that all thinking souls [toutes 
dmes intellectives| are beyond the power of Fate’s scissors, All are 
alike immortal.” . . . And elsewhere he bids us await death like the 
good poet, Rominagrobis, ‘ with joyful bearing, frank countenance, 
and radiant looks,” that we may here have a foretaste of “ the sweet 
felicity that the good God has prepared for His faithful, His chosen 
servants, in the life beyond—the Life of Immortality.” 


N 
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Rabelais’ genius sets him apart in his age, but he was not alone 
in his views. Many of them were shared by other thinkers—the 
party of Reconciliation. Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, with their 
school, were the best known amongst them, and much that they 
thought or wrote would have pleased Prince Pantagruel. These men, 
in spite of their liberalism, were not conscious innovators. They were 
deeply attached to the old bottles, and did not see that their new wine 
was likely to burst them. Rabelais, in the prologue to his fourth 
book, addressed to the Cardinal de Châtillon, says that he would 
certainly light his own funeral pyre—‘‘a l'exemple du phænix ”— 
if one word of heresy were found in bis pages. He disliked Luther 
as much as did Erasmus, and Sir Thomas More went to the scaffold 
in the cause of Papal supremacy. 

Rabelais’ fidelity to his Mother Church did not hinder him from 
mocking its Head, not to speak of its minor dignitaries. In the Isle 
of the Papomanes, the Sacred Decretals are unmercifully laughed at ; 
and when the soldier, Epistemon, descends into Hades, he finds that 
Pope Julius the Second has turned into a pieman who bargains with a 
lawyer about his pies, and ends in trouble for asking fraudulent prices. 
Rabelais stands apart from his comrades for more reasons than one ; 
and it is not only his genius which carries him past them. The warmth . 
of his beliefs distinguished him from the rest. Erasmus and his 
intellectual followers were cold towards humanity, except as an idea ; 

‘they loved learning and refinement, despised fools, and hated ignorance 
and the mob. 

Sir Thomas More was, it is true, full of benevolence, but the masses, 
for him, were still the lower classes, and it was more as a thinker that 
he benefited them in his distant Utopia than by any active intercourse. 
Rabelais alone loved them—not as objects of philanthropy, but 
because he loved his kind and because good nature and honesty, 
the virtues he most cared for, were oftenest found among the people. 
His best fables are about peasants. 

Probably his very faults—his natural coarseness and unbridled 
jollity—had a good deal to do with his sympathies; but for all that, 
they were grounded upon a generous love. ‘ Men,” he said, “ were 
born for the aid and succour of men.” There was no scorn in his 
large and sunny nature. So he speaks through the mouth of 
Pantagruel—" There is only one thing I dislike, and that is contempt 
of the commonplace.” 

The thought of Rabelais bore blossom in his own times and in those 
immediately after him, but it did not bear fruit till a much later day. 
It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to gauge his work or determine who 
are his spiritual descendants, but one is tempted to cast a glance in 
that direction. He belonged, as we previously mentioned, to that 
party who wished to combine the old with the new, and knowledge 
with Religion. But it is not too much to say that the modern school 
of science—the lovers of Nature and Reason, the students of their 
laws—are descended in direct line from Rabelais, though king and 
dynasty are alike unconscious of one another. Newton and Locke, 
Darwin and Herschel, Huxley and Pasteur, would all have delighted 
him. For France, Rousseau and Rabelais, apostles of Nature, may be 
said to represent the two great natural schools of thought; ‘those 
who with Rabelais look at Nature from the outside; those 
who with Rousseau look at her through the medium of their own 
souls. Rousseau formed a larger number of writers by his direct 
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influence; the Romantic School and its followers—Chateaubriand, 
George Sand, De Musset, Victor Hugo—but Rabelais will probably 
have more effect on thought in the long run. 

It is curious that it should be in the British Isles that his most 
recognisable descendants can be found. Charles Kingsley, his eager 
admirer, is one of them; Kingsley, with his “ consecration of things 
secular,” and his reverence for every form of life. Robert Browning 
is another—he who loved the light and fought asceticism as the Devil, 
he who reverenced the “ poor coarse hand” and said that “ All good 
things are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.” 
Browning’s orthodoxy heightens the resemblance; like Rabelais, 
he was content to let things alone and accept the old forms, provided 
he might fill them with a new meaning. Amongst earlier authors 
there are none so closely related as these two to the Prince Pantagruel, 
Swift’s Rabelaisian humour is a proverb, but it only possesses the 
superficial resemblance of a conscious imitation of form, and his 
savage cruelty was as foreign as anything could be to Rabelais’ jovial 
charity. The laugh of the Dean was not the laugh which his pre- 
decessor called “ le propre de Phomme.” Sir Thomas Browne, doctor 
and philosopher, is much nearer the Renaissance thinker; but the 
Religto Medics is made for the byways of wisdom—for the intimate 
firelight of the study. 

One cannot but wonder how far Rabelais was aware of his philosophy. 
He began his great work only to amuse himself, writing it, so he tells 
us, as he ate his meals. But before he had done it, he had—however 
lightly—defined what he meant by Pantagruelism: “ A certain gaiety 
of spirit conceived in scorn of chance. And if you ask me ‘why?’ 
good people, here is the unanswerable answer: ‘ Such is the will of 
the All-good and Omnipotent God, in which I acquiesce . . . Whose 
Gospel of good tidings I worship.’ ” 

The results of this creed are practically embodied in his ideal Abbey 
of Thelema, the sumptuous palace to which men and women in 
splendid robes—that seem fresh from the brush of Titian—alike 
retired, to study and enjoy each other’s company. Over the door 
stood written, “ Enter all ye who proclaim the Gospel by your deeds. 
Enter and lay the foundations of a deep faith here.” All went well 
in the Abbey, because “ people who are free, well-born, and well- 
taught, discoursing together in goodly companies, have by nature 
an instinct and a spur which ever incites them to fair actions and 
guards thein from vice.” : 

Love—extended to our fellows—is to Rabelais, as to Browning 
and Kingsley, the only solution of human ills. If men would help 
one another, there would be ‘ peace amongst mortals, good faith, 
repose and delight. No lawsuit, no war, no disputing.” And without 
this large charity, intellect, which he so much valued, seemed to him 
worthless, “ Wisdom,” he says,-‘‘ cannot enter an unkind spirit, 
and knowledge without conscience is the ruin of the soul.” And 
finally—“ We establish sovereign good not by taking and receiving, 
but by giving with both hands.” And in this, he adds, lies happiness. 
i ARTHUR HASLAM. 


THE TEMPLE. 


N days of peace the Temple had become the centre of pilgrimage , 
Í for visitors from overseas and other parts of this country. The 
wanton destruction which it has suffered from enemy action has 
stimulated public interest and enlisted a deep measure of sympathy. 
To this has now been added quite a different reason for appreciation 
of the charm which is recognised by those who have been accustomed 
to wander around its courts. In the County of London Reconstruction 
plan prepared by the London County Council, the Temple and the other 
two Inns of Court are given as models of what are described as pre- 
cinctal areas. Their principal feature is that they are cut off from 
the main stream of traffic and devoted to a particular interest. It is 
proposed that others might be created elsewhere, such as the University 
quarter at Bloomsbury, and as “‘ the most ambitious of the monumental 
projects a precinct devised for Whitehall, the Houses of Parliament, 
and the Abbey, which might achieve a really permanent atmosphere 
of dignity and calm.” It is proposed that “ in precincts of this kind, 
free from noise, dirt, and the danger of through traffic, people should 
be able to spend their working hours and city dwellers their lives.” 
It is worth while to recall, however, that the Temple has not always 
been cut off as it is at the present time from the main stream of traffic. 
When the Courts were at Westminster, the normal route for anyone 
going from the City was to proceed down Middle Temple Lane and 
take the boat from the landing stage which existed until the Embank- 
ment was made in the middle of last century. The right of the 
members of the Inns to this particular landing place is still preserved 
on the Embankment with gates adorned with the arms of the two Inns. 
This user of the Middle Temple Lane was not, however, enjoyed by 
right, as the Lord Mayor had occasion to learn when he endeavoured 
to establish it by proceeding, in 1668, with his sword erect down the 
lane. The students of the Inner Temple, in particular, took umbrage 
at his action, and as soon as they saw the City’s sword held aloft, raised 
a tumult and beat it down. The incident was mentioned by Pepys 
in his diary, from which it appears that after having fled for shelter 
into a “ private counsellor’s ” chambers, the Lord Mayor was obliged 
to stay there for some time, and was only able to return to the City 
by retiring out of the Temple by stealth. Fleet Street, on one side, 
and the Embankment on the other, now protect the quietude of the 
Temple by channelling the main streams of traffic from east to west. 
The chief preliminary to the establishment of a precinct is some 
similar diversion of traffic. 

The Temple, however, has had experience that traffic is not the only 
thing from which protection is required in order to obtain repose. On 
the east side of the Temple there is a district known as Alsatia, which 
developed from the time when the White Friars were in occupation of 
that area, and as a religious order were invested with the privilege of 
sanctuary. When they ceased to be in occupation, the district retained 
their name and the inhabitants, who followed in occupation, still 
claimed some of the ancient right of sanctuary in a practical manner 
by declining to recognise the jurisdiction of the City and resisting 
any attempts to put down their unruly behaviour from time to time. 
This was a disturbing element to be closely associated with the students 
of the Inn, especially those who were inclined to show similar pro- 
pensities, so that the Benchers were constantly concerned to stop up 
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any loopholes which might exist between the adjoining property and 
the chambers in the Inn. Nevertheless, the precinct was preserved 
by buildings which were not always the property of the Inn. A 
notable example on the eastern side of the Temple is a gateway to the 
Inner Temple over which is a room known as Prince Henry’s Room, 
now in the custody of the London County Council. The adjoining 
buildings which form the boundary from that side are not the property 
of the Inn, so that the preservation of the precinct depends upon any 
action which may be taken in the reconstruction of the frontage to 
Fleet Street. In the plan put forward by the Corporation of the City 
of London, the position of the Temple has been left for consideration 
by the Benchers of the Inns in the same way as it was left out of 
account in the L.C.C.’s plan. It may be noted, however, that at 
least one critic of the former, Mr. Ralph Tubbs, has drawn attention to 
the Temple with its series of courts, varying in scale, some quite small 
and paved, and others larger and laid out as gardens, as being the type 
- of precinct which could be adopted within the City. “‘ Its small intimate 
courts,” he adds, “ in which business men discuss their business bare- 
headed, were once a feature of the City. This type of ‘ collegiate’ 
planning offers a solution which would be both practical and capable 
of fine architectural expression ” (The New Statesman and Nation, 
August 5th, 1944). 

On the west side of the Temple there was not the same difficulty 
with the neighbours of the Middle Temple, though Bruce Williamson, 
in his History of the Temple, shows that the taverns and victualling 
houses around the periphery of the area, where the students gathered, 
were a cause of trouble and annoyance to the Benchers of both Inns. 
It may be added that on the west side reciprocity requires that the 
plan of the adjoining buildings should be such as to provide a more 
satisfactory background than that which the Fountain has had for 
a good many years. 

In considering the predominant features which characterise the 
Temple as a precinctal area, most people would probably give first 
place to the nature of the buildings and the collegiate aspect of the . 
Courts. The gardens, for which, in former days, Gray’s Inn was 
specially famous, occupy a prominent place in the Inns, particularly 
in the Temple, where they are formed by the land which was originally 
the foreshore of the river. To them have been added, as a result of 
war conditions, groups of wild flowers and plants growing among the - 
ruins. In the Middle Temple the historic Fountain, which was so 
familiar to readers of Dickens, has now been replaced by an unsightly 
tank. 

In the case of the Temple, however, it is interesting to consider how 
far the Temple Church is a necessary contribution to the completion 
of the area as a precinct and a sanctum from the outside world. The 
position which the church has occupied throughout the centuries is 
far more than that of being merely a place of worship. Time was 
when legal documents were signed and witnessed within its entrance. 
In more recent years, it has occupied a unique place in the domestic 
life of the two Inns. The solicitude for its care is shared by all, whatever 
may be their religious denomination. The present condition of the 
church, of which the choir portion is largely in ruins, has added to 
the indignation felt by many who have no particular attachment to ` 
the Temple at the destruction wrought within its precincts. It is 
satisfactory to be able to record that at the time of writing perhaps 
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the oldest feature of the whole building—the Western Doorway, which 
formed part of the original church eight centuries ago—is still intact. 
The Round has so far been made usable for services, but on a scale 
that provides an interesting contrast with their former dignity, though 
not wholly unfavourable to the present arrangement. The substitu- 
tion of a piano for the famous organ may bring regrets to some music 
‘lovers, but the reduction in the size and scope of the choir gives an 
opportunity to the congregation to take part, which, judging from 
experience, is not altogether unwelcome. The long-standing con- 
troversy about the recumbent figures—whether their crossed legs 
indicated that they were Crusaders or not—is for the time being put 
out of sight, if not of memory, by covering cement structures. It is 
clear, therefore, that enough of the church remains to be able to effect 
a restoration which will be worthy of its ancient history. In this 
connection it is worth while to recall that the main portion of the 
building, as familiar to the present generation, had been renewed to a 
considerable degree by the restoration carried out a hundred years 
ago on a plan which in no way represented the original features. 
There would be a general desire not to make any marked departure 
from any former style, but it may be laid down as a guiding principle 
that the aim should be to rebuild the church as it originally came into 
the possession of the lawyers, rather than the building which had been 
modified by men belonging to a period not particularly notable for 
the excellence of its architecture. No one could think, for example, 
that the altar, which appeared to be, though there has been some optical 
illusion, on a downward slope, was a worthy representative of the ancient 
church, or a suitable remembrance of the Knights Templars. 

The position of the church within the Temple, and the means of 
its control by a joint committee representative of the two governing 
bodies of the Inns, raises a question whether a similar arrangement 
might not be made for a combined Library. The Inner Temple 
Library has suffered complete destruction and the loss of a substantial 
portion of its contents, although care had been taken to remove a good 
deal to the country. The building of the Middle Temple Library is 
still in situ, though considerably damaged, but for many years it has 
been the subject of criticism. It was never properly planned as a 
library, and is inconveniently situated on the boundary of the Inn. 
The destruction which has taken place of buildings in the central 

part of the Temple has provided the opportunity for a combined build- 
ing which might contribute considerably to the efficiency of the collec- 
tion of books at the disposal of the two Inns, and at the same time 
effect an economy in expenditure. The Committee on Legal Education, 
over which the late Lord Atkin presided, ten years ago recognised that 
it would be impracticable to provide a large central library completely 
equipped with the law books of all the countries. The two Inns have 
the opportunity to supply the nucleus and also the organisation of a 
Library which might go a considerable way in that direction. Both 
Inns have specialised in some departments of American and Colonial 
Law, but the avoidance of duplication, which now exists, would 
enable them in combination to cover a wider range more thoroughly 
than either does at the present time. The combined catalogue, as 
Lord Atkin’s Committee recognised, is the first essential to guide the 
student and also the practitioner to the place where he might find 
available any exceptional volumes required for reference. In this 
connection it is significant that lawyers from overseas have not 
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naturally gravitated to the Inns of Court for the books which they 
Tequire, but have been provided for elsewhere, though it must be 
admitted that may be due to the amount of public attention which 
has been given to the damage done to the Inns. 

In addition to these larger problems of reconstruction of the Temple, 
there are domestic details which are likely to give rise to a good deal 
of discussion. At once these ‘matters which immediately affect the 
tenants of the chambers raise a question which has cropped up from 
time to time in the history of the Inns, and that is the extent to which 
the members themselves are entitled to have a voice in the decision. 
Bruce Williamson, in his History of the Temple, describes how the 
junior members, after the famous fire which did so much damage to 
the Temple in 1678, held a meeting which he describes as an “ open 
mutiny,” when the “ proceedings were too tumultuous to be of practical 
result.” The members were called upon to provide the funds. It was 
not, perhaps, taxation without representation, but at least the man 
who “ paid the piper ” was justified in thinking that he might have 
some voice in calling the tune. Nevertheless, the Benchers decided 
everything without giving them a chance. On the present occasion 
the extent of the amenities provided may affect the income to be 
derived from the chambers. For example, is there to be a lift? 
Many people are surprised to learn that only one building in the 
Temple possesses a little goods lift, and there is no other anywhere. 
What kind of provision will be made for clerks, so that there can be 
combined staffs? Will there be any more residential accommodation ? 
But whatever discussions there may be about these details, it is clear 
that they provide evidence of the active occupation of the Temple as 
one of the chief legal quarters of the Metropolis. There is no place for 
the ingenious suggestion to schedule the Temple under the Ancient 
Monuments Act. In fact, the return of men from military service 
will quickly raise difficulty about accommodation andthe position which 
rebuilding may occupy among the many claims upon the building 
industry. It would be unfortunate if the members of the Bar had to 
look elsewhere than to the Inns of Court, especially if in so doing there 
were any permanent tendency to depart from those ancient precincts, 
which, through the centuries, have made their environmental contribu- 
tion to the reputation and traditions of British justice thrqughout the 
world. 

C. E. A. BEDWELL. 


THACKERAY’S “THE VIRGINIANS.” 


HACKERAY is acknowledged to be the master novelist of the 

Anne and Georgian eras. He knew the eighteenth century 

through and through, and had made it his own province. The 
two novels in which Augustan portraits and landscapes appear are 
Henry Esmond and The Virginians. The former is pure Anne in all 
its aspects, with a strong Marlburian interest. The Virgintans—a 
miscalled sequel to Henry Esmond—is much more Georgian in flavour, 
introducing us in the latter part of the story to the Johnsonian circle 
and the stars revolving around it. Both novels are in themselves 
epitomes of the time and act as safe guides to a more scientific study of 
history. By his close fidelity to the speech and manners of the day, 
Thackeray allows us to feel at home and share the experiences of his 
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characters. We are enabled to see reflected in his portraits the spirit 
of the people presented on the canvas. His intimate sketches of 
Georgian domestic economy are attractive and assist to at least a 
partial understanding of the subject. These pictures cover a compre- 
hensive view of all grades of society at that time. ‘‘ Thackeray,” says 
J. B. Priestley, “ combines a wide panoramic vision of the social scene 
with a few moments of great drama; he lights up half a hundred 
characters for us and keeps them all in motion, he bathes every thing 
in atmosphere and yet never sacrifices the effect of ordinary reality.” 

Anyone who sets out on the bold adventure of evoking or re-creating 
the past in history must feel sure of his equipment and possess the 
power to stay the course. The reader is entitled to ask: Are these 
portraits of yours such as will enable us to visualise a likely approach 
to the realities? Thackeray himself in his lecture on Steele says: 
“ Out of the fictitious book I get the expression of the life of the time ; 
of the manners, of the movement, the dress, the pleasures, the laughter, 
the ridicules of Society—the old times live again, and I travel in the 
old country of England. Can the heaviest historian do more for me ? ” 
In Esmond, one regrets to note, Thackeray has been proved suspect 
as to his Marlborough, Winston Churchill in his biography of the great 
General referring to “ Thackeray’s malicious pages.” The portrait of 
the Old Pretender in the same novel is notoriously untrue. Perhaps 
the truth is that our author was living too near the time to be perfectly 
impartial in his survey. 

With its Art, its Literature, its Architecture, its Costume, the 
Georgian age has an irresistible appeal to us. We are blinded by an 
outward charm to the not so readily appreciated defects which a closer 
examination reveals to us. The eighteenth century was both brutal 
and insanitary. Looking at it from another angle, we find that deeply 
learned scholar W. P. Ker saying: “ A great intellectual revolution 
was accomplished in the eighteenth century with no insurrection, no 
manifestoes, no conceit. It has often escaped notice. It is a recovery 
of confidence and courage, an immense revival of energy. It is shown 
in the work of the novelists, in the work of the historians.” Thoroughly 
to appreciate these novels of Thackeray it would be correct to say 
that one must have an Augustan taste. The enjoyment to be derived 
from his portraits of eminent personages is enhanced by some previous 
knowledge of them, however limited this may happen to be. 

There are two heroes in The Virginians, George and Harry 
Warrington, grandsons of the Henry and Beatrice Esmond, who, it 
will be remembered, had settled on an estate in Virginia. The young 
men come on a visit to England and the story largely centres round 
their experiences while sojourning in the Mother country. George, 
the eldest, is a student, and it is he who has most contacts with the 
literary and artistic leaders of the period. By this means Thackeray 
is enabled to reincarnate for us the life of all classes of the Georgians. 
It is not always an attractive picture. He illustrates in words the 
pictorial detail Hogarth and the caricaturists like Rowlandson carried 
out on canvas. “Pater, in his appreciation of Charles Lamb, says: 
“ There are traits, customs, characteristics of house and dress, sur- 
viving morsels of old life, such as Hogarth has transferred so vividly 
into The Rake’s Progress or Marriage à la Mode, concerning which we 
well understand how, common, uninteresting, or even worthless in 
themselves, they have come to please us at last as things picturesque, 
being set in relief against the modes of our different age.” 
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First introduced to Dr. Johnson by means of a description by a 
Society gamester at Tunbridge Wells, we find the Doctor in company 
with Richardson. ‘Do you see that great, big, awkward, pock- 
marked, snuff-coloured man, who hardly touches his clumsy beaver 
in reply . . . do you know who that is? No, curse him! Who is it ? 
It’s one Johnson, a Dictionary maker. . .. That fat man he’s walking 
with is another of your writing fellows—a printer—his name is 
Richardson, he wrote Clarissa, you know.” Later on the novelist is 
described as “a short fat man, with little of the fire of genius visible 
in his eye or person.” At the same Spa we are allowed another glimpse 
of Johnson: “ Do you see that big man in brown, beating all the 
pillars with his stick? That is the learned Mr. Johnson. He comes 
to the Friars sometimes to see our Master. He was sitting. with some 
friends just now at the tea-table before Mrs. Brown’s tart-shop, 
They have tea there, twopence a cup ; I heard Mr. Johnson say he had 
seventeen cups....’’ George Saintsbury pays a well-deserved tribute 
to this book : “ In particular the Johnson passages have a verisimilitude 
which is almost diabolical .. . the author seems to have been the 
person he personates”’ ; and again : ‘‘ But here the Johnson is Johnson— 
the very same Johnson who is in Boswell, and in Mrs. Thrale, in 
Miss Burney, and in his own writings.” If there be anything to cavil 
at in his treatment of the Doctor it is that Thackeray seems to make a 
little too free with the Great Cham. There is a sense of an unbecoming 
familiarity between the author and his subject. ` He refers, for instance, 
to the slovenly table habits ascribed to the Doctor. Like Macaulay 
he goes out of his way to exaggerate the failing which in these later 
days has been minimised by authorities like Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Boswell himself in The Tour of the Hebrides remarks : “ I observed that 
Dr. J. was disgusted whenever he met with coarse manners.” 

Thackeray’s compliment to Reynolds is particularly pleasing: “I 
declare I think of ali the polite men of that age, Joshua Reynolds was 
the finest gentleman.” Both heroes are painted “by the admirable 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. George Saintsbury gives unqualified praise to 
the letter supposed to have been written by Horace Walpole. And, it 
may be remarked, to the average reader this would be justified. Miss 
Stuart, however, in her Life of Walpole does not think that those 
well versed in Walpoliana would be deceived by this essay in imitation. 
Thackeray alludes to the musical concerts performed at Ranelagh. 
This allows him the opportunity of mentioning Mrs. Thrale and her 
second husband, Piozzi. “Well,” he says, “at any rate Art has 
obtained her letters of naturalisation, and lives here on terms of 
utmost equality. If Mrs. Thrale chose to marry a music-master now, 
I don’t think her friends would shudder at the mention of her name.” 

George Warrington turns dramatist and writes two plays. Both of 
these are offered to and rejected by Garrick, but they are accepted 
and presented by Mr. Rich at Covent Garden. In the second play 
the heroine is Princess Pocahontas, an American Indian, who was a 
tragic figure of the Jacobean period. In view of the military actions 
in which Warrington had taken a part and narrowly escaped death 
under the ill-fated General Braddock, it may be assumed he had drawn 
on his personal experiences for the play’s subject-matter. Warrington’s 
own recital of these actions in America, which took place before he 
came to England, reminds one of Fenimore Cooper and G. A. Henty— 
popular authors of the nineteenth century amongst boys. 

On the military aspect Thackeray presents slight but attractive 
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sketches of Washington and Wolfe. He endows both men with an 
extreme rectitude of character. This may be authentically correct, 
but has the effect of making them appear on the “ goody-goody ” 
plane. Washington, we are told, “ though then but just of age, looked 
and felt much older. He always exhibited an extraordinary simplicity 
and gravity.” Of Wolfe we have this description: “ The young 
General had the romance of a boy on many matters. He delighted in 
music and poetry. . <. I could not but admire Mr. Wolfe’s simplicity, 
his frankness, and a sort of glorious bravery which characterised him. 
‘If it be a sin to covet honour,’ he used to say, ‘I am the most 
offending soul alive.” A levee at the’ Court of George II held in 
Kensington Palace is revealed to us. On the King’s entry the chronicle 
thus continues : “ Behind them came various gentlemen and officers 
of state, among whom Warrington at once recognised the famous 
Mr. Secretary Pitt by his tall stature, his eagle eye and beak, his 
grave and majestic presence .. . the Great Commoner, the terrible 
Cornet of Horse! His figure bestrides our narrow isle of a century 
back like a Colossus.” So does Thackeray in this novel with its 
Georgian galaxy invite us to once again view the ever-enchanting 
eighteenth century. Looking askance as we may at the author’s 
well-known but none the less irritating habit of moral digression, it is 
yet our pleasure and honour to award him the Chair of Augustan 
Studies in the Ghostly University. 
W. H. GRAHAM. 


THE AMAZING SOYA BEAN. 


HOUGH any mention of an “ oil problem ” invariably turns one’s 
| thoughts to a better utilisation of products from petroleum and 
coal, there is a second one—entirely different both chemically 
and economically—which should concern us more if we accept the 
Johnsonian maxim that “he who does not mind his belly will not 
mind anything.” The post-war supply of edible oils will be a problem 
aggravated by losses from Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines ; by the necessity to rejuvenate the whaling industry ; 
and by Germany’s prodigality in European agriculture during these 
war years. Sir Herbert Davis, director of Oils and Fats for the 
Ministry of Food, has recently told how improved hydrogenation (an 
idea we owe to two Frenchmen, Sabatier and Senderens), combined 
with the cajoling of Nigerian native chiefs to conjure more palm 
kernels and ground nuts, maintained our margarine ration to date. 
Oil from ground nuts, or “monkey nuts” or Arachis hypogea, 
spreading like a weed through French tropical Africa. Oil from the 
olive, now equally at home in California and Cyrenaica as well as in 
the North Mediterranean littoral, Oil from the sunflower (‘‘ as good as 
finest olive ”) now blooming in British fields as semi-dwarf “ Mars,” 
“ Pole Star” and ‘‘ Southern Cross ”—what further sources can we 
look to? 

One answer lies with the soya bean, glycine Max., to the botanist, 
but old “soja ” or soya since Moench named it thus 150 years ago. 
Soya has enjoyed pretty good press notices. But these stressed it asa 
product of agriculture destined for food and fodder, rather than draw 
attention to increasing rival demands for it, demands such as a mere 
three million gallons of soya oil annually for the American paint 
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trades, or several hundred thousand gallons for foundry core oils 
and shock absorbers, or the usé of soya protein for plastics for giant 


- industries such as that of Mr. Ford. Press comments also fail to 


emphasise one point about soya which makes it even in the eyes of an 
organic chemist or nutrition chemist as magic a bean as any in nursery 
tale, This is its incredible richness: richness in first-class protein, 
which we have sampled heavily disguised in the wartime sausage ; 
and in an edible oil containing that invaluable phosphatide “ lecithin.” 
The layman has shirked “ hard ’’ words, but he should learn a little 
concerning lecithin, hitherto extracted at high cost from egg yolk 
and brain tissue to improve the texture of chocolate, to function as a 
“protective colloid ’’ protecting finely dispersed products like cocoa, 
mayonnaise and egg liqueurs (pre-war!) from coalescing. For a 
change one of these “ improvers ” in our foods is beyond praise, a rich 
phosphorus concentrate, phosphorus for replenishing nerves, muscles 
and brains—‘ Ohne Phosphor kein Gedanke,” as the more-enlightened 
Germans put it. Moreover, apart from lecithin and edible oil, soya 
contains no starch, its carbohydrates being simple sugars; and it 
contains that rich protein, all digestible but not fully taken to by 
British people in soya recipes, macaroni and the like. (Some of these 
recipes, incidentally, ignore soya’s richness in itself and are as tantalis- 
ing to read these days as were those of old Hannah Glasse, predecessor 
of Mrs. Beeton. “ Ten eggs ” for an omelette, “ ten yolks and a pint 
of cream ” fora pancake! One leaves the comments to the Northerners 
who will have something to say about “soya Yorkshire puddings.’’) 
But perhaps we shall not have much chance to take to soya. Although 
we have readily imported 100,000 tons of beans and oil (Germany’s 
annual requirements were over a million tons), Mr. Ford’s idea is a 
warning, viz. 50,000 acres of soya for supplying products for a million 
cars. As there will be other industries out for soya resinoid plastics 
in the new plastics age we are promised, those who raised such a 
clamour over casein from skim milk going into plastics will have 
another cry in place of the “ robbing the babies ” theme. It will be 
soya protein for plastic cars, soya oil for shock absorbers and car 
enamels, instead: of a soya packed lunch for the passengers. Yet the . 
edible oil problem will support their complaints. 

Soya may be said to have begun a new life when the United States 
took it in, or rather developed a new technique a century after soya’s 
appearance there in 1804. Before then it seemed a case of “ East is 
East ...”, with soya a vital agricultural product of China and Japan. 
When Shen-Nung, or “ The Heavenly Farmer,” a Chinese emperor 
of 2838 B.c., mentioned it in his materia medica, Ben Tsao Gang 
Mu, soya had been cultivated, it is believed, at least 5,000 
years. Suddenly in the eighteenth century the West began to take 
notice. In 1705 Dale, an English botanist, studied its cultivation in 
Japan ; Engellbert Kämpfer followed suit ; and Linnzus also took a 
hand in describing soya of Dutch East Indies and cultivating a speci- 
men himself. Yet not until 1873, when the Viennese professor 
Haberlandt wrote his Die Sojabohne, did soya have its first cham- 
pion in the West to plough a furrow and sing its praises as the ancient 
Oriental poems had done. More important in this European recog- 
nition was the contribution of a Professor Hellriegel, which depended 
on the fact that soya, like peas, beans and clover, has its root nodules 
of nitrogen-fixing bacteria converting atmospheric nitrogen to nitrate 
with a simplicity contrasting with the expensive high-pressure syn- 
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thesis of the chemist. Hellriegel had the idea of inoculating soil with 
such bacteria prior to cultivation. First methods were crude, being 
simply to transfer soil from one used area to another ; the later one, 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Agriculture with its unrivalled 
system of research and control, was efficient since large cultures of 
bacteria from laboratories were distributed. 

So to the West! A century from 1804 a few southern states had 
made but a small addition to the expansion of soya agriculture. But 
by 1919 soya had sprouted east of the Mississippi and in New England. 
By 1924 it had become a jumping bean with five million bushels 
gathered in that year, while 1935 brought a harvest of forty million 
bushels, the corn belt states like Illinois, Missouri, Indiana and Iowa 
being now concerned—especially Illinois. Soya’s partnership with 
wheat-growing proved a boon to both, the beans being threshed by a 
large combine and the straw left on the land. Nitrogen-enriched soil 
on the one hand; on the other a harvested product with the con- 
. sistency of 40 per cent. protein, 20 per cent. fat, 20 per cent. carbo- 
hydrates, and a nice proportion of the vitamin alphabet also present. 
The West hardly went as far as the Orient with soya butter, soya 
milk and soya cheese ; instead it turned to lecithin, to refined edible 
fats, and to soya in the engineering and chemical industries. 

To come now to the question of soya cultivation in Britain—or in 
southern England—one must be impartial and not be carried away 
by the claims of many enthusiasts. Dale, the botanist, probably 
thought of such cultivation long ago; the Royal Botanical Gardens 
at Kew saw some specimens in 1790. But it was the awakening in the 
West which stirred up the ground at Woburn, where prior to 1914 the 
Royal Agricultural Society had several years’ experimenting with it 
before concluding that soya needed a warmer climate than ours. In 
I916 the Board of Agriculture, though maintaining that the Japanese 
and Manchurian varieties hitherto tested would not produce seed in 
economic amounts in Britain, suggested the possibility that varieties 
more suitable might be bred. Here wasaray of hope. Soya with over 
1,500 varieties might yet include some types which could be hardened 
to “cold, bleak Britain,” to a land where soya would have to be 
sown as late as April to avoid risks of late frosts, and harvested by the 
end of September. 

After Mr. Henry Ford’s success with thousands of acres of soya near 
Detroit, it was not surprising in 1933 to hear of part of the Fordson 
Estate at Boreham, Essex, being turned over to soya cultivation. 
A six-acre field was prepared, 47 varieties of soya from North America, 
Manchuria and Japan being sown. Despite very good weather in that 
year, the initial fast-growing period (experienced in the hot season of 
Manchuria) was not good enough : our merry month of May was not 
so merry for soya. By September many plants had very small pods ; 
others had not got beyond the flowering stage ; others yet again had 
not bloomed at all. A year later a twenty-acre field was prepared to 
utilise what was hoped to be acclimatised seed from the previous year. 
There was a good race to maturity between “ green Jap,” “ brown C,” 
and “ black O,” with the “ Jap” variety winning. One noteworthy 
point was that the poorer (or lighter ?) soil on the borders of the field 
brought maturity more readily than the richer heavier soil in the 
centre. This point agrees with the report of Sir E. J. Russell, Director 
of Rothamsted, that the lighter soil of Woburn was better than the 
heavy Rothamsted type. Yet despite the skill of Dr. Mann in the 
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trials, Sir E. J. Russell pointed out that no more than six to seven cwt. 
of soya per acre were harvested, the oil content being inferior to that 
of American soya. Professor Southworth, successful in Canada with 
soya cultivation, did not succeed in finding varieties which would bring 
improved yields in Britain. 

That there is still a case for soya in England is the belief of 
enthusiasts like J. L. North, of the Royal Botanic Society, Miss 
Elisabeth Bowbridge, who was connected with the Essex experiments, 
and Dr. H. Hunter, director of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany at Cambridge. Dr. Hunter, after twelve years’ experience, 
holds that only varieties like “ Jap ” and “ brown C ” have a tolerable 
chance of full maturity in this country, yet soya cultivation is still 
worthy of a place in British agriculture because of its superior qualities. 
Nitrogen fixation in crop rotation, together with the fact that soya 
only occupies the land for four months: such are points stressed by 
enthusiasts who make light of the failure of Germany, Italy, Switzerland 
and other European countries ; enthusiasts who refuse to be deterred 
by a climate which a famous Constable of France believed to be “ foggy, 
raw and dull.” 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 
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AS GERMANY SEES IT. 


HE tragedy prolongs itself, as the German people lend appar- 
ently willing ears to a Nazi propaganda which bids them defend 


their homeland against “ unprovoked aggression.” The Allied 
advance in the west, despite the swiftness of its thrust through France, 
was brought to an obstinate halt when it reached the German frontier, 
for the enemy was then fighting for the defence of his own country, 
surrounded by his own countrymen, helped, not hindered, by the 
civilian population. But how comes it that the German people believe 
these Nazi lies? Can they really forget that it was the Luftwaffe that 
launched the first bombs upon Poland, that the war in Europe was 
started precisely by Germany’s aggression? It may be that little is to 
be gained by an attempt to penetrate the triple brass of a nation’s self- 
satisfaction, its patriotic subjectivity, its downright skill in deceiving 
itself. After all no nation can claim immunity from the poison that 
makes of international relations a riot of mixed inanity, misunderstand- 
ing, prejudice, selfishness, folly and self-complacency that culminates 
in periodic war, launched under a specious pretence of patriotism and 
kept going by a vulgar clamour for victory at all costs. The moral 
muddle is so deeply ingrained that each combatant tends increasingly 
to regard its own cause as not only just but holy, and proceeds to 
consummate the unholy work amid exalted acts of heroic self-sacrifice. 
A true tragedy in the classic sense, for the horror follows fatally from 
the folly. 

But the present German case, as it unfolds itself at the very last, 
though protracted, gasp of the war itself, is of unusual interest, because 
it is hard to believe that even the most blinded German patriot could 
gainsay the facts of 1939, no matter how he might argue the deeper 
predisposing facts of the past half-century. Even if Germany’s ageres- 
sion in 1939 could be argued not to have been wholly “ unprovoked,” 
yet it was undeniably an aggression. How comes it then that Himmler 
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and Goebbels in the present extremity are able to hoodwink the masses 
of the German people and make them fight fanatically to the end? 
Those masses are simple folk, like the masses of other countries. They 
are caught, as are their fellows in other countries, in the machinery of 
our modern politics, in the greatest tyranny the world has yet experi- 
enced. To-day we have reached the pass where the politicians in power, 
even to some extent in the democratic countries, control the supplies of 
food and of information so that body and mind are alike at their mercy 
throughout their domain. The resultant slavery is to be seen in its 
completest form in the Germany of to-day. The German people are 
bound hand and foot, body and mind. Revolt can come only from a 
split at the top, among the leaders themselves. The first’ such split 
during the present war manifested itself in July last with such effect 
that though the attempted revolt failed to achieve its immediate 
purpose of stopping the war and Hitler himself apparently escaped with 
his life, yet the Nazi party had to be reorganised from top to bottom 
and Hitler ceased to be the leader of that party, except in name. The 
interesting question is, why should Himmler even want to usurp 
political power in a country that is obviously doomed—and these men 
have brains—to defeat? The only conceivable answer is that the very 
madness of these modern politics has infected the judgment of such men 
as Himmler and Goebbels and suggests to them the wild hope that 
Germany may yet escape the penalty of the crimes into which they have 
led her. Even if Germany’s collapse were obscured or swallowed up in 
a general collapse of European civilisation, or if bolshevic revolutions 
broke out from one end of Europe to the other, it is not obvious what 
the Nazi leaders could thus hope to gain in their own behalf. For the 
bolshevics’ technique in Europe has already shown that the “ fascist 
gangsters ” are a chief object of their vindictiveness. If the com- 
munist element in the Belgian, French, Greek or Jugoslav resistance 
movements were at any moment to succeed in their revolutionary 
purpose and were to hoist the red flag in their respective capitals, the 
last thing they would be prepared to allow would be the escape of such 
men as Himmler and Goebbels from the gallows. 

Nor can the Nazi leaders, if they still retain any measure of common 
sense, derive any hope from the possibility of disunion among the allied 
nations that now encompass them, for it has long been obvious to the 
merest child in the political field that the particular war that started in 
1939, so far as its practical achievements are concerned, is already over, 
and that the post-war muddle is already afoot. Germany is already 
beaten in the sense that the purpose for which she launched the war in 
1939 is irretrievably defeated, and she has nothing to look forward to 
except the alternatives of one sort of collapse or another. What then of 
Himmler’s present fanaticism in mobilising the last German man, 
woman and child for the slaughter, and of Goebbels’s somewhat 
hysterical reversion to the old theme of Germany’s championship of 
European civilisation? Is it possible that their minds in this present 
extremity have swung back to the exploit of Rudolf Hess, who in May 
1941 by a theatrical flight sought to enlist the Anglo-Saxon peoples in 
a holy crusade against the bolshevic danger from the east ? It is true 
enough that the situation throughout Europe is+so chaotic as to 
encourage the wildest and most unpromising impulses in the breasts of 
these cornered men; but by the very token of that chaos it should be 
obvious to them that, the disordered mischief being already afoot, it is 
too late for diplomatic stratagems of such a kind even to be launched. 
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Yet the evidence to be gleaned from the latest batch of German 
newspapers that have reached this country proves that the Himmler- 
Goebbels combination still hopes that something will turn up to save 
Germany from the ruin that stares her in the face. In spite of, or even 
because of, Mr. Churchill’s revised estimate, given on November 29th 
last, that the war in Europe will last till the full summer of 1945, it 
seems worth while to examine the psychological and political, as 
distinct from the military, factors that operate at this time in Germany. 
Mr. Churchill hit one nail on the head when on November 2gth he 
observed: “ We must remember that the enemy whose country is 
invaded has also those supreme stimuli which we ourselves responded 
to in the very dark days of 1940 and 1941.” 

The Nazi propagandists, whose work is as easy as is that of all 
political propagandists who have complete control over the lives and 
minds of their victims, are attempting in these present circumstances to 
galvanise German resistance by three main arguments. The first is that 
Germany is fighting in a just and holy cause. This is the easiest and 
commonest form of political propaganda in war-time, for the people of 
every country always take a rosy view of their own country’s cause, 
even when (and this is mostly the case) they have little or no knowledge 
of the comparative facts. Goebbels even goes on to state roundly that 
Germany was basely attacked (a contemptuous tribute this to the 
ignorance, gullibility, and disposition to believe the best of their own 
and the worst of their enemy’s record that is normally displayed by 
most people) and that Germany’s demands are of all demands the most 
reasonable and even exalted, namely that she be allowed to live out 
her life in peace, the more so because she has voluntarily taken upon 
herself the altruistic mission of defending European civilisation against 
the several dangers that assail it, both from the east and from the west. 
The second theme of this Nazi propaganda is the terror and total 
destruction that will descend upon Germany in the event either of 
defeat or of surrender, the point being underlined that whereas surren- 
der would merely accelerate the country’s doom, resistance to the last 
breath would keep hope alive and would indeed lead in the end to 
“victory.” The third theme is that of the victory aforesaid : a victory 
that transcends ordinary ideas, for Germany—so runs the thesis—will 
triumph even over military defeat in the field, because historical fact 
and destiny are stronger than the work of passing politicians. That 
threefold appeal to moral rectitude, fear and hope is made the preamble 
to a practical deduction, which is drummed into the people with 
characteristically grim and thorough reiteration, namely that Germany 
will either reach a modus vivendi with her present enemies or will 
infallibly achieve her just ends at some other time. 

The variations of the main argument are left apparently to the 
ingenuity of the several newspapers. Thus it is that the contingency of 
defeat in the field is not only faced as a spur to the motive of fear 
aforesaid, the fear of “ annihilation ”? (a word often repeated), but is 
met halfway by some writers whose concern it is to prove that Germany 
is indispensable to European recovery and civilisation. Megerle, for 
instance, writes in the Berliner Borsen-Zettung of August 30th: “ It is 
contrary to the nature of the divine laws of life if a great, proficient and 
talented nation like Germany is denied by another nation the right to 
have that place in the order of nations to which it is entitled by virtue 
of its talents and achievements. In the last analysis the present war is 
being fought for the same thing for which generations of Germans have 
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fought—the recognition once and for all of a free and equal Greater 
German Reich.” The author of a handbook called Europe lately 
issued by the German Institute for Foreign Political Research, and 
containing a preface by Ribbentrop, insists that Germany’s quasi- 
mystical rôle in Europe can never be gainsaid. “ Is it now,” he asks, 
“meaningless and utopian, when bolshevism stands at the eastern 
frontier, and Britain in the west has set foot on European soil with the 
help of a foreign continent, to give thought to the ordering of a con- 
tinent which we no longer possess completely?’’; his own answer to that 
question being that the European idea does not depend on where the 
front line happens to be, for it is a factor as much at work in the 
spiritual as in the political field. i 

Be it noticed that such use of the word spiritual has nothing of super- 
natural or religious intention in it. It is rather the vague and muddled 
refuge of materialists who when they find their graft has miscarried 
begin to talk about “ the realm of the spirit ” as of some hidden reser- 
voir of high-spirited resolve to beat the odds in the same materialist 
venture. Indeed this modern Nazi doctrine is as unspiritual as was the 
bolshevic doctrine of Lenin a quarter of a century ago. The highest aim 
of both is the acquisition of a lion’s share in the perishable goods of this 
world, the mere dispossession of the existing possessors, and the 
transfer of the loot from the old to the new possessors, whether the 
cry be “ Lebensraum” or “ dictatorship of the proletariat.” The 
highest thing recognised by both creeds is the primacy of brains, than 
which, divorced from the grace of God, there is no greater enemy to the 
soul of man. Indeed it is this very wickedness that goes to the root of 
all our political misfortune. We encompass material gain, relying upon 
our brains in the quest. We deny the use of our brains to the service of 
God, who gave them to us and who bade us therewith to help, not to 
despoil, each other. The result, now as often before made manifest to 
us, is not surprising. From the depths many people still cry: Why does 
God not stop this slaughter? They still refuse to see the obvious and 
elementary fact that God, who is perfect in wisdom and in love, could 
not stop the war on the terms dictated by one or other of the com- 
batants, when the only concern of those combatants is victory. Short 
of a Christian motive in our politics, which would give to God his 
opportunity for a miracle in our behalf, we have no alternative but to 
prosecute the ugly work until victory cuts it short—the victory we 
ourselves demand and which will do us no good when we get it. 

The Germans for their part make no pretence of a Christian motive. 
They are as frank in their materialism as are the bolshevics. Their 
arguments are exclusively opportunist. In 1939 and 1940, when their 
armed forces swept over Europe, they did not argue, they merely 
announced after the event what they proposed to do with conquered 
Europe, even going into such detail, for instance, as to earmark Paris 
as a rest centre for tired Germans exhausted by their labours in estab- 
lishing the new order. To-day the German press is full of argument 
about the causes of the war. Most of the writers harp on the theme that 
the present war, like the last, is a war of annihilation against Germany, 
long prepared. They talk of unprovoked aggression against Germany, 
singling out the United States for special condemnation as a war 
criminal in that sense. This is not surprising when one remembers that 
the pagan quip about all being fair in love and war is quite literally and 
‘ponderously acted upon as a sacred principle, with the result that no 
difficulty is felt about “ lying like a trooper,” the circumstance being 
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that of war. Germany’s aggression having miscarried, the taunt of 
aggressive intention is hurled across the 3,000 miles of Atlantic to a 
country where the maddest imperialist would never dream of invading 
Germany as an original enterprise on his own part. The Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt of September 7th last devoted a solemn article to the 
argument that America’s aggressive and imperialist purpose against 
Germany was adequately proved by the fact that she had taken part in 
two wars against Germany in a quarter of a century. Yet even in that 
article the writer before he put down his pen could not resist the 
habitual habitjof featuring England as the chief culprit in these chronic 
European wars, the chief instigator of the nations of Europe towards 
thwarting the unification of Europe under a beneficent German rule. 
Broadcast talks harped on the theme. On September 18th last Scharp- 
ing for instance declared that “‘ the power of British industry, com- 
merce and finance has once again endeavoured to unleash a struggle of 
all the European States against each other.” : 
Moreover, the argument goes on to assert that this Anglo-American 
hostility is not directed merely against the Nazis, but against the whole 
German people and culture, which accounts for the blindness with 
which the Anglo-Saxons are prepared to buy bolshevic help in their 
enterprise at the expense of their own ultimate interests and influence. 
They now, it is added, begin to see the red flag in two senses. ‘“‘ In 
Paris and in Rome,” wrote Front und Heimat on September 14th, “ they 
are making desperate efforts to gain control over the political blaze of 
bolshevism and anarchy.” 
“German propaganda, though it be lacking in honesty and common 
sense, does not lack courage. The snags are squarely faced. The 
ordinary middle-class German for instance examines with deadly 
earnestness everything that is put before him. When he is told that 
Germany’s mission is to defend European civilisation from the eastern 
bolshevic and the western imperialist menace and that Germany is 
shedding her precious blood altruistically for all the nations of Europe, 
his sense of pride and satisfaction is suddenly assailed and puzzled by 
the knowledge that those who thus stand to benefit from German pro- 
tection seem not to be actuated by that sense of gratitude nor to be 
bent upon that course of loyal co-operation that would logically be 
expected. Why, in short, have Germany’s allies deserted her and gone 
over to the other side ; why do the countries she occupied for their good 
so obviously hate her now that the unscrupulous enemy has invaded 
them ; why has she lost the admiration and sympathy of the neutrals ? 
The Germans have little sense of humour, but a great capacity for 
sentimentality. They are easily hurt by ingratitude. They ask their 
questions point-blank when the Nazi spokesmen talk about Germany’s 
European mission. And the spokesmen are primed and ready with the 
answers. In the German Home Service broadcast of September 18th 
Semmler frankly stated that such nations as Finland and Roumania 
had been warned (by Germany) that no faith could be put in British or 
American promises about their post-war plans, that Britain’s betrayal 
of Poland was a proof of British subservience to Russia. But the 
warnings were in vain. An “ epidemic of defeatism ” was raging in the 
border states. Germany was helpless to control it. But her conscience 
was clear. “ Germany’s European conscience,” said a writer in the 
National Zeitung of Essen on September 6th, ‘‘ made her shoulder the 
burden which other nations, far more directly concerned, carried only 
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There is a certain simplicity in the German character which cuts two 
ways. On the one hand it provides easy victims for such unprincipled 
adventurers ds the Nazi bosses. On the other hand it makes it necessary 
for those bosses to allay the indignation that is caused when they are 
proved to have been lying. It is one of the remarkable attributes of 
German, home propaganda that it tries to appeal, must needs appeal, 
to the natural virtues of simplicity and high principle in the German 
people as a whole ; which fact seems to prove that the German masses 
are simple and high principled, as indeed they are well known to be. 
Of course they are also abysmally stupid, and they swallow propa- 
gandist whoppers of such enormity as would send any body of French 
citizens into shrieks of derisive laughter. The Schwarze Korps of 
September 21st wrote about Bulgaria as a “ classic example ” of what 
the noble German leaders had to put up with. That country, it said, 
obtained nothing but benefits from her alliance with Germany; she 
could have realised her dream of a “ Grossbulgarien”’ only if the 
Greater German Reich continued to hold its protecting hand over the 
“ Balkanraum.” And moreover it was not as if Bulgaria was compelled 
by military necessity (a contingency understood by all Germans) to 
surrender herself to the bolshevic oppressors. What then? The simple 
explanation was that Bulgaria, like Finland, like Roumania, like 
Germany herself in 1918, was betrayed ; betrayed by a small clique of 
intriguing traitors. In the like strain there have been many articles in 
the German press about ‘‘ the Finnish tragedy.” 

The fact that such consolation is offered to simple German doubters 
suggests that it achieves its purpose. The doubts are allayed, where- 
upon the Nazi spokesmen rush boldly ahead and affirm (as was in fact 
affirmed by the Deutsche Allgemeine Zettung on September 2gth) that 
there will now be an end of these disgraceful desertions, for the German 
high command is determined to prevent them. If, wrote the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, there be any more Governments or cliques in 
Europe out of cowardice, weakness or defeatism ready to lead their 
countries into destruction, they will find out their mistake ; the Reich 
will see to it. We may logically conclude that the full force of the 
Reich’s. preventive resolution is concentrated upon unfortunate 
Hungary, the only potential deserter left in the field. A final effort is 
made, somewhat left-handedly, to cheer up the German simpletons 
aforesaid by the argument, which in its turn solemnly appeared in the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (September r1th), that after all England 
had no allies in 1940, and her isolation did not decide the war. 

None the less by far the greater emphasis is placed by Nazi propa- 
ganda as a whole on the possibility of a German defeat in the field than 
of a military recovery. Speculation on the probable, or rather the 
certain, effects of such defeat has become one of the most commonplace 
topics in the newspapers. It looks as though the Nazi authorities 
themselves were at pains to acclimatise the people of Germany to the 
idea of military defeat, even while attempting to frighten them into 
prolonged resistance by reiterating the word “annihilation ” as the 
truest summary of what defeat will involve. As Der Angriff put it 
(September 8th): “‘ The question of afterwards is ridiculous, because 
there is no afterwards.” If the Allies win, wrote the Berliner Ilustrierte 
Nachtausgabe of September 15th, all higher schools in Germany will be 
closed for a generation ; instruction in the elementary and secondary 
schools will be restricted to such an extent that the educational stan- 
dard of the whole German nation will be lowered; all social and 
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cultural institutions created in National Socialist Germany will be 
completely destroyed. One of the effects of this thesis is that many 
- Germans have begun to speculate on the chance of making a deal with 
Britain as a means of escaping the worst horrors of total defeat at the 
hands of Russia. “ Scarcely anybody expects the bolshevics to bring 
peace. But many a simple mind regards the British as angels of peace ” 
(Neue Wiener Tageblatt, September roth). 

Such a line of speculation, however, is not officially encouraged. 
Semmler in the German Home Service has been at pains to castigate 
those ‘‘ weaklings ” who imagine that one sort of occupation of Ger- 
many could be better than another. “ It is completely immaterial,” he 
has said, ‘‘ whether the orders for the deportation of millions of Germans 
are endorsed by a Soviet or a U.S. stamp; whether the Americans de- 
stroy our machines and tools or the bolshevics remove them to Siberia— 
the people who survived such a catastrophe would perish, because there 
would be no work.” On the other hand, Max Clauss, writing in the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of September 3oth, has suggested -that 
Germany may derive some hope from the probability that many 
American business men, who have an eye for booty and big business, 
will wish to keep Germany in being for that very purpose. It is only to 
be expected that the Nazi leaders should clutch at any straw in their 
present attempt to key up German moral in order to gain time, albeit 
somewhat blindly, on the off chance that the unexpected may come 
to their rescue. Mr. Churchill has said that they place some hope in an 
Allied split. Whether or no they themselves derive much hope from such 
a possibility, they clearly have nothing to lose by encouraging the hope 
among the people at large. One of their spokesmen last August put it 
roundly in these words : ‘‘ The weakness of the Allies is the weakness of 
every coalition. Many coalitions have in the course of history been 
dissolved even before a military decision could be reached.” It is to be 
noted, however, that the Nazi intellectuals as a whole do not encourage 
that particular line of speculation, for the reason presumably that a 
sudden military collapse on Germany’s part, or a sudden decision that 
surrender would be the best tactic, might upset the long-distance Nazi 
strategy by the intensity of popular disappointment. 

The more common line is to write down the importance of military 
defeat and to fan the post-war hope. Megerle for instance (Berliner 
Bérsen-Zevtung, August 2oth) frankly distrusts the chance of an Allied 
split before the end of the war, while pointing out that the plans of the 
three Great Powers indicate the clear possibility of a post-war split. 
He develops his argument in a characteristically exaggerated form, the 
logic of which will surprise or amuse the English or American reader. 
After Germany and Japan, he says, have been weakened, disarmed and 
split into small nations, Russia, Britain and America will remain armed. 
to the teeth to prevent any further aggression. But, according to the 
Allied argument, the only potentially aggressor nations are Germany 
and Japan, both of whom will be helpless and impotent. Therefore— 
this is the devastating logic of Megerle’s reasoning—the three “ evan- 
gelists of peace ” can be retaining their armaments for no other purpose 
than to make war upon each other. No doubt that sort of logic com- 
forts many German hearts, especially when it is followed by the con- 
clusion that the preservation of a strong Germany (an echo of Rudolf 
Hess, this) would after all be to the interest of Britain and the United 
States as an ally against Russia. Indeed Megerle solemnly warns Great 
Britain that once Germany slipped into the Soviet sphere of influence, 
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Russian power would stretch across two continents from the Pacific to 
the-Atlantic coast ; in fact to the Straits of Dover. In all this propa- 
ganda, whether the particular theme be the present danger of defeat 
and annihilation for Germany, or the ultimate split among the Allies, 
there is to be noticed a consistent underlying emphasis upon the 
necessity for all parties concerned of a strong Germany. 

It is hard to survey the present European scene, which is the collec- 
tive product of German, French, Italian and British political behaviour, 
without a passing shiver of despondency. Europe has led the world 
since recorded history revealed in classical Greece, emerging from the 
Dark Ages, the cradle of a great civilisation which in due course was | 
blessed by the dawn of Christianity. But whither has it led the world ? 
Its wars spread their blight over every continent and every sea. In this 
the sixth winter of the worst war in recorded history—originating in 
Europe—we are driven to study and reflect upon the sort of war 
propaganda, summarised above, that emanates from one of the great 
European races : a propaganda that is a tissue of-falsehood, ill-will and 
every materialist folly and vulgarity, without a glimmer of Christian 
inspiration. Let us not add to our own contribution the crowning 
mockery of a self-asserted superiority. This Europe, which had the 
opportunity and indeed the duty and the responsibility of leading the 
world into the good ways of its own Christian heritage, has instead led 
the world into a hell of its own making, all the worse because the 
brains, the science, the devilish ingenuity of a perverted civilisation 
have invented means of devastation and destruction beyond the 
imagining of the less “ advanced ” societies of human beings. The 
worst corruption is always that of the potentially best. Yet pessimism 
is always both wrong and unintelligent, even when optimism places our 
patience under the greatest strain. War is the supreme expression of 
the mixed greed and fear that are the devil’s main instrument against 
the Christian faith. The day will come—for it is not in human nature 
to be satisfied with so grotesque a failure as we make of ourselves— 
when man’s conscience will revolt against the devil’s mastery. 

Christianity is weak even in what should be the stronghold of the 
Church itself; obviously, for it has little influence on world affairs. 
The Reformation, the split in the Church itself, was one result of that 
weakness. Persistent war between nations, between so-called Christian 
nations, is another. The history of the Church in relation to war is a sad 
story. Even to-day we experience the bitter irony of professing 
Christians justifying war, of opposing Christians claiming to be waging 
“just ” war against each other, which is nonsense because they cannot 
both be right. The very commandment that we love one another is 
besmirched by Christians themselves, who in their mundane entangle- 
ments quibble themselves into a stultification of their own creed. The 
commandment, Thou Shalt Not Kill, is honoured so far as birth-control 
is concerned, abandoned when the occasion of the sin is war. To 
destroy an unborn life or prevent its birth is condemned as the sin of 
murder. To destroy life in its passage through this world is condoned as 
justifiable if only the war—in our own judgment—be “ just.” One day 
the Church will be courageous and uncompromising all along the line. 
We shall then be spared the humiliation of a Christian attempt to 
square the Christian virtues of brotherly love and forgiveness with the 
devilish graft of hatred and vindictiveness, first by a pharisaical 
assumption that our enemy is all wrong and ourselves all right, and 
secondly by the conscience-salving and humour-destroying argument— 
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made specifically during this present war—that it is right to hurt or 
even kill our enemy provided we love him and forgive him as we kill 
him. If we must have wars let us for God’s sake not pretend that we 
are also Christian as we wage them. Let us be frank and do the thing at 
least openly on its own level. How can the evil be overcome if we do not 
admit it to be evil? To retain the thin end of the wedge by the thesis 
that war is permissible-if only it be a “ just ” war—so decided by our 
own exclusive judgment—is to retain war for ever. When a competent 
world-authority is available to decide the relative justice of the com- 
batants, then and not till then we may talk about a just war; and by 
that token war itself will be ruled out. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
December gih, 1944. 
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MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY.* 


The object of this valuable and fascinating work is to trace the evolution 
of military thought from the days of Machiavelli till the present. The 
chief actors, from the military standpoint, of the great historical dramas, 
“The Great Captain,’ Turenne, Gustavus Adolphus, Washington, 
Wellington, and even Napoleon, make their appearances but fleetingly, 
and no attempt is made at detailed analysis of their battles or campaigns. 
The compilers are principally concerned with the reaction of the military 
man of action upon the military man of letters and of thought. Thus it is 
less Napoleon as the strategist and tactician who enters into the picture 
than Napoleon as the unintentional inspirer of Jomini and Clausewitz. 
This is a mode of approach which lends to the present work an individuality 
. of its own, sparing it from an infinity of repetition of facts already known 
to the professional reader, and familiar even to the lay public. To some 
extent a commentary upon commentators, it is constructive as well as 
critical, although, as is perhaps inevitable with a work of this description, 
the constructive elements are rather implied than stated outright. The five 
sections of the work are devoted (I) To the eighteenth century, (II) The 
nineteenth century, (III) To the First World War, (IV) From the First to 
the Second World War, (V) Sea and Air War. Each section has a varying 
number of chapters which, under the editorship of Professor E. M. Earle, 
are contributed by writers such as H. Rothfels, Sigmund Neumann, Felix 
Gilbert, already known to European military thought. Among the American 
contributors, rdon A. Craig, R. R. Palmer, Derwent Whittlesey, show 
particularly wide range and deep understanding. Although there are 
European contributors, this is, in fact, a distinctively American work, 
hallmarked by American thoroughness, attention to detail, directness and 
simplicity. The English soldier, familiar with American military writing, 
may perhaps venture the comment that the American average is lower 
than our own. The American ‘ popular ” military writer tends uncritically 
to repeat the worst fallacies of our own “ popular ” brand, and usually 
makes bad worse. But the American best is unsurpassable, and Makers of 
Modern Strategy is definitely of America’s best. The English soldier reads 
it with a touch of envy mingled with his warm appreciation. For this is 
the sort of book which in England, under present conditions, is simply 
indispensable. The authors have no special fad to air, no fierce reproaches 
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to ventilate. They are content to make an honest workmanlike study of 
their problems ; there is no “ playing to the gallery,” no effort at popularity. 
One hates the word “ scholarly” as applied to a military work, but 
scholarly is the word which best describes the authors’ mental outlook. 
Professor Earle has brought to the study of war the spirit of American 
scholarship at its very best ; and if the real business of scholarship is to 

repare a man or woman to solve successfully the problems of everyday 
life then we may hope that this spirit of American scholarship applied to 
war will be of genuine advantage to America herself and to all mankind. 

Among so much that is of burning interest, it is perhaps particularly the 
chapters on Delbrück and Haushofer which merit comment. Delbrück 
was the earliest exponent of the art of making military history live, the 
first to analyse military legends handed down to us in the light of terrain, 
supply services, etc. His conclusions revolutionised existing concepts and 
aroused embittered controversy. Thus he maintained that at Marathon 
the Persians were probably inferior in numbers to the Greeks, and that 
Alexander destroyed armies not much superior in numbers, if at all superior, 
to his own. Few can doubt that he was quite right in all this; yet, years 
after his death, we had a school of thought, both in England and France, 
which talked of the Persian “ hordes” scattered by “ small ” Greek or 
Macedonian armies, and predicted that the evolution of the tank would 
lead to the similar passing of conscript “ horde-armies.’’ It was Haushofer 
who introduced to Germany the doctrine of Lebensrawm—living space— 
the concept that every nation has a right to the geographical area needed to 
satisfy its economic needs. Since in peace there is no insuperable difficulty 
in importing goods across custom-lines this is essentially a war-doctrine 
the real aim of which is war-time self-sufficiency. To get, however, full 
war-time self-sufficiency, it would be necessary to conquer the whole world, 
for otherwise there would always be certain products which must be 
imported. In the limited space of a review it is impossible to do more than 
mention the chapter on Japanese naval strategy, and that on Adam Smith, 
Hamilton, and List. It is, however, a strange lapse in such an excellent 
piece of work to find so inaccurate and undignified a phrase as “ the con- 
servative brass hats of the British Admiralty.” “Brass hats ” is an Army, 
not a Naval, colloquialism. 

VICTOR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


A CRITICISM OF COLLECTIVISM.* 


This is certainly a book which deserves the earnest attention of every 
thoughtful student of social affairs, but in doing so he should have regard 
to the limitations under which Professor Hayek’s argument works. What 
he has continually in view is a complete system of Collectivism, in accordance 
with which the state ultimately invades every part or section of our life. 
There is no adequate consideration of experimental or modified systems of 
planning—indeed the possibility of such planning, except in international 
affairs, is almost expressly ruled out. There is one’ so. panes reference in 
dealing with unemployment to “ planning in the good sense,” but this 
reference is not elaborated. In thus delimiting the Field of his argument, 
the author founds himself on a definition of economics of which Professor 
Robbins has made himself the most conspicuous sponsor. “ Strictly speak- 
ing,” he says, “ there is no economic motive, but only economic factors 
conditioning our striving for other ends.” He goes on to deduce that, as 
there are no other ends of life to which economic considerations cannot be 
said to contribute some means to their attainment, a planned Collectivism 
must ultimately invade every part of our life. 

In the first place, then, Professor Hayek’s searching criticisms apply, as 
he contends, to all socialist schemes—all those which have for their main 


* The Road to Serfdom. By F. A. Hayek. Routledge. ros. 6d. 
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objects the substitution of “ production for use ” for production for profit. 
In effect, however, it applies more particularly, as is evident from his own 
admissions, to the Collectivism of the old Fabians, represented to-day by 
some of the later deliverances of Bernard Shaw or (with certain reservations) 
by Professor Laski. It hardly applies to the same extent to the modified 
Collectivism of Mr. Herbert Morrison and not at all to the Labour Socialism 
of Mr. Ernest Bevin. Of course the author, from his Austrian experience, 
had much justification for identifying Socialism with complete Collectivism. 
Marx could hardly be called a complete Collectivist ; indeed, in a very 
noteworthy strand of his thought the state seems destined completely to 
wither away. Perhaps the first approach to complete Socialist Collectivism 
was made by the Belgian Cæsar de Paepe ; and when the German Socialists, 
under the leadership of Bebel, began to increase their numbers and activity. 
in the Reichstag of the Second Reich, it was made a reproach to them on the 
` part of the German Liberals that their authoritative conception of state 

activity abolished all human initiative and freedom. One ar them, Eugen’ 
Richter, published a brochure which drew a lurid picture of the bondaged 
world if the Socialists were allowed free scope. i 

Once, however, grant Professor Hayek’s definition of economics and 
apply the definition to the consideration of Collectivism, you are led 
inevitably to the consequence that Collectivist economics must lead to the 
Servile State, to the state of society which, in different degrees, is exemplified 
in Germany and Russia, That is to say Socialism as a species of Collectivism 
must end in “ totalitarianism ” ; and the author, from his foreign experience, 
points out the similarity in many of the methods of the foreign Socialists, 
such as in the training of youth, to those of Hitler and in bygone days of 
Mussolini. Though his criticisms do not apply to the same extent to the 
conceptions of Socialism entertained by the most influential Labour Socialists 
in this country, still the book is most worthy of their attention as pointing 
out dangers to be avoided. Indeed in dealing with unemployment—the 
ghostly heritage of the old economy—and also with the claim to economic 
security, Dr. Hayek has to admit the necessity for some sort of planning. 
And in international affairs he postulates “ a power which can restrain the 
different nations from action harmful to their neighbours,” or “ a superior 
political power which can hold the economic interests in check.” Thus the 
arguments hardly show that all later-planned economics are in the wrong 
direction but only that they should be strictly criticised, limited and 
safeguarded. 

J. H. HARLEY. 


THE GREEK PRODIGY.* 


This important contribution to'modern Greek history contains the writer’s 
personal experiences of events in Athens between June 1940 and June x941, 
when she was correspondent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
news conveyed to her through underground channels, after she had been 
obliged to quit Greece when her American fatherland entered the war. 
She had, however, the advantage over British correspondents, like the 
reviewer, of being able to remain two months longer, and thus to see what 
German rule meant in Greece. ° 

Psychology is not the Teutonic strong point, and the Germans did not 
understand the Greek mentality, whereas “ the bond between Britain and 
Greece has become stronger.” She found it estimated that a tenth of the 
normal population was already dead of starvation, and since she wrote, the 
price of bread has become fantastic, and oil has been exported by the 
invaders. But they have failed to quench that “ Greek Fire,” of which 
Michalopoulos has lately written. Guerrillas have smashed bridges ; “ the 
traditional heroism of the Cretans,” who have had their Joan of Arc, has 
revived the historic memories of Cretan risings against Venetians and 
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Turks. The influence of the Orthodox Church is stressed, and a fighting 
priest was one of these modern Klephts. The Greek women have been 
splendid, and starving men refused to work for their “ barbarian masters.” 
The suicide of Korizis and the murder of the head of the Gestapo complete 
the tragedy, while the second battle of Thermopylæ in xg40-1 reminded 
her that “ one cannot remain in Greece without being aware constantly 
of the past.” She sees the war in the perspective of history, which has great 
influence in the Balkans, where medieval and even ancient situations are 
quoted as arguments in contemporary politics. The time is not yet come to 
judge those whom she describes as “ traitors”; unity is essential to 
reconstruction, and the present Premier has done his best to secure it. 
Party spirit has caused several disasters in the past, when the Venetians 
said “ Cingue Greci, cinque Generali.” But in their heroic struggle against 
Italians and Germans the Hellenes have shown a united front, which, by 
delaying the German advance against Russia, has rendered an unforgettable 
service to the Allies, who should remember this in the peace settlement. 
Eight illustrations and a map explain the text of this interesting study, 
“which shows that the spirit which repulsed Xerxes has not been crushed by 
Hitler. 

; WiLamĮm MILLER. 


. THE DUTCH NATION.* 


The first thing that strikes a reviewer about this book is the excellence of 
its literary style. Dr. Renier displays a command of vigorous and idiomatic 
English which might well excite the envy of many a native writer. When, 
however, the contents of the book are examined, it is impossible to bestow 
such unmitigated praise. Like the curate’s egg, it is good in parts, but only 
in parts. It is best in its treatment of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, to which, indeed, more than three-fourths of its space is devoted. 
Dr. Renier is the fortunate possessor of a large collection of the vast host of 
controversial pamphlets published during this period, and on the basis of 
this primary material he has made a really original and important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the points at issue between Catholics and 
Protestants, Arminians and Calvinists, Republicans and Monarchists, 
during this cardinal epoch in the history of the Netherlands. Even in this 
period, however, he leaves a number of significant aspects of the history out 
of sight. He fails to convey a true view of the fact that in the seventeenth 
century (1609-1672) the Dutch were the leaders of European civilisation. 
They were, indeed, pioneers both in industry and in commerce ; in explora- 
tion and colonisation ; in shipbuilding and navigation. They also took the 
lead in religion and philosophy, in law and literature, in art and scholarship, 
as well as in banking and finance. While, however, he ignores several of 
these vital aspects—for example, he does not so much as mention Spinoza— 
he devotes a whole chapter to the career of the insignificant Jacob Cats, 
and another to the still more insignificant love affair of an unimportant 
burgomaster’s daughter. These two trivial and almost irrelevant chapters 
occupy no fewer than thirty-four pages out of a total of 266. 

The whole era from 1672 is crowded into sixty-one pages, and within this 
brief compass a complete chapter is spent on the unnecessary and irrelevant 
topic of the French Revolution, for which Dr. Renier shows an indiscriminat- 
ing enthusiasm. His whole story ends abruptly in 1813, when the 
Napoleonic occupation came to a close. Incomplete and disproportionate, 
however, although the book is, it has many admirable virtues. It is on the 
whole dispassionate and impartial : it treats sympathetically all the warring 
religious sects and political parties ; it sees good features in the rule even of 
Philip II and Louis Bonaparte; it holds the balance fairly between 
Orangists and Republicans. From beginning to end it is alive and 
interesting. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
* The Dutch Nation. By G. J. Renier. Allen & Unwin. 153. 
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THE PARIS ‘PEACE CONFERENCE.* 


Colonel Bonsal, the author of-this Diary, now publishéd for the first time, 
was the trusted interpreter of President Wilson and Colonel House during 
some of the most decisive days of the Paris Peace Conference. His book 
shows all the merits and a few of the faults of the work that goes with 
translating : he had no policy of his own, he was the mouthpiece of others. 
The record of his Diary thus appears unswayed by any special thesis. This 
gives the reader the feeling of being himself in the conference room, of - 
gaining an unbiased picture. Yet the uninitiated ought to beware of direct 
quotations ; official telegrams quoted by him are obviously written from 
memory. Nor is the Diary anything like complete. Many of the meetings 
he attended, e.g. on the Czechoslovak questions, where he was the opposite 
number to Harold Nicolson, are not even mentioned. What makes it 
valuable is the fact that it gives the reader a record of the framing of the 
Covenant, together with a grim reminder of what Europe was like after the 
last war. Bonsal, with his intimate knowledge of Central Europe (he 
describes himself almost as a Wiener Kind), accompanied General Smuts to 
Vienna and Prague in 1919. He saw Belgrade and Budapest, met Masaryk, 
Renner, Bela Kun and the new men in Berlin. He saw the devastation of 
France. All this is of absorbing interest. His main concern, however, was - 
the League, and in concentrating on the organisation of peace he has a 
message to give to his readers to-day, twenty-five years after the first 
attempt was made. “I glory,” he quotes Wilson as saying, “I glory in the 
ideas that we defended in France and they will triumph. Perhaps the world 
charter which we fashioned in Paris will be redrawn in a happier form, but 
as to its ultimate acceptance I have not the shadow of a doubt: The ° 
unfinished business of the last peacemakers has to be tackled once more. 
This book will help us to finish it. 

F. W. Pick. 


THOMAS MANN: 


One could not have made a better choice to give young students a first 
glimpse of Thomas Mann’s work than his early short story Tonto Kröger, 
dearest of all his books to its author’s heart. For we find here all, or nearly 
all, his main problems, as Dr. Wilkinson shows us in her clever and 
sympathetic introduction. -We see the young author’s extreme pessimism 
(with regard to life in general, and art and the artist in particular) already 
mitigated in this amiable story. The disciple of Schopenhauer saw through 
all the great words of life and found behind them only comedy and misery. 
But progressing from melancholy old Schopenhauer to Nietzsche, the 
glorifier of life, he arrived at a middle standpoint which he likes to call 
itony : his conscience told him to use, instead of nihilism, irony as a vehicle 
of his art, irony to him being almost love. Dr. Wilkinson shows us how 
that evolution, a sort of self-discipline, came about more expressly in Mann’s 
great novels The Magic Mountain and, with other symbols, in Joseph and 
His Brethren. For lack of space she cannot help simplifying the problems. 
She obviously knows and would like to tell us more about all the nuances 
and charms of Mann’s books. Her analysis of the short story itself, its | 
tragic symbolism and its artistic value, is admirably fitted to make readers 
who are making Mann’s acquaintance for the first time curious to hear 
more about this author, by far the greatest of living German writers and 
one of the very few who stood up against Nazism from the very moment - 
when that pestilence fell upon mankind. 

J. Lesser. 


* Unjinsshed Business By Stephen Bonsal.’ With an Introduction by -Wilson 
Harris. Michael Joseph. 183. i 

t Thomas Mann, Tonio Kroger. Edited by Dr. Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. Blackwell's 
German Texts. 59. 
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THE LAST PEACE AND: THE NEXT.* 


Sir Geoffrey Knox was. High Commissioner in the territory of the Saar 
and afterwards British Minister to Budapest, where he valiantly fought a 
losing battle against Nazi intrigues. He therefore possesses an indisputable 
authority for discussing the problems of the last and those of the next 
peace. He sees things and men in the true projection, and is right in his 
analysis of the reasons why the Peace of Versailles was turned into an 
instrument not of peace, but of another war. But in making Stresemann 
mainly responsible for this, I do not think he is quite just. He sees in him 
only the Prussian, not the man with a conception of what Europe ought 
to become. Stresemann changed considerably after the war. He was 
one of the few Germans who accepted the defeat as such. That he tried 
to make the best out of it for his country—who will blame him for that ? 
He had, however, to fight not only against the distrust of British and French 
statesmen, but against opposition in his own country and party. He was 
too much of a European for the reactionaries of the Deutsche Volkspartei. 
How he was attacked again and again by the Junkers and the Ruhr magnates, 
of whom Hugenberg was the leader! They hated him, not only because he 
pursued the policy of fulfilment, but also because in his rare hours of leisure 
he occupied himself with Goethe and Napoleon. There was only one man 
who understood him—Briand. Both were good Europeans, and these two 
men would doubtless have found a basis for a real and lasting understanding 
between France and Germany. It is Europe’s misfortune that Stresemann 
died so early. So long as he was master of the Wilhelmstrasse, Hitler 
remained nothing but a political adventurer whom nobody took seriously. 
There is no better’ proof of the honesty of Stresemann’s European policy 
than the hatred with which the Nazis honour his memory. 

E. K. 


* * * * * 

Colontes, by Professor Eric A. Walker (Cambridge University Press, 
3s. 6d.) is a commentary on the relations between six of the fifteen colonising 
Powers—Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, the U.S.A. and the US.S.R.— 
and the dependent peoples in their ‘‘ outlying territories.” It is written 
from the viewpoint of a distinguished imperial historian who shares Field- 
Marshal Smuts’ conviction that freedom is not a thing that can be imposed 
from without—that it can only be created from within. In their internal, 
external and international application, it examines the problems of the 
“ liberation ” ‘of the colonies of settlement, the tropical colonies and the 

- plural societies—“ liberation ” through trusteeship to eventual partnership 
—in the light of a new world setting where such concepts as neutrality, 
sovereignty and even national liberty itself are adapting newer meanings 
with the fourfold improvement in our present-day communications. So 
eminently readable (and reasonable) are Professor Walker’s 162 pages that 
the student would be-well advised, after having completed his reading, to 
look up in the index such terms as association, colour ‘bar, scheduled libera- 
tion, preferences, Congo treaties, etc., in order fully to appreciate the book’s 
wealth of information and interpretation. The book reflects a virtual 
transformation in the mental and psychological climate of Britain and 
Western Europe—-a great sea-change from the days of the colonist, who, 

“ with a deep imperial emotion, 
Turned’ his Napoleonic mind to company promotion,” 

- to the era of the Colonial Development Act, the Algiers reform programme, 

the epic declaration of Queen Wilhelmina, and the growing realisation of 
the moral responsibilities which trusteeship implies. In a quiet and 
unobtrusive way, this may prove one of the great books of the present war. 

Both the Colonial Governor and the undergraduate will profit from its 

wisdom. 
- Deryck ABEL. 
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FRANCE AND THE WORLD. 


-EARLY six months have gone by since the liberation of France, 
and it is possible already to take a bird's-eye view, even if from a 
very low “ ceiling,” of the position she has achieved in the world 
thus reopened to her and of some probable results of those six months’ - 
action on her future. Let it be said at once : what is good—and it is 
very extensive—in her situation can surprise no serious observer of 
events ; what may give rise to anxiety is equally natural, and there is . 
no reason not to expect, sooner or later, a favourable outcome. Many 
prognostics as to the course of things have come to grief over the 
hurdles of these six months. Estimates formed even in highly qualified 
quarters have proved badly out. “The war over by November” 
appeared to some beforehand as a serious blunder unless backed by 
evidence unavailable to the onlooker. In faét it was backed by none 
and was soon shown to be a blunder indeed, with “ the war over by 
Christmas ” as another hardly less in its train. Both were clearly 
inspired by want of knowledge of the German character or by a faulty 
comparison with 1918. A further more general and perhaps more 
pardonable misapprehension would have it that all countries occupied 
by the Germans, and even some that had fought on their side, were in 
the same boat, and, when the blond beast had been evicted, would all 
march forward hand in hand without discord towards the fulfil- 
ment of the United Nations’ common aims, as to the community of 
which there was, moreover, an optimistic assumption -requiring no 
little adjustment. Hard facts in Belgium, Poland, dnd Greece have 
driven in upon us the unpalatable truth that countries afe not, just 
because they are liberated from an invader’s yoke, content to work in 
internal amity, shedding former internecine party quarrels in the name 
of patriotism. In Belgium the overwhelming Allied strength was 
easily able to avert what otherwise would have degenerated into catas- 
trophe. In Greece the small force employed—small because the 
Germans were already booted out of the country and because it was 
not foreseen that force might have to be employed against anyone 
else in Greece—was barely able to control a situation so delicate as to 
require dramatic intervention from Mr. Churchill'in person ; and the 
behaviour of divers Greek parties and partisan organisations showed 
that they chiefly valued the arms supplied to them by Britain for use 
against Germans as a means of contending against other Greeks, and, 
should the British object to this, then against the British, too, who had 
just liberated their country. The case of Poland is as unhappy as that .- 
of Greece, if not worse. Itis the contemplation of such distressing facts 
that gives us the measure by which to judge the progress of France. . 
France, it is true, has had advantages denied to some other occupied 
countries. She had by her geographical position far easier contact 
with the chief among Germany’s enemies that the Wehrmacht could 
not overrun. She had vast colonial possessions which never bowed 
the knee to Germany or to Germany’s satrap in Vichy, arid rapidly 
came to be among the United Nations’ vital strategic points. She had, 
once the calamity of 1940 was digested, a TEES of national spirit 
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partly deriving from and largely fed on the example of the Revolu- . 
tionary wars. dt was Valmy that bred the men of the French Resis- 
tance, giving them the vehement skill and acceptance of the supreme 
self-sacrifice to perfect the organisation which thwarted Laval’s 
wicked plot against the nation, hamstrung German transport and 
commuynications throughout France, and finally by a spontaneous 
rising liberated Paris from the German oppressor. But most of all, 
France had a leader. No other country had a man with the practical 
capacity, the farsighted enthusiasm, the selfless energy to raise the 
fiery cross of national resistance to the enemy and, having raised it, 
to be able to appeal to virtually every class of his compatriots except 
the shamelessly bigoted or the unblushingly corrupt. That France 
should in 1940 have produced a de Gaulle is nearer to a miracle than 
that she should a hundred and -fifty years earlier have produced a 
Napoleon. His appearance in the instant of disaster and his action since 
then—now crowned with triumph—confronts the world as an instance 
of what is often called historic destiny. Without him France would 
perhaps not have been utterly lost. But it was his will, his courage, 
-his long view, his infinite pertinacity in the face of prejudice’ and 
misconception that have saved her. France’s genius produced the 
man to match France’s need. 

Even if we suppose that without that guiding force, without Fighting 
France’s army, fleet, colonial communications and supplies, without 
Koenig’s stand at Bir Hakeim and Leclerc’s fabulous march from the 

- Chad to behind the Mareth Line, all deriving from General de Gaulle’s 
central position as head of a deliberately organised movement, France 
could none the less have been liberated as in fact she has been, yet no 
one can doubt that, lacking General de Gaulle and his Provisional 
Government, with the men of first-rate ability in it who rallied to 
his standard, France would have fallen a prey to civil strife between 
factions seeking each its own party profit, just as is happening else- 
where. From that fate he has undoubtedly saved France and thus 
the Allies as a whole from a weakness which would have pro- 
longed the war by an incalculable stretch and might even have snatched 
victory from our grasp. The difficulties which now face his Govern- 
ment are obvious. They are all of aninternal order. Lack of transport, 
communications destroyed either by the retreating Germans or earlier 
to-cut their supply routes, want of imported raw materials needed for 
the restoration of industry, men out of work—between 300,000 and 
400,000 in Paris alone—owing to the consequent inability of factories 
to run normally or to open at all, finance left in a tangle by Vichy’s 
subservience to a monetary policy purposely designed by Germany 
to ruin France: these are their principal heads. None the less real 
progress is being made. The reopening of the smashed railway bridge 
over the Loire at Orleans in November was a capital achievement, 
and is being. followed by others similar. By the end of 1944 Paris, 
the worst fed of French cities owing to the transport situation, was 

_ getting 1,500 food calories a head per day, as against our 2,000 : last 

October the figure was 1,200, and before the liberation only 800. This 
improvement has especial importance in view of the exceptional cold 
spell since Décember. The absorption of the Resistance forces, the 

ERI., into the regular army is proceeding successfully, with the 

result ‘that France has now eight divisions in the line, whose fighting 
value compares favourably with that of any other armies, and, so 

soon as they can be completely equipped by the help of her allies, a 
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further 500,000 men, all burning to wipe out the defeat of 1940. Plans 
are being set afoot by General de Gaulle and worked out by his able 
War Minister, M. Diéthelm, who might be a cross. between Sir James 
Grigg and Sir John Anderson, for a French expeditionary force’ to 
take part in the war in the Far East, where France has a heavy stake 
in Indo-China. Meanwhile the purging of traitors and lesser collabora- 
tors from public life goes steadily forward. In some cases where it 
has been held to show too little speed or too great clemency the 
people have taken matters into their own hands: as in that of the 
mayor of Alés, near Nimes, a notorious lickspittle of the Germans, who 
was condemned to death, then reprieved, but stopped by indignant 
patriots on his way to prison at Montpellier and by them shot dead 
in the street. “ La justice de Dieu exercée par les hommes,” as an 
old French priest I once knew was wont to say when speaking of 
popular vengeance. 

Doubtful points in the French situation lie chiefly in the domain of 
foreign policy. Not counting neutral Switzerland, France has four great 
neighbours whose land frontiers march with her own. Despite all the 
advance of aviation, we have proof and to spare of the inestimable 
value of even a silver streak as the main line in a country’s defence : 
from the point of view of security land neighbours obtrude themselves 
most insistently on our notice. Of those four Germany, by far the 
strongest, is the permanent enemy and the only definite aggressor. 
When Germany is beaten, French policy towards her will be comprised 
in the sole effort to prevent her from beginning again. Since every 
nation in Europe except Germany’s erstwhile satellites must, if they 
retain their sanity, have the same policy and make the same effort, 
no problem other than that of execution is presented here. France’s 
other three neighbours are Belgium, Italy and Spain. With Belgium 
France always maintained the most cordial and intimate relations 
down to the death of Albert I in circumstances so astonishingly 
apposite for German policy. Not a little of France’s weakness on her 
north-east frontier, which culminated in the German break-through on 
the Meuse in May 1940, was due to the results of that tragic event, 
exasperated by other causes, unnecessary to discuss here, which 
reached their height between 1936 and 1938. Belgium, as well as 
France, has now received the fearfullest lesson that nations must 
fix their eyes on major, not minor, trends in events. Both countries 
have every incentive to return to the good understanding that obtained 
during the life of the Belgian patriot-king, and there are already signs, 
such as the proposal for a Customs Union between the Western 
European powers, pointing to this taking place. 

With regard to Italy and Spain, the situation is far less clear. For 
all the transmutation of Italy from an enemy into a non-belligerent 
and then a co-belligerent nation and even, as was being suggested last 
month, shortly into an ally, her relations with France have not 
altered. Indeed, should Great Britain and the U.S.A. persist in their 
apparent intention further to raise the status of Italy, this may produce 
regrettable trouble with the French. No living Frenchman, whatever 
his other views may be, can forget or forgive the hostile attitude of 
Italy during the first phase of the war and the dastardly stab in the 
back dealt in the moment of mortal danger. . It is useless to tell the 
French that this was the doing of the Fascist party alone. That is a 
pretence which will not wash with those who saw at close quarters the 
tumultuous joy of Italian crowds shouting “ Nizza, Corsica, Tunisia !’’ 
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and the malicious satisfaction of the entire nation at the idea of being 
top dog over a cousin of whom it had long been jealous. This is not 
to say that amicable relations between France and Italy can never be 
re-established. They can, but only after a real change of the Italian 
heart, declared by deeds not words. The first and indispensable deed 
required is for Italy, whatsoever government she may acquire, to 
agree: formally to the abolition of the special status held by Italians 
in Tunisia. 

By a treaty of 1896 Italian nationals in Tunisia, a colonial possession 
much coveted by Italy, were.granted the continuing privilege of 
Italian nationality, contrary to the usual international rule that the 
children of foreign parents born in a country have the right to opt in 
favour of their parents’ nationality, but that the children of the 
second generation have no such right and automatically become 

` citizens of the country where they are born, This peculiar privilege 
was enhanced by rights given to Italians in Tunisia as to the use of 
their own language, and their own schools. So anomalous a situation, 
favouring as it did a form of bastard irredentism, grew hard in the long 
run for France to bear. Efforts were made to modify it by treaty, 
and the least exceptionable part of the negotiations between Laval 
and -Mussolini was directed to this end. The accord reached between 
the two was never ratified and was swept away in the Hoare-Laval 
crash. At the outset of the war the treaty of 1896 remained in vigour, 
and the privileges accorded by it were regarded by Italians as the first 
step towards their grabbing the whole colony. War, however, if it 
has no other merit, has at least that of destroying bad treaties, and 
indeed all treaties, between countries at war. The slate is wiped 
clean. The first act therefore demanded by the French Provisional 
Government of any Italian Government is that Italy should definitely 
admit the annulment of the 1896 treaty and accept the situation of 
Italians in Tunisia as being on the same footing as that of other 
foreigners. Although this demand has been openly and authori- 
tatively made on the French side, no answer or indeed apparently 
comment has been as yet forthcoming from Italy. Yet until Italy 
makes the acceptance required, her relations with France can hardly 
“be improved. 
On the Pyrenees the situation is materially different. Here, though 
‘ much bad blood exists, no definite fact such as Italy’s Tunisian pre- 
tensions bars the way to an understanding. Despite General Franco’s 
tall talk at certain moments of the war, it is undeniable that his policy 
prevented Spain from making common cause with France’s enemies 
and oppressors, Italian be it remembered as well as German. More- 
over the French have a natural respect for Spaniards that the miserable 
showing of the Italians in the actual fighting and their arrogance as 
conquerors on the French Riviera totally destroyed, if it ever existed, 
for France’s other Latin neighbour. Some of the mutually adverse 
items in the Franco-Spanish bill may tend to cancel one another out. 
Franquist Spain for instance has a heavy grudge against Republican - 
France for aid given to the Madrid-Barcelona side in the civil war: 
aid of far more value than most English people suppose, including 
aeroplanes, copious military supplies, volunteers, over two million army 
blankets (for want of which French soldiers shivered in the Maginot 
Line in the winter of 1939-40), and the constant refuelling and refitment 
of “ Red” planes on the French military aerodrome at Toulouse, all 
in the teeth of the so-called Non-Intervention agreement. France 
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of to-day has an equal grudge against Spanish Falangism for the 
cruel treatment meted out to fugitives from over the Pyrenees seeking 
sanctuary from Vichy and the Gestapo. France, moreover, owes a 
debt of gratitude, perhaps mitigated by subsequent arbitrary acts on 
their part, to Spanish partisan units formed from the concentration 
camps into which Vichy had flung the Spanish refugees vanquished in 
the civil war, which did stalwart service against German troops in the 
south-west of France during the weeks of the Liberation campaign. 
At present the Spaniards in France, from Sefior Maura down to indi- 
vidual riflemen, are in the regular position of enjoying hospitality 
considered as due to political refugees. If there were a change in the 
Spanish régime, they would profit by it to return to Spain. If there 
is not, then probably the most intractable section will ultimately find 
its way to a quasi-communist haven in Mexico, while the rest of the 
rank and file may not improbably be absorbed into the life of Pyrenean 
Frarice. Mutual grievances between France and Spain, it may be 
hoped, can gradually be forgotten ; beyond them, no difficulties really 
exist that time cannot solve. There is indeed one cloud on the horizon. 
Strong and well-equipped German forces were unfortunately left 
undisturbed in the Bordeaux neighbourhood ; they are masked only 
by skeleton detachments of ill-armed French Forces of the Interior, 
and, it is believed, are in touch with pockets of German resistance 
known as “ the brown maquis ” still scattered throughout Central and 
Southern France. Should these decide to break through to the 
Spanish frontier, nothing could stop them. If they did so, and if 
General Franco’s government did not immediately disarm and intern 
them under proper surveillance, a very delicate and dangerous situation 
would arise, clearly involving all the Allies, but most immediately 
touching France, whose whole future policy towards Spain could 
hardly help being affected thereby. 

Important as France’s relations with her contiguous neighbours 
must be in the future, yet more vital at the present juncture are those 
with her far-off allies. The immense step forward taken by France 
in this domain receives testimony from President Roosevelt’s message 
to Congress of January 6th, whose brief but significant paragraph on 
her “ return to the ranks of the United Nations ’’ appears to mark the 
definite end of American anti-Gaullism, at least in the official pro- 
gramme. General de Gaulle is not the man to bear rancour for the 
White House hostility to him which for four years has been a source 
of danger to the Allied cause and of humiliation to ourselves who have 
had to bear with it rather than openly get at cross purposes with 
U.S. policy. We have now the satisfaction of seeing the fruits of 
Mr. Eden’s patient endeavours dating at least from the installation 
of General de Gaulle’s Committee of National Liberation at Algiers 
and of our sometimes less enthusiastic support of General de Gaulle 
before, and may believe that the French, too, understand our position. 
If American policy will now refrain from further interference “with 
French affairs, there is no reason to apprehend anything but normally 
good relations between France and the U.S.A. As to our own with 
France, they can cease to be the best possible only if we lose sight of 
the cardinal fact that the safety of both our countries depends upon 
a close, durable understanding, and that this is the sole guarantee for 
Europe as a whole against a return of the present catastrophe which 
next time would almost infallibly entail the a destruction of 
European civilisation. 
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But most of all the Franco-Soviet pact signed at Moscow on 
December roth shows clearly the extent to which France, even under 
a provisional government and while the fight on her soil is not yet over, 
has resumed her historic place as one of the world’s leading nations. 
The pact is in substance a treaty of mutual defence and automatic 
assistance in case of attack. As regards Russia it is a complement to 
the already existing Anglo-Soviet alliance. When the adumbrated 
formal Franco-British alliance comes into being, these three instru- 
ments will form a triangle of security for Europe and an insurance 
against aggression that with luck may last as long as the Holy Alliance 
at the end of the Napoleonic wars. By no one stroke could General de 
Gaulle have proved his profound statesmanship so well as by the 
promptness with which he seized the chance to fly to Moscow and the 
rapidity of the treaty’s conclusion there. Rumour has it that Marshal 
Stalin and Mr. Molotov were first astonished and then delighted to 
find themselves dealing with a man who said “ No ” with equal ease 
as he said “ Yes,” and did not hesitate to call a spade a spade. Marshal 
Stalin’s oriental mind rejoiced at the closeness of bargaining, which, 
it is said, resembled the sale of a Persian rug and was not finished till 
five o’clock on the morning when General de Gaulle and M. Bidault, 
the French Foreign Minister, took the plane at ten. 

It does not of course follow, because France has signed a treaty with 
Soviet Russia, even one so essential as this to the future peace of 
Europe, that she necessarily endorses all Soviet aspirations, The 
Polish question is but one, if the most urgent, of those likely to have 
to be faced. On this French commitments are clear. France is in 
complete accord with the Russian and the British views expressed 
on the subject of Poland’s frontiers ; that is, she accepts the Curzon 
line as Poland’s equitable Eastern frontier subject to compensation 
elsewhere. The French Provisional Government has made working 
contact with the Lublin Committee for the purpose of regulating the 
matter of French prisoners of war liberated by the advancing Russians 
on territory which is actually within that committee’s sphere. While 
it is impossible to predict the future of Poland’s whole unhappy 
imbroglio, compact of secular national, social, and religious discord 
with her Muscovite neighbour, such a working contact does not imply 
recognition of the Lublin Committee as even a de facto government by ` 
France, which continues its previous relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment in London accepted by Great Britain andthe U.S. Nor, obviously, 
does it imply acceptance of any further schemes that may be hatched 
by the “ Bratslav ” (Slavonic brotherhood) department of the Soviet 
Government which is understood to have replaced the officially defunct 
Comintern, any more than it may be presumed the British Govern- 
ment is bound to welcome such. What is of the utmost concern both 
to France and to ourselves, as well indeed to the world’s whole future, 
is that during the critical days of the war’s ending and of the settlement 
of the ensuing peace, there should be solid agreement with Russia 
on the major points directly affecting Western Europe, for without this 
no good or lasting outcome could be expected. For this purpose Russian 
agreement with France, as the other chief Continental power that will 
emerge from the war, is even more important than that between 
Russia and Great Britain, whose interests, while they are identical 
with those of France on the continent of Europe, are necessarily 
widespread by reason of her Imperial position throughout the world. 
Both by the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet pact and by the ability 
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which she is now in the way of proving to set her own house in order 
after the tragic distractions of the last five years, France has shown 
not only her astonishing vitality as a Great Power but furthermore 
her undiminished value to the world as an essential pivot in Western 
civilisation, 

In that momentous proclamation to all Frenchmen in June 1940, 
which inaugurated his patient, relentless campaign for the liberty of 
France, General de Gaulle defined as his main aim that France should 
be “ present at the victory.” This aim, he can now claim without 
fear of being contradicted, has virtually been achieved. 

Jonn POLLOCK. 


THE CASE OF COUNT SFORZA. 


N a discussion of the reconstruction of Marshal Badoglio’s Govern- 
ment an article in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for June 1944 com- 
mented thus on the Marshal’s retention of the portfolio for Foreign 

Affairs : “ It might have been wise to have given this office to Count 
Sforza, who filled it with such distinction in 1920-21, but Marshal 
Badoglio may be regarded as più stmpatico by the more important 
Foreign Offices with which he will have to deal.” The latter part of 
this judgment has been abundantly proved by subsequent events, 
for in November 1944 the six anti-Fascist parties constituting the 
Committee of Liberation and the Coalition at that time united in a 
desire to have Count Sforza as Foreign Minister,* but when this was 
made known the British diplomatic representative in Italy, Sir Noel 
Chailes, interposed with a veto on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
Formally it is true, as Mr. Eden explained under questioning in the 
House (December rst, 1944), that the British Government have not 
put a veto on the appointment ; they have merely made known their 
views about Count Sforza. But when those views are expressed (as 
they were expressed by Mr. Churchill on December 8th, 1944) in a 
statement that His Majesty’s Government have no confidence in 
Count Sforza and could have no confidence in any Government of 
which he was a dominating member, the distinction from a veto is 
thin ; and in practice nearly all the classical cases of a veto have been 
conveyed in the indicative rather than in the imperative mood (e.g., 
the veto of the Emperor of Austria on the election of Popes, last 
used in the case of Cardinal Rampolla). 

There can be little doubt therefore that the British Government 
put a veto on Count Sforza, and they have not emerged too successfully 
from the questioning in the House about the reasons. Mr. Eden, 
taking the bowling first, said that “ according to our information he 
has been working against the Government of Signor Bonomi, who has 
himself given us loyal support and has fulfilled all his obligations 
towards us” (December ist, 1944). This was surprising to some 
who heard it, for in his speech at the Teatro Eliseo on August 2oth, 
1944, speaking in the presence of Bonomi, Count Sforza paid him the , 
warmest tribute for his foresight in dealing with Yugoslavia in 1920 
and said: “Jvanoe Bonomi, whom these distant memories have 
united with me in a friendship which will end with death, shares also 

* The first intention was to have Count Sforza as Prime Minister, Bonomi resigning ; 


it will not have escaped the notice of the careful reader that it was Count Sforza who 
presided over the meeting of the party leaders on November 26th, 1944. 
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my thoughts with me.”*. It was surprising also to Bonomi, who 
replied rather tartly that he and Sforza had always been the best of 
friends and suggested that in saying “ Bonomi ” Mr. Eden had meant 
“ Badoglio.” This was apparently the case, for when Mr. Churchill 
next animadverted to the subject, on December 8th, 1944, his charge 
was that before returning to Italy Count Sforza had given certain 
undertakings to support Badoglio which he had since failed to fulfil. 

I listened anxiously as Mr. Churchill unfolded his case, for, though 
I believed myself to know Count Sforza’s attitude well, it might have 
been that the Government had some damaging evidence unknown to 
me. But when Mr. Churchill passed to another theme I was still 
waiting for the charge, and if he had been the prosecuting counsel 
and J had been the judge I should have been bound to rule that there 
was no case to answer. In retrospect it seems that Mr. Churchill 
founded his case on a letter sent by Count Sforza to Mr. Adolfe Berle, 
then an American Under-Secretary of State, in September 1943. 
Count Sforza had long been anxious to get back to Italy, but the 
British and American Governments had declined to provide facilities 
(the dislike of him ante-dates the present troubles by many years). 
Under pressure, especially from the large number of Italo-Americans, 
they gave way on conditions. Count Sforza has revealed that the 
letter he sent to Mr. Adolfe Berle was not composed by him but was 
presented to him for signature. It was, however, a letter which he 
could honourably sign, and in his own view, which I am bound to feel 
is justified, he has fulfilled it to the letter. It pledged him to support 
Badoglio in the fight against Fascism and the Germans. He supported 
Badoglio as long as possible, and in so doing lost the support of many 
who had been his close friends in exile. In an interview with the 
San Francisco Chronicle, for example, Professor Salvemini said: “I 
am not in Count Sforza’s shoes and I am not a soothsayer. I hope for 
the good of all, American, Britain and Italy, he has realised that he 
can no longer run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, that joining 
hands with Badoglio, within or without a regency, would mean com- 
mitting moral political suicide, and that no co-operation is possible 
with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt as long as their Italian policies 
remain unchanged.” Count Sforza risked the displeasure of his friends 
and thought that it would be possible to work with Badoglio personally. 
But in course of time it became clear that Badoglio was an obstacle 
both to the clearing away of Fascism and to the rallying of the nation 
against the Germans. In the former matter it is not that Badoglio is 
himself Fascist-minded ; but almost all the anti-Fascists with the 
exception of Sforza himself refused to co-operate with him, and he 
had to retain Fascists in office or rely on almost equally unsavoury 
elements. In the latter, it was perhaps expecting too much of Italians 
to rally round the man who had been Mussolini’s Chief of Staff when 
he attacked France and Greece, who had resigned only under pressure 
of defeat, who had declared even after the overthrow of Mussolini 

*This was a public speech ; but even in a private letter of September 3rd, 1944, 
which circumstances justify the recipient in pubhshmg, Count Sforza wrote: “ The 
Bonomi Ministry is not perfection ; what Cabinet is ? But Bonomi is a man who enjoys 
the ect of all ; that could not be said of Badoglio po responsıble for the horrible 


facts of September 1943). With Badoglio I went in as for a painful duty ; with Bonomi 
I went in with pleasure.” 

+ This charge cannot be fairly made; Marshal Badoglio has been neither Fascist 
nor anti-Fascist but a “ long’s man ” ; in 1922 he despised the Fascists and would have 
dispersed them with ten minutes of fire, and if from 1927 onwards he agreed to serve 
them ıt was always with a sense of superiority. 


` 
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that the war against the Allies must go on,* and who had proclaimed 
martial law against the crowds demanding peace. After the collapse 
of Fascism thousands of Italian soldiers streamed through the German 
lines in a desire to offer themselves as volunteers in the fight against 
the Germans ; but when they saw their leadership they refused to 
enrol themselves under the banner of Badoglio and King Victor 
Emmanuel III. It was in these circumstances that Count Sforza 
came to the conclusion that Marshal Badoglio was an obstacle to the 
two objects, the fight against Fascism and the fight against the 
Germans, to which he had pledged himself in his letter to Mr. Berle.t 
If he then fought against Marshal Badoglio, it was an open and honour- 
able fight. 

The charge that Count Sforza had been intriguing against Marshal 
Badoglio is therefore as groundless as the charge that he had been 
intriguing against Bonomi. What is the real reason for the veto? 
At this point we can only guess, and my guess is twofold. As already 
indicated, and as shown by the reluctance to permit him to return to 
Italy, there has long been a prejudice against Count Sforza in British 
governing circles. The prejudice is shown by the statement, made 
both by Mr. Eden and by Mr. Churchill,t that Count Sforza had 
spent the years of the Fascist régime in America (the implication being 
that he had lived in safety far from the anti-Fascist struggle), whereas 
it is well known that after life in Italy had become unsafe for him 
Count Sforza carried on his anti-Fascist activities chiefly in Belgium 
and France, where the long arm of Fascism contrived to have the 
Rosellis, King Alexander and Barthou murdered—so little safe was it. 
This prejudice, I am convinced, is mainly personal, and is summed up 
in the description of Count Sforza by Mr. Harold Nicolson, a descrip- 
tion which found much favour on the Government benches, as “an 
elderly peacock.” It was a strange objection from such a person, for 
if ever a Foreign Secretary was “an elderly peacock,” surely it was 
Lord Curzon, whom Mr. Nicolson served so faithfully. If the charge 
were true, it might be an argument against the Italian parties desiring 
to have him as Foreign Minister, but if they desire to have “ an elderly 
peacock ” there is no occasion for the British Government to object. 


* This may have been a rusa de guerre in the agony of waiting for the Allied invasion, 
but I am not aware that Badoglio has claimed it as such, and in any case it could not 
have deceived the Germans. It 1s amusing to see this incident thus described in The Bulle- 
tin of International News, September 2nd, 1944, p. 713: “ Anti-allied propaganda 
disappeared at first, then reappeared ; together with the cry that ‘ the war must goon.’ ” 
Thus is Badoglio’s responsibility discreetly dispersed | 

t Mr. Churchill was under the impression that Count Sforza had given a similar pledge 
directly to Marshal Badogho. ‘This is not the case, and I had contradicted the story 
eight days earlier in the House (November 30th, 1944), though I suppose hard-worked 
officials cannot be expected to take much notice of a back-bencher’s speeches. A 
colloquy with Marshal Badoglio was held on board H M.S. Nelson on September 28th, 
1943, by General Eisenhower (text in Itaha Libera of March 15th, 1944, purporting to 
be the official report of the conference communicated by a high official in indignation 
at what was happening ; I am assured of its authenticity, and Mr. Eden, while saying 
it was “ new to me,” did not deny its genuineness, which would no doubt take a few days 
to establish). General Eisenhower ela : ““ It could be proved to me that Sforza has sent 
to Badoglio a message ronusing, under certain conditions, his collaboration. What 
do you think of it?’ arshal Badogho replied : “ I am aware of this message, but I 
must insist on the point that His Majesty will not allow that Sforza should be accepted.” 
The belief probably arose in this way. Count Sforza’s letter to Mr. Berle was no doubt 
telegraphed to Marshal Badoglio and may have been misunderstood by him as a direct 
message from the Count. 

ł Mr. Eden’s statement was made impromptu ın a heated exchange in the House, 
but the Prime Minister’s statement came in a prepared speech, and he ought to have 
been saved from it. The matter is unimportant except in the way that the thirteenth 
stroke of a clock is more important than the others ; it reveals an attitude of mind. 
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When Count Sforza signed the letter to Mr. Berle and was allowed 
to come to England en route for Italy, he came in this atmosphere of 
personal prejudice. In London he had a long interview with Mr. 
Churchill and Mr, Eden in the course of which they went through 
the letter to Mr. Berle line by line to make sure that it represented 
Count Sforza’s settled views. At this point a genuine misunder- 
standing seems to have arisen and in my guess this is Count Sforza’s 
real offence. Mr. Churchill formed the impression that he was going 
back to Italy to rally the Italian people round the King ; when Count 
Sforza arrived there he found it was impossible to do so and himself 
made strong attacks on the monarch for his complicity in the Fascist 
system and the German alliance and for his personal failings.* 

If Mr. Churchill formed this expectation it goes beyond the pledge 
given in the letter to Mr. Berle, and I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Churchill did not appreciate a distinction which was very much in 
Count Sforza’s mind at the time, as I know from my own talks with 
him. This is the distinction between the “ personal question”’ and 
the “ institutional question.” The “institutional question ” is the 
question whether the future Italy is to be a monarchy or a republic ; 
Count Sforza was regarded as a monarchist until January 1941 when 
he wrote a letter to the New York Times saying it would be for the 
Italian people themselves to decide this question ; and since his return 
he has not deviated from the view that it must be reserved for settle- 
ment by a constituent assembly when the war is over. The 
“personal question ” is the alleged personal unfitness of King Victor 
Emmanuel III for the throne in view of his association with Fascism 
and the German alliance. No doubt Count Sforza promised Mr. 
Churchill not to raise the institutional question until the war is over, 
but I should be surprised to hear that he pledged any loyalty to King 
Victor Emmanuel III personally. Mr. Churchill’s mind is sharp and 
clear cut, and probably makes no distinction between the throne and 
its occupant. Count Sforza’s mind, like that of all Italians, revels in 
distinctions, and it was natural that shortly after his return he should 
propose the abdication of the King and the accession of his grandson 
with Marshal Badoglio as regent ; to this the King demurred and the 
solution eventually adopted was that he should not abdicate but should 
hand his powers to his son, Prince Humbert, as Lieutenant of the 
Realm. Mr. Churchill clearly saw these events with growing distaste 
and regarded them as a breach of faith on Count Sforza’s part, though 
the latter could rightly claim consistency. In retrospect credence may 
now be given to an article in the New York Times of July 7th, 1944, by 
Mr. James B. Reston. This correspondent, usually well informed, 
stated that Mr. Churchill had supported Marshal Badoglio to the last 
against the American Government, had demanded that he remain in 
the Cabinet as Prime Minister or at any rate as a Minister, had required 
the exclusion of Count Sforza from the Cabinet, and had insisted that 
the new Ministers should take an oath of loyalty to the Crown. 

There is one factor which should make any responsible person 
chary of condemning Mr. Churchill outright for his support of Marshal 
Badoglio and his sovereign. We do not know, and may never know, 
all the circumstances which preceded the overthrow of Mussolini, in 
which the King and Badoglio played no little part. We know that the 

* No doubt he found also that, contrary to the belief held in London, Marshal 
Badoglio and the King no longer worked in double harness ; a breach came over the 
decision to declare war on Germany, which the King agreed to do only after four days of 
pressure. 
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basis of Mussolini’s power had already been destroyed by the strikes 
in the north and that the Fascist Grand Council had by a majority 
turned against the Duce. What we do not know is whether the British 
Government had any negotiations with the King and Marshal Badoglio 
before they took the plunge. It may be that Mr. Churchill had given 
undertakings to them to which he feels in honour bound. Loyalty to 
friends has always been one of Mr. Churchill’s outstanding character- 
istics, and there can be no doubt that the defection of the King and 
Badoglio brought a big accession of strength to the Allied side 
(especially in the adhesion of the Italian fleet, which at the order and 
not without danger and loss sailed to its stations side by side with the 
Allied ships),* and that they have since endeavoured to the best of 
their ability to be good allies. If Mr. Churchill had known Italian 
politics more intimately he might have known that they could never 
rally the Italian people, and he might have used other methods. 
But we have to take great men as we find them, and if Mr. Churchill’s 
Italian policy has been somewhat cavalier it is a small failing when set 
against his incomparable services to civilisation in 1940 and 1941 
which have made the liberation of Italy, as of all other European 
countries, possible. i 

The most serious aspect of the matter is that the State Department 
of the United States, almost as its first act under its new Secretary, 
Mr. Stettinius, sharply dissociated itself from the British action. It 

„is no use pooh-poohing the State Department’s action by saying that 
it was a concession to the five million Italo-Americans, for this is 

_ one of the permanent factors in American policy of which account must 
be taken. The rebuke was public and severe; but happily the 
divergence of view has now been smoothed out by a British recognition 
that under the armistice terms (still unpublished) the right of veto 
vests only in the Powers as a whole represented in the Allied Com- 
mission. What is done, however, can hardly be undone. I have the 
best authority for saying that if the Italian parties could have foreseen 
the trouble that their choice would have made they would not have 
asked for Count Sforza as Foreign Minister ; it was not designed to 
sow trouble, and the British reaction came as a surprise. It is equally 
impossible now for Count Sforza to accept nomination to the United 
States Embassy for which he had been proposed a little before these 
governmental changes and for which American approval had already 
been obtained ; for what could his relations be with Lord Halifax, the 
British Ambassador? (His friend in the Action Party, Signor 
Tarchiani, has since accepted the nomination). 

It is, of course, a serious defect in Count Sforza as a potential Foreign 
Minister that he is*persona non grata with Mr. Churchill. This would 
certainly be a hindrance to his effective work. Nevertheless regret 
may legitimately be felt for the sake of Italy that Mr. Churchill takes 
the view that he does. Count Sforza’s period of office in 1920-21 as 
Foreign Minister stands out for its wisdom. It was a period of turbulent 
‘nationalism with D’Annunzio and his arditi in occupation of Fiume and 
with Mussolini and his fascisti clamouring for power. But Count 
Sforza had the wisdom to see that Italy must live on good terms with 
Yugoslavia, and in the Treaty of Rapallo, 1920, he moderated Italian 
claims, accepting for Fiume the status of a corpus separatum and in a 

* Tt is not necessary to be a “ king's man ” to believe this ; if events had gone other- 


wise the Italian ficet might easily have been sunk by the Germans; and the fleet was 
the biggest mihtary contribution Italy could make to the Allied side. 
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secret clause assigning the suburb of Sussak to Yugoslavia; he 
renounced the idea of an Italian protectorate over Albania ; and he 
renounced the idea of Italian participation in a division of Anatolia, 
realising earlier than most statesmen the strength of Kemal’s 
nationalism. If these renunciations involved for juridical reasons the 
postponement of the cession of the Dodecanese to Greece this was only 
temporary, and Count Sforza himself authorised the Bonin-Venizelos 
Treaty a few weeks later in which Italy again undertook to make the 
cession.* 

We may regret the difference of opinion also because we know from 
Count Sforza’s speech in the Teatro Eliseo on August 2oth, 1944, the 
foreign policy which he would have pursued. This distinguished 
oration is a theme with variations. The theme is one that he originally 
composed in 1941 and which was later endorsed by the Italo-Pan- 
american Congress at Montevideo in 1942: “ Italians will co-operate 
with courage and serenity in the solution of -every international 
problem which concerns them, but on one condition and one only: 
there shall be no discussion of Italian problems as such, but only of 
Italian sides of European problems.” He described his policy as a 
“ policy of entente,” in the first place with the British and Americans, 
to whom he paid a glowing tribute ; he thought that Italy should be 
allowed to retain her colonies, but said that she would willingly con- 
tribute hers to an international pool; he expressed the respect and 
sympathy of Italy for the courageous people of Ethiopia, attacked 
contrary to international law and the true interests of Italy ; he made 
similar amendes to Greece, and said that if the people of the Dodecanese 
desired to be united to Greece, Italy would see it with pleasure ; in 
holding out an olive-branch to Yugoslavia he recalled with pride the 
rôle that he and Bonomi had played in 1920; asking for frontiers 
written in pencil rather than with ink, he suggested that Fiume should 
be offered to the new world organisation as its seat and that Trieste 
should remain Italian but have its port internationalised ; with France 
he hoped to see a specially intimate unity ; and he ended by endorsing 
and developing Mazzini’s declaration, “ I love my country because 
I love all countries.” 

It is a fine policy, and though Count Sforza is not allowed himself 
to carry it out we may hope that the new Foreign Minister, De Gasperi, 
a Christian Democratic leader, will make it his own. The affair is 
unfortunate, and it may be summed up in a question posed by an 
Italian newspaper already quoted (Italia Libera, March 15th, 1944). 
What is it that the Allies want of Italy? Is it a proud and loyal 
collaborator ? Oris it a penitent servant ? Count Sforza was ready to 
be the former and unwilling to be the latter. In the long run British 
interests will be better served by having a proud and loyal collaborator 
athwart the Mediterranean. Ivor THOMAS. 

+ The denunciation of this agreement on October 8th, 1922, was not made by Count 
Sforza, as 13 asserted in the bref biographical notice ın the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
and could not have been as he was then Ambassador in Paris. This error has been widely 
copied and has brought him much unfair blame. I would like to take the opportunity 
of reverting to a sentence which I wrote in the CONTEMPORARY Revrew for November 
1943: “In r922, when the Greeks were being massacred in Smyrna, the islanders 
asked to remain Italian.” This has suggested to Dodecanese and other Greek corre- 
:pondents a formal request by the islanders, and I hasten to assure them that there 
was no such formal request. My mformation was simply that the Dodecanese 
population had no desire to see the transfer effected at that particular moment. Some 
of my correspondents have questioned whether the Turkish nationalists without a 


fleet could in any case have taken the islands. I have never doubted the desire of the 
Dodecanese to be united to Greece, and it 1s a desire which ought to be gratified. 


THE GREEK MICROCOSM. 


HE Greek National Liberation Front, known for short asE.A.M. 

(Ethnikon Apeleutherikon Metopom), and its armed forces, 

known as E.L.A.S, (Ellenikos Laikos Apeleutherikos Stratos), 
have given us a bitter illustration of the chaos and tragedy that follow 
with an almost fatal inevitability the terror, suffering and hatred 
of war. They, moreover, have sent out a warning of what is to be 
expected in the wider scope. Greece to-day is a microcosm of what 
Europe is likely to be to-morrow: a disordered cockpit of mixed good 
and evil forces battling for supremacy amid the ruins of a once respected 
civilisation. 

The men who constitute E.L.A.S., who have fought underground 
with heroism and self-sacrifice against the German oppressor, and who 
at the moment of liberation from that oppression regard themselves 
as the principal saviours of their country, distrusting a king and a 
government who: during the period of the country’s trial and distress 
were, for the most part, not in Greece at all but lived safely and perhaps 
even sumptuously abroad—those men are neither wholly good nor 
wholly bad in their motives and in their aims. There are Communists 
among them, revolutionaries who would take advantage of the collapse 
in civilised life to sweep away the old order and establish themselves, . 
on the Russian model of 1917, as the new masters and the new dictators. 
No doubt such Communists are encouraged and even helped by some 
of the seasoned bolshevic campaigners of the U.S.S.R. But there 
are also patriots in their ranks who have no brief for Communism, 
who indeed are in principle opposed to Communism as to any other 
subversive tendency. 

No cautious student of these tremendous events will over-simplify 
the forces that are at work. The chaos and confusion to which Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt referred more than a year ago are now 
grimly operative before our eyes ; and even the Communists are in a 
muddle. .The Kremlin to-day is not what it was in 1917, for an 
imperial motive is now mixed with the old fanaticism of world revolu- 
tion. The new possessors of the perishable goods of this world must 
needs cast an eye upon the asset of law and order, to the end that 
they retain the spoils, for it is true to human nature (debased as it is 
in its political scope) and elementary to human experience (similarly 
debased) that la révolution dévore ses enfants, It may well be that 
Stalin himself fears, though he can no longer control, the wild and 
destructive forces of that world revolution which has learnt its tech- . 
nique, not wisely but too well, from Moscow itself. And it is certain 
that in Greece, as also in Jugoslavia, in Roumania, in Bulgaria, in 
Poland, in the Baltic States, the Communists, like Shakespeare’s 
mischief, are afoot. It is just possible that the good men who to-day 
pull their weight with the Communists, whether in Greece or in Jugo- 
slavia, may live to discover that they have fulfilled a merely Keren- 
skyist rôle, as stepping-stones over which the Communists have walked, 
only to be discarded when their services were no longer required ; 
but it is also possible that the Communists in this matter may be 
hoist with their own tactical petard. Pessimism itself is inadmissible 
in the wild disorder that sweeps over Europe. History is as capable of 
belying, as of repeating, itself; and after this war Communism in its 
due order may go down in the general wreck, together with Nazism, 
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Fascism and other slogans of our discredited civilisation. The only 
true prophecy that can be entertained by wise men is that, as we 
have all impartially made havoc of our heritage, we shall all impartially 
have to make a new start on an honester motive. 

An honest recognition of what is implied in recent Greek affairs is 
a matter of urgent public interest, for the bewildered reactions created 
by Mr. Churchill’s Christmas visit to Athens cast a lurid light on the 
extent of the muddle that afflicts the popular mind. The Communists, 
who pursue their old technique without imagination or elasticity, 
despite the pace of events which outdistances them, and who too 
simply label all those who are not Communist as “ Fascist,” merely 
regard Mr. Churchill as a Fascist who went to Athens in order to 
impose a Fascist or royalist government upon an unwilling “ demo- 
cratic” country. The slogan “democracy” is now extensively used by 
the Communist leaders—who themselves in purpose and quality are not 
only not democratic, but are more like the Fascists than any other 
organised political movement in Europe—in the tactical hope of 
winning the support of misguided enthusiasts who will follow any flag 
if only the words “ democracy ” and “ freedom ” be inscribed upon it. 
The Labour Party in Great Britain, though not Communist, and 
though officially associated with Mr. Churchill’s policy through its 
members of the Cabinet, is yet preparing for a General Election at 
which the need for a national front’ will not be felt, and, politics being 
politics, any mud that may stick on Mr. Churchill is no great matter 
for Labour regret. Left opinion, therefore, is subtly encouraged to 
examine the Fascist charge against Mr. Churchill and to remember 
in the evidence what he said about Franco Spain not long ago. There 
are others, who have no axe to grind, and who vaguely regard them- 
selves as Conservatives, who criticise Mr. Churchill for wantonly 
exposing his too valuable person to the sniper’s bullet in an ungrateful 
country ; who wonder why the incorrigible Greek factions should not 
be left to exterminate each other at their leisure ; and who, in short, 
do not appreciate the tremendous nature of what is taking place in 
South-Eastern and Eastern Europe. 

We have had our warning. The rival residance groups in Greece, 
E.A.M. and E.D.E.S. (Ellenikos Demokratikos Ethnikos Stratos, or 
Greek Democratic National Army) were at war with each other a 
year ago, long before their country was liberated from the German 
yoke. The Germans no doubt encouraged them, but Greek political 
faction needs little encouragement from others. They were persuaded 
by the Allies in February last to stop their civil war in their common 
‘ interest, but a month later mutinies in the Greek Navy and in the 
Greek Army based in Egypt revealed the persisting bitterness. It 
was on April 26th that King George invited Mr. Papandreou, leader of 
the Republican Social Democratic Party, who had escaped from Greece, 
to form the government which in the following month convened the 
Lebanon Conference. That conference, at which all parties, including 
the rival resistance groups, were represented, accepted Mr. Papan- 
dreou’s proposal for the disbanding of all the partisan armies and their 
merging in a single national army, although the E.A.M. delegates 
were unable for a long time to obtain their leaders’ sanction for that 
agreement. On September 2nd, however, Mr. Papandreou was able 
to announce the formation of a comprehensive national government, 
and on September 24th, by virtue of the Caserta agreement, all the 
Greek guerilla forces submitted themselves to the orders of General 
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Scobie, who had been placed in military charge of Greece by the 
Supreme Allied Command in the Mediterranean. 

The prospect therefore seemed fair. The Germans evacuated the 
country in September ; the Greek Government arrived in Athens from 
Cairo on October 18th ; and a week later Mr. Eden, Lord Moyne and 
General Wilson reached Athens to begin the constructive business of 
rehabilitation after liberation. Before any British troops were sent 
to Greece the British Government had received a guarantee of co-opera- 


. tion from every member of Mr. Papandreou’s national government, 


and the commanders of the two guerilla armies had declared their 
acceptance both of the Government’s political authority and of General 
Scobie’s military authority. The precarious nature of the unity thus 
promised was, however, promptly illustrated by continuing and 
frequent clashes between the E.D.E.S, and the E.L.A.S. forces. When 
the Greek Government returned to Greece in October the position - 
was that large areas of the country, including the Peloponnese and 
Thessaly, were under the control of armed bands of E.L.A.S., the 
regular police being discredited by their collaborationist record during 
the period of the German occupation. Indeed, National Guards, 
organised by E.A.M., had in some places usurped the functions of the 
regular police and had begun a purge of their own, taking advantage 
of the lack of any possibility of opposition to their handiwork. Only 
a handful of the Greek Regular Army had been landed with the British 
troops ; many of its members were still interned in the Middle East 
as a result of the April mutinies ; and the Mountain Brigade and the 
Air Force were still abroad. 

It was therefore an elementary and urgent matter of law and 
order that the sanction thereof should be regularised and unified, 
that the guerilla bands be disarmed and merged into a single national 
armed force. Mr. Papandreou, in the first speech he made on reaching 
Athens (October 18th), emphasised that first necessity of the situation. 
“The Government,” he said, “ will pursue its task of reorganising the 
country’s armed forces on purely national and military criteria, as the 
Lebanon Conference prescribed. . . . The‘cadres of our guerilla forces 
will find a worthy place within the reorganised Greek Army. The 
basis of our national army . . . will be the regular call to the colours. 
... The army should be at the Government’s. orders. . . . The 
reorganisation of the public security corps will be pursued. . . . It is 
not right to condemn them as a whole, for there have been officers 
and men who under the most difficult circumstances did their duty. 
... But the purge and reorganisation will be most severe.” He 
proceeded forthwith to implement that policy. A law was passed 
within a week (October 25th) empowering the Minister for War to call 
up the 1936-9 classes of soldiers and reserve officers; and it was 
announced on the Athens wireless on October 31st (and reported in the 
Tachydromos of Alexandria on November 2nd) that there was no 
further need for a resistance movement; that volunteers who had 

joined either E:D.E.S. or E.L.A.S. would be discharged ; that the 
E.A.M. National Guard, then engaged in arresting and trying people 
on its own initiative, would be dissolved and henceforth judicial 
action would be taken only by the proper judicial authority ; and that 
these decisions had been taken unanimously by the Government, 
which included E.A.M. and Communist Ministers. The date December 
Ist was given for the dissolution of the E.A.M. National Guard and 
December roth for the demobilisation of E.L.A.S. and E.D.E.S. On 
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November yth it was reported in the Athens newspapers that Generals 
Zervas and Saraphis, the commanders respectively of E.D.E.S. and 
E.L.A.S., had been officially recalled to the Army and both promoted to 
the rank of Major-General ; and the Athens wireless on November 8th 
stated that the Communist leaders, Messrs. Siantos, Zevgos and Part- 
salidis, had expressly and completely agreed with Mr. Papandreou 
about the demobilisation of the guerilla forces. 

The E.A.M. leaders then proceeded without delay to upset the whole 
agreement. They and the Communists now demanded that the 
disbandment of E.L.A.S. be conditional on the disbandment of the 
Greek Mountain Brigade, newly returned from Italy, and of the Sacred 
Battalion (the Greek commando force). The organ of the Greek 
Communist Party, Rtzospastss, in full form advertised that demand, 
adding that the gendarmerie reported to have been recruited in Egypt 
should also be disbanded. What was the explanation of the apparently 
sudden rejection by E.A.M. and the Communists of an agreement 
they had themselves just made? Partly, no doubt, they feared 
reprisals on the part of those peasants who had been victimised by 
the E.A.M. National Guard and the E.L.A.S. armed bands ; but chiefly, 
as the subsequent history of this incipient revolution clearly suggested, 
they were determined not to abandon the armed force at their disposal, 
wherewith they hoped to achieve their ultimate object. Who shall 
blame them? Not any politician in the wide, wide world, for our 
unhappy civilisation enthrones force as the sole arbiter in our sordid 
affairs. True it is that in the practice of an established democracy, 
such as that of Great Britain, the “ counting of noses ” (to adopt a 
definition of democracy once coined by Mr. Winston Churchill) is the 
relatively innocuous method of mobilising the power that is placed 
at the disposal of the government ; but the machinery of these high 
politics is of no importance by contrast with the spirit which inspires 
the men behind the machine. Any machinery can be circumvented, 
unless there be an understood, generally respected and morally based 
convention about its proper use. Brute or material force as. often as 
not defeats its own object as a sanction. When the highest political 
objects known to mankind, those based upon international relations, 
are by common consent achieved exclusively through stiperior physical _ 
force, exerted through physical battle, shall any but our Pecksniffs be 
surprised or indignant if the lesser brigands organise their black 
markets in the teeth of a Ministry of Food, or if revolutionaries make 
a bid for the usurpation of political power by force ? 

One answer, of course, will be that patriotism (in war-time) is the 
relevant criterion, besides which every other consideration whatsoever 
pales into insignificance." Yet the whole history of mankind proves 
that patriotism is not enough ; that indeed, divorced from the higher 
instincts and beliefs of the human race, it becomes a snare and delusion. 
On our own political level, at any rate, no honest man will unloose his 
indignation against an E.A.M. attempt to gain control of his collapsed 
country by force, especially when the sponsors of that attempt retort 
te their rivals, though they arrogate to themselves the authority of 

“ government,” must needs in their turn depend for their purpose 
eee physical force, helped to’ boot by the British Army. None the_ 
less—though the difference in the long run and in the light of eternity” 
be small enough—the balance of advantage for the greatest number of 
Greeks in this unhappy pass is that anarchy within the confines of . 
Greece shall be resisted, no matter if anarchy be rampant in the wider ~ 
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field of international relations. The problem in Greece was to recapture 
some semblance of national authority. General Scobie helped in the 
plans to that end, having been impartially invited to do so by all the 
parties concerned. It was not an easy job. He was assailed and 
harassed from more than one quarter. On November roth Mr. 
Papandreou stated : “ I have read in the newspapers that two political 
parties participating in the Government—the Liberals and the 
Populists—have decided to resign if the demobilisation of E.A.M. 
and E.L.A.S, does not occur by December roth. . . . It is the definite 
decision of the Government, agreed without reservation by E.A.M. 
and the Communist Party, that the demobilisation of our resistance 
forces will take place, without further discussion, on the tenth day of 
December.” He added: “ The responsibility for the execution of this 
decision has been assumed by the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces in Greece, General Scobie ” (Athens wireless, November rgth). 
That was the day on which the Communist Party of Greece celebrated 
its 26th anniversary with a mass meeting at which the Communist 
leader, Mr. Siantos, declared that he and his colleagues had agreed 
with the Prime Minister on the necessity for demobilising “all the 
voluntary forces which had been created at home and abroad and 
replacing them by a National Army ” (Rtzospastis, November atst). 

It is not the first time in history that the words of a political leader, 
uttered at a solemn moment of emergency, were destined to be as 
devoid of substance as the very breath with which they were uttered. 
Need the sordid story be prolonged? Enough to record that on 
December 2nd six of the E.A.M. representatives in the Government 
resigned rather than sign the decree disbanding all the resistance forces 
on December roth (though they had before agreed to that step). On 
the next day their supporters persisted in holding a demonstration 
which had been banned by the Government. They came into conflict 
with the police, shooting began and the civil war had started; the 
civil war in which British forces were now embroiled on the side of a 
government which after the secession of E.A.M. was preponderantly 
of a Royalist composition, and the Royalist Right was as uncom- 
promising as the Communists. The disgraceful and heartrending 
spectacle was unfolded of British troops engaged in a Greek civil 
war within three months of the country’s “ liberation ” from German 
occupation by the Greeks and Allies combined. Mr. Churchill, accom- 
panied by Mr. Eden, had to fly to Athens on Christmas Day to attempt 
a practical experiment in goodwill among men, with the only result 
that a short time after Archbishop Damaskinos, with the consent of 
all the parties concerned, was constituted Regent in order to explore 
the possibility of bringing so distressing and exasperating a situation 
to an end. When he returned to London Mr. Churchill persuaded 
King George of the Hellenes (who was in- London) to agree to that 
expedient, an agreement which the King not only gave but improved 
by the spontaneous public announcement that he would never return 
to Greece unless summoned by “a free and fair expression of the 
national will.” There, indeed, was the rub. What was the national 
will? How to be expressed? Was the country to be a monarchy, 
or a republic, or a bolshevic dictatorship ? And how was the country 
to be organised in order to give the answer by a “ free and fair ex- 
pression of the national will,” especially when the Communists, one 
of the competing parties, are not interested in the democratic method 
of counting noses, being, like the Nazis and the Soviets, not a demo- 
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cratic organisation at all, but aspirants to a dictatorship? They 
would much rather (on the analogy of what has already taken place in 
the Baltic States and in Eastern Poland) adopt the simpler expedient 
of executing all the non-Communists and then of declaring it to be 
the democratic will of those who remain alive that a bolshevic system 
be instituted. 

It is not possible to understand the tremendous issues at stake in 
Greece without reference to their context in Eastern Europe as a whole. 
Though the armed forces of E.L.A.S. be driven from Athens and the 
Piraeus by General Scobie’s forces, the problem in hand is not thereby 
solved. The Tito organisation in Jugoslavia and the Lublin organisa- 
tion in Poland are first cousins of E.L.A.S. At this moment in Europe 
there is more than one war afoot. Mr. Churchill’s diagnosis, made 
some months ago, that “the war ” had become less ideological, was 
true in the sense that the ideologies had become almost inextricably 
mixed. Goebbels is never tired of proclaiming that Germany’s 
mission is to save herself and Europe both from the bolshevic Jews 
of the East and the plutocratic Jews of the West. When Mr. Churchill 
flew to Athens on Christmas Day his aeroplane cut across at least one 
ideological frontier, for there can be no possibility of doubt that one 
of his objects, consciously or subconsciously conceived, probably 
consciously, was to save Greece—and Europe—from a bolshevic 
menace. True, there are other issues involved, for the “ chaos and 
confusion ” is of a remarkable complexity. The old Greek feud, not 
allayed by Eleftherios Venizelos a quarter of a century ago, and to-day 
fanned again by General Plastiras as the E.L.A.S. bands are driven 
from Attica, over the institution of monarchy and the person of the 
monarch, is an abiding source of friction. But there is a greater feud, 
of mixed international and national ramifications, about the future 
control of Greece and her future réle in the imperial cockpit of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. When Great Britain declared war on Germany 
in fulfilment of a pledge to protect Poland from German aggression, 
no pledge was given that Poland, or the Baltic States, or Jugoslavia, 
or Greece should be sacrificed to bolshevic aggression. Not that these 
pledges are of great importance, or even interest. No man can foresee, 
or control, the hideous mess we make when we go to war, Allegiances 
shift, ideologies totter, and only the Devil is pleased. 

The problem of Greece, of Europe and of the world is to extricate 
ourselves from the meshes of a political tradition which enthrones 
armed force as the arbiter, and which therefore depends upon hatred, 
not upon love, as the incentive to action. Our technique, therefore, 
is exactly the opposite of what it should be. Can we be surprised at 
the muddles we produce? It may be—may it be !—that the calling-in 
at Christmas of an archbishop to act as regent as a first step towards 
the salvation of his country may symbolise an impending miracle 
whereby an invocation of Christian wisdom on a wider scale will save 
Europe and the world. But it is hard to talk of peace where there is 
no peace, or, which is the same thing, to talk of Christianity where (in 
our public affairs) there is no Christianity. We are far, far from being 
Christian. Else we should not at this time be so far from the practice 
of elementary common sense, that natural asset which is included, 
in company with all good things, natural and supernatural alike, in 
the benefits that Christianity would confer upon us. Just after 
Archbishop Damaskinos became Regent, the new Prime Minister of 
Greece, General Plastiras, propounded his policy of utterly crushing 
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E.A.M. and E.L.A.S., confident that British arms were at his disposal 
to that end ; yet Mr. Eden on December zoth had proclaimed it to be 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government that Greece should be helped 
to recapture unity through reconciliation and through the formation 
of “a Greek Government broadly representative of all opinion in 
Greece, including E.A.M....” The Times on January oth devoted 
a leading article to a condemnation of General Plastiras for his in- 
transigent insistence on unconditional surrender, on the utter defeat 
of E.A.M., and made a plea for negotiation, accommodation and mutual 
tolerance as the only promising way of ending the war and restoring 
harmony in the national family of Greece. Elementary common 
sense. Yet The Times would never apply that same common sense 
to the comparable tragedy in the family of nations in Europe—in 
short, to the particular quarrel in which we ourselves are principals. 
The goose, forsooth, is not the gander. General Plastiras is blinded 
by misguided sincerity ; and we at least should understand, if we do 
not condone, him, for his attitude to E.A.M. is exactly comparable to 
our own attitude to Germany. If the retort be made that “ civil ” 
war is not on the same footing as international war, then why do we 
talk nonsense about a “ family of nations” ? In the sight of God 
the war in Europe is a civil war between His children, just as it is in 
Greece. Wisdom is hard and painful. We have to win our first 
advance towards common sense-—and we have not yet in international 
affairs taken that first step—through suffering and chastisement. Has 
not the suffering even now been enough? Perhaps not. But perhaps, 
please God, yes: and in that case the miracle aforesaid is at hand. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 


January oth, 1945. 


HOMES IN POST-WAR BRITAIN. 


URING the last six months I have had the opportunity of talking 
ID to thousands of men in the Navy, both aboard ship and ashore, 
to thousands more in the Army and the Air Force, and to the 
women in the Auxiliary Services. I have talked to them on the question 
of housing, reconstruction and post-war planning. Questions and 
opinions have been invited, lively discussions have taken place, and 
from these I have gleaned much of what is at the back of the minds of 
the younger generation on vital matters concerning post-war Britain. 
Without any fear of contradiction, I can say that possibly their greatest 
concern is: Where can we live? What about our jobs? These are 
legitimate and logical questions demanding an answer, and, as victory 
is now only a matter of time, naturally both the question and the 
answer are occupying the minds of those in authority. The Prime 
Minister summed up this attitude when, some eighteen months ago, 
he announced the Government’s post-war programme in three words : 
“ Food, Work, Homes ”—showing that the country and its leaders are 
both thinking along the same lines. 

In the present age there is little doubt that there will be ample 
sustenance forthcoming for our people. The machine has steadily been 
harnessed to cultivate our earth in a scientific manner hardly dreamed 
of fifty years ago, and, in return, the land is producing as it has never 
done before—so that it remains only the duty of statesmen to see that 
the inducements to keep our agricultural production at a high level are 
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maintained, and that distribution at a reasonable price is as wide as 
possible. Although the question of work will concern practically every- 
body, this does not actually seem to loom very large in the minds of the 
Forces. The problem is, of course, a stupendous one, for, as Mr. Bevin 
announced recently to the Joint Industrial Council of the Printing and 
Allied Trades, “as many as 25,000,000 people out of a popula- 
tion of 46,000,000 ” were at one stage just prior to D-Day mobilised in 
some way for our offensive against Germany. The Ministry of Labour, 
Ministry of Production and various other Government departments are, 
however, tackling the problem vigorously in their determination to see 
that this time there shall not be bands of discharged soldiers playing or 
begging at our street corners | 

Once the war with Germany is over, three main considerations will 
govern our mdan-power policy : (x) the supply of warlike paraphernalia 
to our armed forces in the Far East and to our armies of occupation ; 
(2) the continuation of compulsory enlistment in the Forces—affecting 
most those between the ages of 18 and 27 ; (3) the full-scale production 
once more of those commodities most important to our national 
requirements (improving where possible the standard of living for the 
community as a whole) ; and most important of all, (4) the recovery 
and expansion of our export trade. As soon as hostilities in Europe 
cease, the Government’s chief objective will be to return as many as 
possible to civil employment. P 

Our first priority now, and I believe for some years to come, will be 
building—the building of homes. This question, Where can we live ?, 
is certainly causing some anxiety amongst those in the Services. Every 
issue of every paper tells them of some different aspect of the problem. 
They know that there were at least 500,000 slum houses still awaiting 
attention when the war started; that prior to 1939 we were building 
on an average 200,000 new houses each year, and that this pro- 
gramme is now six years in arrears ; that of the 13,000,000-odd houses 
in this country, nearly one in every three has either been damaged or 
destroyed by enemy action of some sort or other, and that in London 
alone a mobile building force of nearly 130,000 men is even now engaged 
upon rush repairs—not to mention the 3,000 American sappers—in 
order to make houses wind- and weather-proof for this winter. 

In the Debate on Housing on December 7th last, Mr. Silkin, Chairman 
of the Housing Committee of the London County Council, stated that en- 
quiries revealed “ that about 2,500,000 marriages had taken place since 
the war,” and “ that about half the farnilies married will require a home 
after the war.” Naturally the first desire of these young couples on 
being demobilised will be to get together a home. None would wish to 
start their peace-time married life crowded into a rented room or two, 
nor would they want to live with their in-laws as a recompense for 
five or six years’ national service. But what is the alternative ? 

The Forces are told that if the war should end next spring, we may 
not have more than 300,000 building trade operatives, of which about 
8o per cent. will be over 4x1 years of age. They know that pre-war we 
had a virile and vigorous building force of between 1,000,000 and 
1,250,000 men, and that the Government estimates it will take at 
least two years to increase the 300,000 figure to 800,000, and three 
years to reach the pre-war level of 1,250,000. It is known that the 
raising of the school-leaving age will mean an extra 20 per cent. new 
school buildings for each additional school year—irrespective of 
essential replacements and the repairs to existing schools, and the fresh 
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treatment and redevelopment of “ blitzed ” areas. In addition to all 
this, there is the mammoth task of rebuilding the centres of fifty of 
our other large towns and cities, such as Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Bristol, Hull, Coventry and so on, which probably 
require to be entirely reconstructed from the ground up—a programme 
alone capable of absorbing very large numbers of men and enormous 
amounts of material. 

As a result of the educational courses now available to all branches 
of the Services, our young people are more awake to these serious 
issues, and are naturally anxious to discover what is being done in the 
face of great demands on our limited man-power to provide them with 
some sort of house when they are eventually free to take up the threads 
of civilian life. For its part the Government is tackling this momentous 
problem from three angles: (x) bomb damage repairs to which I have 
already referred, together with the conversion of war-time hostels into 
separate houses and large abandoned private homes into individual 
flats ; (2) permanent housing covering a long- and a short-term period, 
and (3) temporary factory-built houses. The long-term housing 
programme is expected to cover at least ten to twelve years, and the 
demand will probably be for 3,000,000, 4,000,000 or even more new 
homes. In addition, a great deal of the redevelopment of our country 
will be undertaken. 

The short-term “ interregnum ” or two-year programme is a more 
pressing problem and directly concerns immediate post-war needs, of 
which the housing section again falls into two distinct categories : 
permanent and temporary. The greater proportion of the trained and 
skilled men available in the building industry when the war in Europe 
ends, probably about 300,000, will be required for 100,000 permanent 
houses during the first year, and 200,000 in the second, making a total 
of 300,000 permanent houses in the first two post-war years. This work 
will be handled by local authorities, exclusive and irrespective of any 
other work that may be carried out by private enterprise. The Govern- 
ment programme is based upon the maximum output it is felt that the 
technical labour then available will be capable of producing. Alone, 
these figures fall far short of the demand, and, to meet the grave 
deficiency, the Government has had to look to other and largely 
unorthodox types of construction, i.e. temporary factory-built houses, 
which can be produced almost entirely by categories of labour other 
than that classified as skilled building trade operatives. 

Factory-built houses are far better than countless dwellings still 
standing in both our urban and rural areas. Unfortunately, to-day, 
thousands of families are compelled to live in old, condemned buildings, ` 
or those that are awaiting condemnation. They are badly lit, poorly 
ventilated, often not properly damp-proofed, frequently verminous, 
and sometimes really totally unfit for human habitation. Some of the 
places in which people are living are conducive to rheumatism, influenza, 
endless colds and an interminable degree of general ill-health. I have 
received letters from women in various parts of the country who have 
to cope with such conditions, imploring that something be done. They 
would far rather have a Nissen hut which they could transform, so 
they say, into a better, cleaner and warmer place for their families, 
than remain in surroundings which cause such troubles. Appeals such 
as these must not go unheeded, and, indeed, the Government is making 
a supreme effort to meet this exigency. 

The temporary bungalow and other different types of factory~built 
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houses are infinitely better than such conditions, and would be a boon 
to the “ bombed-out ” and those living in unsatisfactory quarters. 
Although emergency building has been accused of being sub-standard 
compared with the permanent requirements set out by Lord Dudley’s 
Committee in a recent report on the “ Design of Dwellings,” they are 
literally super-standard if compared with the undesirable conditions 
touched on above. Emergency housing is classed as sub-standard 
because it only provides two bedrooms and a ceiling height of 
y ft. 6 in., though we all know that a great number of attractive 
houses have no greater ceiling height. This is intentionally so, however, 
for two main reasons: (a) to keep expenditure of money and materials 
at a minimum ; and (6) because it is a temporary measure catering for 
a national emergency. 

Government policy has decided that a standard house should have 
three bedrooms: one for the parents, and one for the children of either 
sex. It is hoped that no family living in an emergency house will be 
compelled to do so for more than three to four years, and that by that 
time the local authority will be able to provide them with a permanent 
home. The emergency house would then be freshened up and made 
available for further temporary needs until no longer required. 
Temporary housing is to be constructed, erected and owned by the 
Government and, as in the case of other regular housing developments, 
local authorities will be responsible for maintenance and for collection 
of rents, etc. The rent cannot at this stage be determined exactly, but 
it is expected to be commensurate, roughly speaking, with similar 
accommodation in the same area, i.e. probably about ros. a week, 
exclusive of rates. Local authorities will provide and pay for the sites, 
roads, sewers, and other services carried to temporary houses, but the 
cost of construction and erection of any of the different types, as well 
as the cost of any necessary sub-structure, will be borne by the 
Exchequer. 

In London it has already been agreed with the Ministry of Health 
that emergency houses may be erected “ upon (r) small sites capable 
of taking two or more houses and not suitable for the early erection of 
permanent dwellings ; (2) sites reserved for open spaces in reconstruc- 
tion areas and on council housing estates; and (3) open spaces on 
developed housing estates where open space is plentifully provided.” 
The Minister of Health has also stated that “‘ some 27,000 temporary 
houses have been allotted to the local authorities in the London 
Region,” though more are being asked for. Sites are available for 
between 7,000 and 8,000 houses, and delivery is expected during the 
months of January, February and March at about 200 to 300 a week. 

Many of our rural districts need as much attention in regard to 
housing as do some of our badly “ blitzed ” urban areas. The local 
authorities in England and Wales already possess 3,200 acres, which 
were probably held prior to the war and have been left over as a result 
of uncompleted housing schemes. They are preparing this land for 
30,000 houses, and have been authorised to acquire another 6,000 
acres, sufficient for 50,000 to 60,000 houses. Plans submitted for the 
short-term programme by local authorities m rural areas in England 
and Wales cover 48,000 houses, or nearly one-fifth of the total short- 
term programme, whilst the population in rural areas amounts to 
approximately one-sixth of the whole. The Minister of Health recently 
gave me the overall picture in this connection when in reply to a 
Question in the House he said: “One thousand four hundred and 
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forty-five out of 1,469 local housing authorities in England and Wales 
have submitted short-term programmes, covering over 260,000 
permanent houses. I am not yet in a position to give formal approval 
to any of these programmes, as the number of houses which can be 
built in the first two years must depend on the labour and materials 
available. Over 90,000 temporary houses have been allocated to 
395 local authorities,” 

During the Debate on Rural Housing on December 12th last, some 
interesting facts were also given about the position of materials. The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Health stated that ‘ there 
are about 1,000,000,000 bricks ” in the country to-day. She went on 
to say that “ the pre-war brick output was 7,000,000,000 a year. At 
present, where the brickworks are open, they can produce 4,000,000,000 
a year. The closed brickworks are being kept in order under a repair 
and maintenance scheme to enable them to open at the shortest 
possible. notice when there is sufficient labour.” In regard to tiles, 
Miss Horsbrugh stated that the “ pre-war capacity of the industry 
was I,200,000,000 clay and concrete tiles. Only 20 per cent. of the 
works remain open, but thirty of the largest works are now being 
reopened,” so that it does look as though there ought to be a sufficiency 
of these materials, whilst there is always a plentiful supply of cement. 

During its last session, Parliament was asked for and granted an 
appropriation of {125,000,000 to provide within the next two years no’ 
less than 250,000 temporary houses of a non-traditional type, which will 
be, as I said before, owned, constructed and erected by the Government. 
For the time being four different types are favoured, three of which 
are already in production: (1) The Arcon House, which has a light 
steel frame with asbestos-cement external walls; (2) the Uni-Seco 
House, composed of prefabricated units of wood covered with asbestos 
sheeting ; (3) the pressed-steel bungalow, which will not be put into 
production until the end of the war with Germany; and (4) the 
Tarran House, with prefabricated wall units of resin-bonded plywood 
framing, faced with waterproof concrete. 

These houses have been tested and approved by the Building Research 
Station at Garston, near Watford. They have the same thermal 
. qualities and resistance to sound as if enclosed within a nine-inch 
wall, whilst they are equipped as no houses for an industrial population ` 
have ever been equipped before. Never before in the history of our 
country has the wife of the worker been able to go into her home and 
there find the necessary tools—cooker, water-heater, refrigerator, food 
cabinets, sitting-room stove (which also heats the water and has hot-air 
ducts for warming the bedrooms), wardrobes and hanging cupboards 
in the bedrooms, and other cupboards, all built in, for outdoor coats and 
for linen. No housing work between the two wars was in any way 
equipped like this. The design and inclusion of these units and the treat- 
ment of fitments will introduce a new standard in industrial housing, 
dispensing with bulk, making full use of space, reducing costs, and 
lightening the labour and the fatigue of the housewife. ~ 

Outside each house is a shed for bicycles and for the storage of fuel. 
The windows provide ample light. The houses themselves are hygienic 
and easily képt clean, and can be made quite attractive. ‘‘ Measured 
in man-hours of building labour,” said the Minister of Health recently, 
“these houses are the most economical type of dwelling yet devised. 
It is estimated that the adoption of these factory methods of con- 
struction will make it possible to provide 200,000 temporary dwellings 
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with the same number of building operatives as would otherwise have 
been needed to construct about 60,000 houses of standard design.” In 
fact, they can be put up in four to six days, and it is expected to reduce 
man-hours on the site as the mechanics become more familiar with and 
experienced in this type of work. 

Reviewing the whole programme, one is impressed by the tremendous 
efforts that have been made to meet the quite abnormal and extra- 
ordinary situation which enemy action and the absence of work has 
created in the field of building during the last six years. The more one 
examines its immense complexity—the acquisition of land ; prepara- 
tion of sites; general layout on these sites; provision of utilities, 
sewerage, water, gas, electricity ; the various efforts that will have to 
be made by both local authorities and private investors to comply with 
the law; the adoption of new materials and new processes for manu- 
facturing purposes; the issuance of permits enabling these vast 
programmes to be carried forward and so forth—the more one realises 
that the whole issue must, as the Prime Minister has already stated, 
be treated as a military campaign with a supreme commander-in-chief. 

Building is, without doubt, the most pressing of our post-war 
problems. I am, however, confident that the issue can be faced and 
brought to a successful conclusion—though I dread to think of what 
may happen if delays occur from the inability of responsible parties to 
make rapid decisions! The patience of the returning Service man will 
be short if he feels that obstacles which might have been surmounted 
are preventing him, after six years of devilish travail, from getting a 
home. 

ALFRED C. Bossom. 


. LABOUR PLANS AND POLICIES. 


HE forty-third annual conference of the Labour Party is fading 

‘into the past; but it is now possible to assess its results and to 

ask ourselves how far they are significant for the future course 
of political events in this country. One thing, at any rate, is clear: 
a General Election is inevitable as soon as our soldiers are surely | 
disentangled from the war with Germany. The Labour rank and file 
have never taken kindly to a Coalition. They flourish on plain speak- 
ing and criticism and on the acrid give and take of political debate. 
When an election is far off, their meetings are formal ; there are fewer 
present to discuss and, when they do discuss, there is something 
lacking which makes all the difference between lethargy and enthusiasm. 
But when the trumpets sound and the notice is given of a coming 
assize of the nation, the meetings assume a livelier appearance. The 
lists are cleared and all hands get ready for a general engagement. 

At is the thought of this more than anything else that has provoked 
an attitude of veiled antagonism to the Government throughout the 
movement, or has led one delegate to speak of “the sinister trail 
of Mr. Eden ” ; or Professor Laski to describe Mr. Churchill as “ that 
gallant and romantic relict [of Eighteenth Century Imperialism.” 
Indeed, there had been persistent rumours beforehand that the result 
of this Conference would be a political crisis, that its Labour members 
would be directed out of the Government, and that politics and 
politicians would be thrown into abject confusion. As it turned out, 
however, the events belied the prophecies. The delegates to this 
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Forty-Third Conference by a large majority accepted a National 
Executive statement which declared that ‘‘ Labour participation in 
the Government should continue just so long as, in the opinion of a 
Party Conference, it is necessary in the national interest and for ful- 
filling the purposes for which the Government was called into being.” 
This was not quite satisfactory to a small group of the extreme Left 
who manifested distinct Communist affinities. They wanted it more 
precise. A day and an hour for leaving should be fixed. A legal notice 
to quit must be delivered. But, as has already been noted, the 
Conference would have none of it. i 

In large part this result was due to the wise and skilful leadership 
of the National Executive. There has seldom been a Labour Con- 
ference where so many Reports, embodying far-sighted plans and 
policies, have been presented to the body of delegates. Carefully 
prepared statements on “ The International Post-War Settlement,” 
“ Civil Flying,” “ Full Employment and Financial Policy,” “ Organ- 
isation of British Transport,” “ Organisation and Finance,” “ Coal 
and Power,” “ Social Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation, and a 
National Health Service,” were delivered to the different constituents’ 
branches before the Conference had assembled. These reports did not 
advertise inflated Utopias made for a “diviner air” but not 
calculated to serve for daily consumption. They were all well within 
the scope of practical politics and some of them, and these very 
important, quite within the range of a Coalition Government. In fact, 
a Coalition Government seemed the most efficient instrument for 
carrying them at once into the grim round of reality. This it was that 
made the National Executive declare in a resolution, which was 
carried, that the Coalition Government must continue so long asit 
was necessary “‘ for fulfilling the purposes for which it was called into 
being.” Obviously that meant that the Coalition Government had 
still a work to do—not only to end the war. but to carry into effect the 
schemes on which it had already presented important White Papers. 
How could the delegates think of bidding it adieu whilst there was 
still the hope of good work to be done ? Only if it became clear that 
no more could be expected of it could there be any defensible talk of 
a Nunc Dimitts. ; 

Accordingly it was to back up such expectations that the National 
Executive presented their significant reports, which commented 
sympathetically on the Government White Papers and presented to 
the Conference valuable material relating to such subjects as Full 
Employment and Financial Policy, Social Insurance, Workmen’s 
Compensation and a National Health Policy. These reports were 
always constructive, that is to say, they did not aim at criticising the 
Government’s policy out of existence but only at extending and 
developing it so that it might be made more comprehensive and 
complete. Thus, while, as Mr. Shinwell put it, the Government only 
proposed to provide stable employment, they of the Labour Party 
were out for full employment. This desirable result they proposed to 
attain by a large development scheme such as a vast and sustained 
programme of housing, a control over the location of industries, the 
maintenance of purchasing power, the strict control of new capital 
issues and exports of capital, the creation of a National Investment 
Board, no return to the Gold Standard, and, as in their opinion the 
blame of unemployment lies much more with Finance than with 
Industry, the Bank of England was planned to remain no more than 
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a section of the Treasury, subject to the direction of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Cabinet. Here was a big plan and policy 
for the future and no mistake ; yet, as in other cases, it can hardly be 
called utopian or outside the capacity of a single parliament. Even 
so it aroused the wrath of the Left, especially those who were inclined 
to pass over in a communist direction. They missed in it the con- 
tinuous repetition of the magic word “ socialism,” or of that patent 
remedy which can assuage all economic troubles, a transfer of every- 
thing to “ public ownership,” They were not quite unconscious of 
the soul-destroying bureaucracy which must inevitably be employed 
in such a problem, and they were hardly disposed to agree with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw when, in a newspaper article, he plainly told the 
worker that he had got to make up his mind without further delay 
to be ordered about by his State Betters just when and where in their 
superior wisdom they thought fit. Instead they paid a certain outward 
homage to democracy. They supported a resolution, which was 
carried, that “ the National Asset services and Industries shall be 
democratically controlled, with representatives of the workers engaged 
therein and consumers ” ; but they did not ask themselves how democ- 
racy and bureaucracy could be induced to mix or how their bureau- 
cratic state could be prevented from developing into an economic 
despotism as complete and ruthless as that of Russia. It is no real 
alleviation of such a state of things to provide, as Professor Laski 
says of Russia in a recent book, that your workmen may be allowed 
to do a grumble now and then or suggest some minor improvement 
in the working of your factory. Even the cat allows the mouse a few 
little protesting scampers of escape before he performs the last rites of 
a final execution. 

This bureaucratic resolution, however, was carried as an amendment 
to the Executive Report, though the whole source of the subsequent 
plans and policies mooted at the Conference told very much against it. 
For one thing, there was evidence that, on economic affairs, the Labour 
Party intends in the future to dovetail its policy more completely 
and wholeheartedly into that of the Trades Union Congress. There 
will be conferences between these two wings of the Labour movement, 
and the results will probably be manifest in the Labour Election 
Programme or, if that comes first, in the Labour Conference next 
Whitsuntide. Of course the reports of the Labour Party did not wander 
over the whole field of industry as did those presented to the T.U.C. 
at its last Blackpool Conference ; but that was because the Labour 
Party, in a programme for a coming election, had to begin its work 


‘ . with those industries which bear most completely on the public 


interest and which, therefore, can be more usefully worked by the 
machinery of a Public Utility Company. On that account the Labour 
Party reports were more Morrisonian in their character, though the 
Morrison, in substance was flavoured by a seasoning of democratic 
representation of the worker. That was only what might be expected 
in industrial proposals which showed the influence of the T.U.C. ; 
for that body in all its plans and policies has been most careful to 
safeguard the individuality of the worker and to claim that his right 
to a control over his own destiny must be absolutely allowed and 
expected. 

It was, however, the influence of the spirit of Internationalism that 
worked most completely against the idea of a soulless State Socialism. 
Internationalism, indeed, was a prominent influence in most of the 
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Labour reports and in some important speeches at the Conference. 
Mr. Attlee, for example, stressed it when he told the delegates that he 
“looked for a greater development of the valuable work of the I.L.O. 
and to the creation of other international institutions to deal with 
such matters as nutrition, monetary and trading relations, and 
transport.” In their report on the Air Transport of the future the 
Executive envisaged a world Air Authority, and proposed that “ the 
trunk air lines round the world should be owned and operated as a. 
public service by a body responsible to the world Air Authority and 
competent to act as trustees for all the peoples.” “Militant 
Nationalism,” they add, “ should have no part as hitherto in the 
opening of the world’s air routes.” This confident note did not mean 
that they thought internationalism was triumphing all along the 
line. It had to meet many obstacles and survive many drawbacks 
before it could be said that the world was internationally minded. 
Complaint was made in the Executive’s report that the I.L.O. was 
not receiving the full recognition that it merited because, in the later 
bodies created for international post-war action, it had been refused 
direct representation. All the same, enough ‘progress had been 
achieved in the international direction to make it simply retrograde 
thinking to mutter ancient war-cries about state ownership and 
control without considering how far the ancient watchwords are 
affected by the new economic orientation. Even international services, 
of course, would require to have regional or, it might be, national 
branch agencies with important work to do. The whole, or indeed 
the greater part, of the industrial army could not be effectively directed 
from afar. All the time, however, economics would not be exclusively 
attached to the national state, because that would only make the 
national state from the administrative point of view a dispiriting 
compound of bureaucratic complexities. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that in the future the democratic state will have nothing 
important to do or that, as in the conception of Marx and Lenin, it 
will gradually wither away. ‘I should be false to all the traditions of 
our movement,” declared Mr. Attlee, “ if I failed to stress its essential 
spirituality. We seek to free men’s bodies, but we seek also to free 
their souls.” So it will come to pass that, when disengaged from any 
complete responsibility for the rough and tumble and often the 
unfriendly rivalries of economic nationalism, the state will still have 
the task before it of helping to free men’s souls. That also is why 
education receives so much attention in Labour Conferences. That 
also is why the need for state Community and Cultural Centres is 
being so strenuously emphasised at the present time. i 

It may furthermore be added that it is because of this escape from 
the limited confines of a purely economic nationalism that the Labour 
Party devoted such a share of its attention to Foreign Affairs. It 
used to be said that the Labour Party was weakest in foreign affairs, 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw repeated this criticism at many a gathering, 
both public and private. But the debate on Greece which was suddenly 
sprung on the Conference was the liveliest of all the discussions, and 
Mr. Bevin’s powerful speech, delivered in the course of it, was the 
spotlight speech of the whole assembly. There was no mistaking the 
interest that the plight of Greece has aroused throughout the move- 
ment, and the dismay that was felt at the thought that British troops 
were fighting that people of many memories. Powerful unions were 
stirred to their depths, and it was only with great care and diplomacy, 
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aided as they were by Mr. Bevin’s skilful appeal, that the Executive 
obtained the passing of a resolution that did not seriously weaken 
the position of the Labour members in the Cabinet. In a sense, 
perhaps, it was a pity that this debate monopolised so much time and 
attention, because it prevented sufficient notice being taken of the very 
instructive and stimulating report on “ The International Post-War 
Settlement ” which was, at a later stage, presented to the delegates. 
It is impossible to summarise this report in all its details, but attention 
should be specially called to its emphasis on international organisation. 
It even goes so far as to ask for International Political Organisation. 
“In planning it,” the Report continues, “ we must remember and 
adapt all the useful experience of the League of Nations and learn 
the lesson both of its failures and of its successes.” On two thorny 
subjects of present-day foreign politics the report at any rate is very 
clear and definite. The first is a question of the Jewish National 
Home, the second the problem of frontiers. On the first subject, the 
statement is vouchsafed that ‘‘ there is surely neither hope nor mean- 
ing in a Jewish National Home unless we are prepared to let Jews, if 
they wish, enter this tiny land of Palestine in such numbers as to 
become a majority.” On the second subject the Labour Party 
evidently considers that it is a mistake to enter on the full consideration 
of frontiers at this stage, because “ they must be finally settled in the 
light of many conditions which cannot now be exactly foreseen.” 
On one additional question, however, which was very strongly dis- 
cussed in the interval between the two wars, the Conference leaves no 
doubt as to where the Labour Party stands. This International 
Report makes the additional statement that “ frontiers once drawn 
shall be considered as settled ” and “ all agitation for frontier revision 
should be discouraged.” Likewise there should be no opportunity 
offered for minority agitation and claims in the future, because 
“ national minorities in Central Europe, left outside the boundaries 
of their own nation, should be encouraged to rejoin it. In particular, 
ali Germans left outside the post-war German frontiers, unless they 
are willing to become loyal subjects of the State in which they find 
themselves, claiming no special privileges, should go back to 
Germany.” All this seems rather drastic, but, fully to understand the 
position, it must be remembered that in other parts of their documents, 
the Labour Executive has called for “such international arrange- 
ments as will make frontiers less and less important as economic or 
cultural barriers, less barriers than bridges between nations.” 

Here, then, is some indication of the plans and policies which will 
form the basis of the Labour Election programme. It only remains 
to ask in what spirit the Conference puts such serious questions before 
the people? Was there at this Conference a premonition of victory ? 
Were they all united and enthusiastic? To this the answer must be 
given that it was a singularly sober Conference, but that there were not 
wanting indications of dissensions which might possibly cut far and 
deep. There were many criticisms from the different sections of Mr. 
Churchill. While they lauded him as a War Minister, they proclaimed 
themselves distrustful of his attitude as legislator in time of peace. 
His failure to clarify the situation as regards the last Trade Union 
and Trade Disputes Act has rankled in the breast of many enthusiastic 
Labour workers and, so far as they are concerned, some of his later 
speeches in the House of Commons have frankly not been a success. 
There is also a certain suspicion that his readiness to accept the 
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challenge for a General Election, as soon as the circumstances of the 
war permit, may foreshadow some electoral plan or manceuvre which, 
as in some of the past elections, may put the Labour forces at a decided 
disadvantage. There are furthermore indications that the Communists 
are still insidiously active in the Labour ranks. This influence is 
especially manifest in the resolutions sent in by the constituency 
parties, especially in those constituencies where Labour has little or 
no chance of success. These are the happy hunting grounds of the 
communistically inclined, for it is difficult to stir up in a hopeless 
constituency any great enthusiasm for attendance at meetings, and a 
baker’s dozen of men, conscious of a purpose, can do pretty much 
what they like. One thing is certain, however : from whatever source 
comes the inspiration, the Communist policy to-day in Great Britain 
and its dependence on outside orders puts those who are inspired by 
it in a rather unenviable position. Last year both Communists and 
semi-Communists shouted loudly for a popular front and a united 
Left ; this year they sat silent when the Conference proclaimed that 
Labour must face an election as an Independent party and that if 
other people wanted to go with it they must join as individuals and 
not seek admission as a group. Last year they voted against any 
drastic or revengeful war treatment of the German people. This year 
they sat silent while Mr. Hugh Dalton quoted Stalin in support of a 
policy of German dismemberment. All the same there can be no 
_ doubt that this Communist infiltration is an element of Labour weak- 
ness. It hampers sound policies. It gives the appearance of two 
voices. Indeed the only favourable factor in it all is the good senSe 
and the chastened experience of the great majority of the Trade 
Unions. They evidently stand for an organised yet also a free Britain 
after the war; and, with the exception of an unfortunate and ill- 
balanced resolution on India which was proposed by the National 
Union of Railwaymen and carried against the Executive by a show of 
hands, their influence throughout the Conference of 1944 was always 


for the best. 
J. H. HARLEY. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


V.—AUTUMN SHADOWS. 


HE Queen had faded out of her husband’s life, though he 
occasionally dined at her house and they met on ceremonial 
occasions. “Madame is fatter,” was Frederick’s only remark 
after the lengthy separation of the Seven Years War. His heir, the 
Prince of Prussia, like his father, was exhorted to supply the dynasty 
with princes ; but he was useless for the serious tasks of government, 
and the King was disgusted by his dissolute ways. Prince Henry 
was too much of a frondeur, Prince Ferdinand too insignificant, to be 
much of a help. Old friends of his youth—Fouqué and Algarotti, 
companions of the happy Rheinsberg days, his dsebes M ütterchen 
Countess Camas, Sir Andrew Mitchell, Seydlitz, a hero of the Seven 
Years War, passed away. Yet he was too occupied as well as too 
much of a stoic to complain of loneliness. Though often irritable, 
“the hermit of Sans Souci,” as he described himself, was seldom 
afflicted with low spirits. 
Frederick was never without attached friends during the long 
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evening of his reign. That he disliked the society of women is a 
legend ; if they were reasonably intelligent he was only too glad to 
cultivate their acquaintance. The lively correspondence with the 
Bavarian princess Marie Antonie, Electress of Saxony and daughter 
of the Emperor Charles VII, extends from the close of the Seven 
Years War till her death in 1780 and reveals both parties in a pleasant 
light. Though there are too many compliments for our modern 
taste, they are the expression of a genuine liking, for neither wanted 
anything from the other. The King saluted her as the most erudite 
and enlightened princess in Europe. She loved literature and music, 
and her two visits to Potsdam gave both parties unfeigned satisfaction. 
Prussia and Saxony had been foes, but Frederick had had his fill of 
glory and battle. “ War is a scourge,” he wrote in 1765. “It is 
a necessary evil because men are evil and corrupt, because it has 
always existed, and perhaps because the Creator desires revolutions 
to convince us that there is no stability under the sun. Sovereigns 
are sometimes compelled to oppose their open or secret enemies, as 
in my own case. If I have made people unhappy, I have been no less 
unhappy myself. But happily these wars are finished, and there is 
no sign of their speedy recurrence. While the coffers of the great 
powers remain empty we can cultivate the sciences at our ease. The 
recent blood-letting was so copious that I expect to finish my course 
in peace.” Rulers, however, he explains in a later letter, were not 
wholly their own masters. “ Men ought by nature to live in harmony : 
the earth is big enough to hold them, nourish them, occupy them. 
Two unhappy words, ‘mine’ and ‘thine,’ have spoiled everything ; 
thence came interest, envy, injustice, violence, all the crimes. If I 
had had the good luck to be born in a private station, I would never 
have gone to law. ĮI would have given even my shirt and made my 
living in some honest industry. With princes it is different. The 
opinion prevails that if they give way it is because they are weaklings 
and that if they are moderate they are dupes or cowards. Some 
easy-going and kindly rulers have been despised by their peoples. 
I admit that such false judges deserve disdain. Yet public opinion 
decides reputations, and however much one is inclined to brave the 
verdicts of this tribunal one must sometimes pay it respect.” 
The Frenchmen who had enlivened the royal circle during the 
first half of the reign were gone. Voltaire was far away, Maupertuis 
and La Mettrie were dead, d’Argens returned to his native land in 
1768. Though rivers of blood had flowed during the Seven Years 
War, Frederick still looked to France as the home of sweetness and 
light. He longed for another glittering star, but most of the 
celebrities were ruled out by their commitments, their character or 
their ideology. Grimm’s visits were enjoyed, but this Frenchified 
Teuton was pledged to Catherine the Great. Frederick disliked what 
he felt to be the arrogance of .Diderot, though they had never met. 
He detested the dogmatic atheism of Holbach and Helvétius, though 
the latter spent a year as his guest while initiating the Régte. Rousseau, 
the only man of genius except Voltaire, was personally and politically 
impossible. “ We must succour this poor unfortunate,” wrote the 
King to Lord Marshal Keith in 1762. “ His only offence is to have 
strange opinions which he thinks are good ones. I will send 100 
crowns from which you will be kind enough to give him as much as 
he needs. I think he will accept help in kind rather than in cash. 
If we were not at war, and if we were not ruined, I would build him a 
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hermitage with a garden, where he could live as he believes our first 
fathers did. I confess that my ideas differ from his as much as the 
finite and the infinite. He would never persuade me to feed on grass 
and walk on all fours. It is true that all this Asiatic luxury, this 
refinement of good cheer, indulgence and effeminacy, is not essential 
to our survival, and that we could live with more simplicity and 
frugality than we do; but why should we renounce the pleasures 
of life when we can enjoy them? True philosophy, I feel, is that 
which allows the use and condemns the abuse; one ought to know 
how to do without everything without renouncing anything. I must 
confess that many modern philosophers displease me by their para- 
doxes. I stick to Locke, to my friend Lucretius, to my good Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. They have told us all we can know and all that 
can make us moderate, good and wise. After that it is a joke to say 
that we are all equal, and that therefore we must live like savages, 
without laws, society. or police, that the arts have corrupted our 
morals, and similar paradoxes. I think your Rousseau has missed 
his vocation ; he was obviously born to become a famous anchorite, 
a desert Father, celebrated for his austerities and flagellations, a 
-Stylites. He would have worked miracles and become a saint ; but 
now he will be regarded merely as a singular philosopher who revives 
the sect of Diogenes after two thousand years. Maupertuis told me 
a characteristic story. On his first visit to France he lived in Paris 
by copying music. The Duke of Orleans, learning that he was poor 
and unhappy, gave him music to copy. He sent him fifty louis. 
Rousseau kept only five, saying that his work was not worth more 
and that the Duke could employ it better in giving it to people poorer 
and more lazy then himself. This great disinterestedness is surely the 
essential foundation of virtue ; so I conclude that the morals of your 
savage are as pure as his mind is illogical.” One of the first books he 
read on the return of peace was Émile, and he was not impressed. 
Why should he not try d’Alembert, mathematician and philosopher, 
author of the famous Introduction to the Encyclopédie which embodied 
the ripe wisdom of the Age of Reason? He had been a member of 
the Prussian Academy since 1746, had declined a pressing invitation 
to migrate to Berlin in 1760, had met Frederick at Wesel in 1755, 
and at length spent two months at Potsdam as soon as the Seven 
Years War was over. The two men were strongly attracted to each 
other from the first. Though no one could fill the place of Voltaire, 
the visitor was a first-rate conversationalist, and he combined high 
intellectual distinction with a nobility of character which the Patriarch 
of Ferney lacked. The guest, however, had no wish to be tied, and 
in the same year he declined an invitation to be tutor to the Grand 
Duke Paul, heir to the Russian throne. There was no society to be 
found in Prussia, he complained, except with the King himself. 
Voltaire’s experience could not be ignored, his health was poor, and 
Paris meant the salon of Mme. Geoffrin and the loving heart of 
Mile. de ?Espinasse. Though he greatly enjoyed the visit he declined 
the flattering invitation to make Prussia his permanent home. 
“More penetrated than ever by admiration for your person and 
gratitude for your kindness,” he wrote, “ I should like to inform the 
whole of Europe what I have had the happiness of seeing in Your 
Majesty a prince greater even than his fame, a hero at once philosophe 
and modest, a King worthy and capable of friendship, in fact a true 
sage on the throne.” The host’s reply was in equally vibrant tones. 
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“ I shall never forget the pleasure of having seen a true philosopher. 
He departs, but I shall keep open the post of President of the Academy 
which he alone can fill. A certain presentiment tells me that it will 
come, but that we must await the appointed hour. I am sometimes 
tempted to wish that the persecution of the elect may redouble in 
certain countries. I know this desire is in some measure criminal, 
since it involves the renewal of intolerance, of tyranny, of the brutalities 
of the human race. That is how I feel. You have it in your power 
to put an end to these culpable desires which offend the delicacy of 
my sentiments. I do not and will not press you. I will await in 
silence the moment when ingratitude will compel you to settle in a 
country where you are already naturalised in the minds of those who 
think and are sufficiently cultivated to appreciate your merit.” The 
King wrote from his heart, but his blandishments were in vain. 

An affectionate correspondenee, scarcely inferior in interest to that 
with Voltaire, continued till d’Alembert’s death twenty years later, 
though they never met again. From beginning to end of this 
fascinating exchange there is not a jarring note. “ Your works will 
live,” wrote the King, “ mine will not; I am only a dilettante.” 
He apologised for his bad verses, but hopes they would send his 
friend to sleep. Though both men believed in the supremacy of 
reason, Frederick Had far less expectation of its ultimate triumph: 
the average man, he felt, had no use for it. In some long and striking 
letters written in 1770 he explained his intellectual position in detail. 
“ I think that a philosopher who set out to teach the people a simple 
religion would risk being stoned. Men desire objects which strike 
their senses and appeal to their imagination. Even if you could 
rescue them from so many errors it is doubtful if they are worth the 
effort to enlighten them.” Even sceptics were not beyond temptation, 
for the tendency to superstition was inborn in the human race. “ If one 
founded a colony of unbelievers, in the course of years we should 
witness the birth of superstitions, Marvels seem to be made for the 
people. If one abolishes some ridiculous religion, something still 
more extravagant takes its place. I think it is good and most useful 
to enlighten men. To combat fanaticism is to disarm the most cruel 
and sanguinary of monsters. To protest against the abuses of monks, 
against vows so contrary to the designs of nature and the increase of 
population, is only to serve one’s country. But it would be unwise 
and even dangerous to suppress those elements of superstition which 
are provided for children and which their fathers desire them to be 
taught.” 

The old King found the world as full of interest as ever, but he 
did not cling to life. “ When we enter our seventieth year,” he wrote 
in 1781, “ we should be ready to go directly the signal sounds. When 
one has lived a long time one ought to realise the nothingness of human 
things, and, weary of the unceasing ebb and flow of good and evil 
fortune, one should depart without regret. Unless we are morbid 
we should welcome the close of our follies and torments and rejoice 
that death delivers us from the passions which destroy us. After 
having maturely reflected on these grave matters, I expect to keep 
my good humour so long as my frail machine holds out, and I advise 
you to do the same. Far from complaining that my end is near, 
I ought rather to apologise to the public for having had the imper- 
tinence to live so long, for having bored it and wearied it for three- 
quarters of a century, which is past a joke.” D’Alembert, though 
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the younger of the two, passed away in 1783, and Frederick’s last 
letter restated the outlines of the blend of scepticism, epicureanism 


and stoicism which formed his creed. ‘‘ Man, it seems to me, is . 


made rather for action than for thought; fundamental principles 
are beyond our reach. We pass half our life in shedding the errors 
of our ancestors, but at the same time, we leave truth resting at the 
bottom of the well from which posterity will not extract it despite 
all its efforts. So let us enjoy wisely the little advantages which come - 
our way, and let us remember that learning to know is often learning 
to doubt.” 

While the Electress of Saxony and d’Alembert shed their radiance 
from afar, Frederick was not without pleasant companionship nearer 
home. The Jacobite brothers George and James Keith had left Scotland 
in their youth after the failure of the Young Pretender in 1715, and 
after many wanderings had come to anchor in Prussia. James, the 
Marshal, fell in the Seven Years War. George, “ Milord Marischal,” 
after filling the posts of Prussian Minister at Paris and Governor of 
Neuchatel, was provided with a house in the grounds of Sans Souci. 
When the old man, who lived to the age of ninety-two, was no-longer 
able to climb the hill, the King walked beside his invalid chair. Keith 
had seen much of the wider world which Frederick had always longed ` 
to-visit, and he was a man of wide culture and lofty character: among 
the ornaments of the Round Table none was more welcome. Since the 
death of Jordan and Wilhelmina no one came so close to the heart of ' 
the lonely ruler who, for all his stoicism and reserve, craved for a little 
human warmth. “J thought you knew you would always be well 
received,” he wrote in 1764 ; “ by night and day, in all seasons, weather 
and hours, you will be received with open arms by your faithful friend.” 

Old men prefer the friends of their prime, but with the death of 
Keith and Pdéllnitz, an entertaining old chatterbox, the last of 
Frederick’s elder contemporaries were gone. The faithful Eichel left 
no successor of the same stature to perform the confidential work in 
the royal chancery. Hertzberg, though an efficient and highly valued 
Foreign Minister, never became an intimate friend. Only one new figure 
crosses the darkening stage. Lucchesini, a Marchese of twenty-eight, 
attracted the King’s attention while travelling through France and 
Germany in 1779, and accepted an invitation to settle down as 
Chamberlain. From 1780 onwards they met almost daily at the 
Round Table, where the talk sometimes lasted five or six hours. 
Students have reason to be grateful to this cultivated Italian whose 
diary, covering the period May 1780 to June 1782, is our best source 
for Frederick’s table-talk. That the host did most of the talking and 
repeated his anecdotes did not matter, for Lucchesini was a good 
listener and their scope is described as immense. The Prince de Ligne, 
who knew everybody and was himself one of the wittiest of men, has 
also given us a vivid report in his Memoirs of the King’s conversation 
when he accompanied the Emperor Joseph to the meeting of the 
monarchs in 1770 and when he spent a week at Potsdam in 1780, 
“The King’s encyclopedic range enchanted me. The arts, war, 
medicine, literature, religion, ethics, history and legislation were 
discussed : the great epochs of Augustus and Louis XIV, good society 
among the Romans, the Greeks and the French; the chivalry of 
Francis I; the frankness and valour of Henri IV; the Renaissance of 
letters since Leo X ; anecdotes of clever men; the slips of Voltaire, 
the touchiness of Maupertuis, the charm of Algarotti, the wit of 
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Jordan, the valetudinarianism of D’Argens, whom the King could 
send to bed for twenty-four hours by remarking that he looked ill. 
He talked of everything imaginable in a voice that was rather low.” 

While Frederick was writing the story of his campaigns and ré- 
reading his favourite authors the Augustan Age in Germany was 
dawning ; Lessing and Klopstock, Herder and Wieland, Goethe and 
Schiller were beginning to fill the literary world with their fame. The 
romantic productions of the Sturm und Drang period, with Götz and 
Die Rauber at their head, could hardly be expected to appeal to the 
lover of classical tradition ; the Messias was remote from his ideology, 
and Herder’s cult of the Volk conveyed no meaning to an autocrat. 
Lessing and Wieland, on the other hand, children of the Aufklärung, 
spoke a language which he could well have understood. Minna von 
Barnhelm enshrined the gospel of military honour, and the noble plea 
for toleration in Nathan der Wetse would have gone straight to his heart. 
Kant’s categorical imperative embodied part of his own ethical creed. 
Yet his neglect of the intellectual springtime of his country, however 
regrettable for himself, may be regarded on balance as a blessing. He 
had commenced his reign by allowing uncensored liberty to the Berlin 
press, but the privilege had been quickly revoked. ‘‘ Do not talk to 
me of your liberty of thought and the press,” wrote Lessing to Nicolai 
in 1769. “ It reduces itself to the permission to let off as many squibs 
against religion as one likes. Let somebody raise his voice for the 
rights of subjects or against exploitation and despotism, and you will 
soon see which is the most slavish land in Europe.” Wieland declared 
that, while he felt the greatest admiration for the King of Prussia, he 
thanked heaven that he did not live under his stick or sceptre. He had 
always had a heavy hand, and it was far better for the mind of Germany 
to develop on its own lines than to be cramped by the patronage of 
the Crown. 

Frederick’s interesting little treatise, De la Littérature Allemande, 
des défauts qu'on peut lui reprocher, quelles sont les causes, et par quels 
moyens on peut les corriger, written in 1780, is the only one of his many 
writings which continues to be widely read. It deserves its popularity, 
for it clearly indicates both his limitations and his hopes. The root of 
the trouble, he argues, is in the language, à dems barbare, which it is 
physically impossible even for a genius to handle with effect. “ I seek 
in vain for ‘our Homers, our Virgils, our Anacreons, our Horaces, our 
Demosthenes, our Ciceros, our Thucydides, our Livies. I find nothing. 
Let us be sincere and frankly confess that so far belles-lettres have not 
prospered on our soil.” Germany had produced philosophers, but not 
poets or historians. German culture had been thrown back by the 
Thirty Years War. ‘‘ To show you how little taste there is in Germany 
you have only to go to the play. There you will see the abominable 
pieces of Shakespeare translated into our language and the whole 
audience in transports as they listen to these ridiculous farces worthy 
of Canadian savages. I thus describe them because they sin against all 
the rules of the theatre. These rules are not arbitrary: you find them 
in the Poetics of Aristotle, where the unity of place, time and action 
is prescribed as the sole means of making tragedies interesting. One 
can pardon his strange digressions, for the birth of the arts is never the 
time of their maturity. But here is a Götz de Berlichingen on the stage, 
a detestable imitation of these bad English pieces, and the audience 
demands the repetition of these disgusting platitudes.” That the 
critical standards of the public might be superior to his own never 
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entered his head. Goethe’s name is not mentioned, and Lessing, ther 
in his last year, is ignored. 

What could be done? The royal critic refuses to despair, for 
Germany had produced great men, among them Leibnitz who had 
filled Europe with his fame. The first task was to perfect the Germam 
tongue. The classics of all languages, ancient and modern, should be 
translated, so that writers and readers might learn from the best models- 
France had shown the world what could be achieved. The crude and 
graceless works of Rabelais and Montaigne had only bored and disgusted 
him, but in the seventeenth century her authors set the standard for 
the whole continent. Secondly, university methods must be reformed 
from top to bottom. Philosophy should be taught in its historical 
evolution from the Greeks to Locke, with comments on the various. 
schools. Professors of law should trace the growth of their science. 
Professors of history should devote special attention to the fortunes of 
Germany, particularly since Charles V, and should emphasise the 
significance of the Treaty of Westphalia, “ because it became the basis- 
of Germanic liberties and restrains the ambitions of the Empire withim 
just limits.” 

After all this fault-finding and the astonishing revelation of his owm 
ignorance it is a pleasant surprise to find the old man lifting up his 
eyes to the hills. Various handicaps had prevented the Germans frenx 
advancing as speedily as their neighbours, but latecomers sometimes 
pass their predecessors in the race. This might happen in Germany 
quicker than they expected, if the rulers had a taste for literature and 
encouraged the best writers with praise and rewards. “Let us have 
some Medicis, and we shall see.some geniuses. An Augustus will make 
a Virgil. We shall have our classical authors ; everyone will wish to 
read them and profit by them ; our neighbours will learn German ; the 
Courts will speak it with pleasure, and our language, refined and 
perfected, will spread all over Europe thanks to our good writers. - 
These bright days of our literature have not yet come but they are 
drawing nigh. I announce to you that they will appear, though I am 
too old to witness them. I am like Moses and I gaze from afar at the 
Promised Land.” When these words were written the partnership of 
Goethe and Karl August was five years old and the Urfaust was in 
manuscript. 

The old man’s mood in the last year of his life was one of tranquil 
resignation. “ I have lived over seventy years in this world,” he wrote 
to the Duchess of Brunswick, who had lost a son; “ and during that 
time I have seen nothing but the strange freaks of fortune which 
mingles many painful happenings with a few that are favourable. We 
toss without ceasing between many anxieties and certain moments of 
satisfaction. That, my dear sister, is the common lot of man. Young 
folk ought to feel the loss of their relatives and friends more than the 
old ; for the former have long to dwell on their sorrow, whereas people 
of our age will soon be gone. The dead have the advantage of being 
sheltered from the strokes of fortune, while we who remain are exposed. 
to them day by day. These reflections, my good sister, are not exactly 
consoling. Happily your wisdom and your disposition have given you. 
strength to bear a mother’s grief. May heaven continue to help you. 
and to preserve a sister who is the happiness of my life.” 

When Goethe visited Berlin in 1778 he was disgusted by the abuse 
of the ruler to which he had to listen ; yet there was a pervading sense 
that he was not as other men, and the rough military verses of old. 
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Gleim were current coin. The Memoirs of General von der Marwitz 
contain a striking snapshot of Frederick in the year before his death 
as he appeared to an eager schoolboy. He was returning from a review 
of his troops, and was received by Princess Amelia before her palace in 
the Wilhelmstrasse. The crowd, having accompanied him with acclama- 
tion as he rode on his white horse, stood bareheaded at the door through 
which he ‘had passed. “ Yet nothing had happened: no pomp, no 
salvos, no music, no recent event. Only a man of seventy-three, badly 
dressed and covered with dust, returns from his exhausting daily task. 
Yet everyone knew that this old man was working for him, that he had _ 
given his life to this task, that he had not missed a day for forty-five 
years. Everyone saw also the fruits of his labours, near and far and all 
around. When one looked at him, reverence, admiration, pride, con- 
fidence, in fact all the nobler sentiments were experienced.” The old 
stoic neither expected nor craved for survival after death. He was . 
content in the knowledge that he had spent himself to the uttermost 
in the service of his country, and that he had won fame far beyond the 
visions of his flaming youth. 
G. P. Gooch. 
(To be continued.) 


LAW AND THE CITIZEN IN THE 
U.S.S.R. 


T is widely known that the economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is 
the Socialist system of economy, and what is termed the Socialist 
ownership of the implements of production “as a result of the 

liquidation of capitalist system of economy,” accompanied by the 
abolition of private ownership of land with certain minor exceptions. 
For practical purposes “‘ Socialist ” ownership means State ownership. 
Although the only lawful political party within the U.S.S.R. is the 
Communist Party, the U.S.S.R. is not considered by the framers of its 
Constitution to be a Communist State or a federation of such states. 
“ Socialist ” is the official term ; and, for some reason which it is really 
difficult to understand, vehement objection is taken to the use by 
commentators of the term “ Communist State.” According to the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin ideology there can never be a Communist State 
because, under the Socialist regime, as production increases and the 
wants of all are satisfied, there will be no necessity to maintain the 
machinery of the State or of justice. Lenin has said that ‘‘ People will 
gradually become accustomed to observe the elementary perennially 
known rules of social life . . . without the special apparatus of coercion 
which is called the State.” I must leave it to the reader to consider 
whether there is any reasonable possibility that all machinery. for the 
maintenance of law and order could be dispensed with so long as the 
human race is made up of bad citizens as well as good ones, and so long 
as human and commercial relationships remain as complex as they are 
at present. There is a Latin tag which runs, “ No one becomes a rogue 
in a moment of time.” It is certain that all will not become model 
citizens within a few years. 

Supreme power does not reside in theory with Stalin or with the 

Communist Party, but with the Supreme Soviet* of the U.S.S.R., which 


“ Roughly, this body may be regarded as equivalent to a Parliament consisting of 
members elected by the whole people by secret ballot. 


he 
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consists of two Chambers, the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
the Nationalities. “ Union ” members are elected by the citizens -of 
the whole of the U.S.S.R. (one deputy for every 300,000, according to 
electoral districts). The members of the Soviet of the Nationalities are 
elected by the individual federated Republics, Autonomous Provinces 
and National Regions (25 deputies from each Constituent Republic, 
rr deputies from each Autonomous Republic, 5 from each Province, 
‘and r from each Region). But although the Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
wields the legislative power of the State, supreme administrative 
power in the U.S.S.R. is wielded by the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the U.S.S.R. The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is so different from 
the English Constitution that it is difficult to compare the Council of 
People’s Commissars with any English executive body. No doubt the 
various Commissariats, e.g. of Foreign Affairs, Agriculture, Finance, 
Trade, Internal Affairs and Health may be compared with the English 
Ministries bearing similar names, and exercise rather similar powers, e.g. 
of issuing resolutions and orders on the basis of and in execution of the 
existing laws ; but there is no complete parallel, for there are People’s 
Commissariats for the All-Union Republic (i.e. representing all Re- 
publics) and for the individual Union Republics. Thus the Com- 
missariats of Defence, Foreign Affairs, Foreign Trade, and certain 
other branches are All-Union Commissariats, whereas the Commissariats 
of the Food, Light and Timber Industries, Agriculture, Finance, In- 
ternal Trade and Internal Affairs, Justice, and Health are Union- 
Republic People’s Commissariats (i.e. these bodies are representative 
of the individual Union Republics in which these Commissariats 
operate). 

What is Stalin’s position in relation to this Constitution? First, he 
is an elected representative of one of the Moscow constituencies to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. According to Mrs. Webb’s statement 
in The Truth About Soviet Russia he is“ one of the thirty* members 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.,” a body which 
selects the Council of Commissars and controls their policy. He is also 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence; but it is tinderstood that it 
is as General Secretary of the Communist Party that he is remunerated 
for his services, in which capacity he carries out the directions of the 
governing body of that Party (the Central Committee). It is not pro- 
posed to consider here whether he has in fact more power than the 
British Prime Minister or the President of the United States, or is in 
any sense a Dictator, except to say that he is not given any overriding 
powers by the written Constitution, and that it seems very doubtful 
whether he could continue to hold any office within the framework of 
the Constitution without the goodwill of the majority of the Presidium 
of the Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

What is the position of the subjects of the U.S.S.R.? By the terms 
of the Constitution it guarantees to its subjects an imposing array of 
rights—the right to work and to be paid for that work, to be educated, 
to be maintained in sickness and old age, to follow such religion as they 
think fit, the right to rest, the right of free speech, freedom of the 
press, and of holding mass meetings and State processions. What more 
could a subject desire except perhaps the right to move about freely 
from place to place within the State—a right which is absent from the 


* According to Article 48 of the Stalin Constitution this Presidium consists of the 
chairman, eleven vice-chairmen, the secretary, and twenty-four members, totalling 
thirty-seven members. 
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list? The façade is undoubtedly imposing and the window display is 
good. Indeed, but for the concluding items there is, as the conjurer 
always assures us, “ absolutely no deception.” I cannot say the same 
of the right to free speech and the freedom of the press. If the matter 
rested upon the plain words of the Constitution there would be nothing 
to prevent anyone from conducting a journal or writing a book or 
article which criticised Communism. In fact, Article r of the Civil 
Code of 1922 provides that civic rights no longer hold when used 
contrary to their social and economic ratson d'être. Perhaps that is not 
clear enough ; but the following semi-official pronouncement is as clear 
as daylight. “Whoever postulates the overthrow of the Socialist 
regime is an enemy of the people. He will not obtain a sheet of paper. 
... He will not find a hall, or a room, or a corner in which to spread his 
poison by speech.”* In other words, one may say or think what one 
likes if one is quite sure that one likes the things which the State thinks 
right. Views concerning old china, stamps, bee-keeping, swimming, 
yachting, or other activities which do not trench upon politics may be 
freely expressed. But it would be dangerous in the extreme to venture 
upon a discussion of the relative merits of the American or British 
Constitution and the Stalin Constitution unless one was prepared to 
recognise in all respects the superiority of the latter, or to discuss any 
two or three-party systems except with the object of establishing the 
superiority of the Russian one-party system. 

In a brief review of this kind it is impracticable to deal in detail with 
the structure and constitution of the courts, and I must confine myself 
to certain special matters which distinguish the Soviet judges and the 
Courts from English judges and tribunals. 

i. In England the independence of the judges is secured by the fact 
that they hold office for life subject to good behaviour. In Russia, 
although the judges are elected by popular vote, perhaps a good 
feature, they hold office only for a few years and are liable to dismissal 
at any time. 

2. Some interesting and novel features are to be observed in con- 
nection with the People’s Courts which deal with matters of substantial 
importance, both civil and criminal. They might almost be said to be 
Police Court, County Court, High Court, Quarter Sessions and Assizes 
all rolled into one. In these Courts there are three judges, two lay 
persons (people’s assessors) and one trained judge. The “ assessors ” 
are not mere assessors of damages or compensation. If there is a 
difference of opinion between the three judges the majority ruling 
prevails, so that if two lay assessors are in agreement their opinion will 
prevail against the opinion of the trained judge. 

3. There are no juries in Russian Courts. As all the judges will most 
probably be zealous Communists, even if not members of the Communist 
Party, it seems possible that many accused persons would be glad to 
exchange the two lay assessors for a jury. 

4. In the U.S.S.R. the State can appeal against a verdict which 
‘would otherwise discharge an accused person. Such appeals are called 
< Protests.” There is, of course, nothing equivalent to this practice in 
England. The idea that a man, acquitted by a jury, should then be 
tried again is foreign to our conception of justice. In Russia the dice 
appear to be heavily loaded in favour of the State. The accused can 
normally appeal from the People’s Court to the Supreme Court of his 


* Pravda, June 22nd, 1936: and see a rather similar passage ın Isvestia, August 6th, 
x936. 
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particular Republic, but can go no farther. But the State can bring 
the accused by protest from one Court to another until he is ultimately 
brought before the All-Union Supreme Court. If the State is not suc- 
cessful there he can be brought before a full sitting of the All-Union 
Supreme Court. One is almost tempted to say that the much vaunted 
participation of the public in the administration of justice is in inverse 
proportion to the importance of the issues involved. For if the lay 
assessors give a majority verdict it may be reversed by a court where 
only professionally trained judges will sit. 

The correct answer to the question “ What are the main rules of 
evidence which prevail in the Courts of the U.S.S.R. ? ” is that “ There 
are no rules of evidence.” What the soldier (or the sailor) said to a 
third party is evidence. The unfortunate past of the accused may be 
dragged forth and cast before the Court for its consideration. There is 
in England a prejudice against the admission of doubtful evidence or of 
past misdemeanours. It is felt that the very laxity of evidence which 
might secure the conviction of a guilty man might, in other cases, 
result in the conviction of innocent men. 

To what extent impartial justice is to be obtained in a country where 
there is a secret police I do not propose to enquire here. In their well- 
known work the Webbs have referred to the sinister activities of the 
“dreaded O.G.P.U.” (now part of the Commissariat of Internal, 
Affairs and no longer called the O.G.P.U.). It is, however, pertinent to 
consider the observations of a People’s Commissar of Justice some 
years ago. “The people’s judges must be persons of high culture, 
honestly and boundlessly devoted to the cause of the party of Lenin 
and Stalin (i.e. the Communist Party).’” It is right to point out that the 
Constitution contains an article stating that the judges are independent 
and subordinate only to the law. However, as they hold office only for a 
short term and are liable to be dismissed during that term, the warning 
that they must be boundlessly devoted to the Communist Party is at 
least an incentive to judges who desire to remain in office to do that 
which is pleasing to the Communist Party rather than to administer 
justice unswervingly. Their motto should be “‘ Let not the Com- 
munist Party be undone though Justice may fail ” rather than “ Fiat 
justitia ruat ccelum.” 

Stalin has himself explained that one of the difficulties confronting 
the Communist Party is “ the possibility of the State apparatus break- 
ing loose from Party control.” In his words, “ our task is to reduce 
the State apparatus as far as possible* . . . to assign Party members to 
the nodal points in the State apparatus, and to see to it that the 
apparatus of State is thus subjected to the Party leadership.” The 
legal system is undoubtedly part of the State apparatus. The in- 
ference is obvious, and if it is correct the judiciary can hardly be 
regarded as an impartial body. It would be quite wrong to assume that 
- the defects which now exist in Russia’s machinery of justice are essential 
concomitants of Communism. When the element of fear which is 
manifested in all political activities in Russia has disappeared, and the 
State has achieved sufficient stability and virility, many of its infantile 


* Elsewhere Stalin has observed that the State does not " stand over” the people, 
and dare not do so, and that in order to link up the State apparatus with the masses 
without weakening the Party the masses must be brought into the everyday work of 
the Government, so that a vast body of enthusiastic non-Party but pro-Party workers 
may be built up, thus multiplying the personnel of the State apparatus tenfold; see 
Stalin’s Lentmsm, p. 298 The underlying notion appears to be that ın due course the 
State will, as it were, swallow itself, because 1t personnel will be the whole people and, 
the State and the people being one, the State will dissolve into thin air. Ibid., p. 300. 
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‘complaints may also vanish. It is not too much to hope that in the 
course of time Communism will cease to be treated as a sort of pagan 
god to be worshipped with unswerving devotion by sycophantic 
devotees. Instead, it is not too much to hope that Communists will 
perceive in time that the worst of shortcomings is to be conscious of 
none. When fear and blind image-worship have both been thrust aside, 
then and then only will there be real freedom of life and speech, 
freedom from secret arrest, truly independent judges and true justice 


in Russia. 
E. O. WALFORD. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN MALAYA. 


BS ANY Malays felt that the British had sold their country out 
M to the Chinese.” Thus Jan Morrison, War Correspondent of 
The Times, in Malayan Postscript. _It did not escape the 
notice of this observer that “ The Malays felt that they were being 
swamped by the Chinese, dispossessed by them. In Malaya there 
seemed to exist an unspoken alliance between the British and Chinese.” 
To appreciate the Malay grievance, the circumstances in which the 
Malay States came under British protection should be recalled. 

In the Federated States and in Johore, it is a fair summary of events 
to say that Britain intervened only at the invitation, sometimes an 
often-repeated invitation, or with the consent and approval of the 
legitimate ruler, usually to protect the Malays from themselves. The 
importunity with which the Sultans and people of the Hardrumat 
persuaded Ingrams to take them under the wing of the Aden Pro- 
tectorate affords a recent parallel. Of the Northern Unfederated 
States it may be noted that as early as 1786 the Sultan of Kedah, 
fearful of Siamese aggression, had endeavoured to win the support of 
the East India Company by giving to the latter the island of Penang. 
Although the Company accepted Penang, the implicit obligation to 
Kedah, which -was shortly afterwards invaded by Siam, was not 
honoured until 1909, when a fragmented Kedah, together with Kelentan 
and Trengganu, was transferred by Siam to British suzerainty. The 
Sultan of Kedah, representing a dynasty dating back to the fourteenth 
century, had been, like the Negus, forced to flee his country, which 
was ravaged by the Siamese no less savagely than Abyssinia by 
Mussolini. ž ; 

Not by conquest from a previous overlord did the Malay States 
pass into British protection ; not with weapons in our hands and as 
conquerors did we arrive, but as distinctly reluctant guests with 
invitation cards. And, as so often happens, the guest on arrival found 
that the party was much better than expected. Only the hosts have 
been wondering of recent years, a little sadly, that they could have been 
once so simple and confiding. There was so much they had not fore- 
seen ; they had not foreseen the hordes of hungry Chinese, nor the 
Indian money-lenders insatiable as locusts, who followed in our train. 
Never had things to come been more completely unheralded by shape 
or shadow. 

When the Malay Sultans entered into treaty with the Crown, there 
was never any question of the legitimacy of their claims to sovereignty 
‘jn the territories which comprise the Malay States. From the- first, 
surrendering themselves in political and economic matters uncondi~ 
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tionally to our guidance, they demonstrated a trust almost unparalleled 
in history of one race in the integrity of another. The Malays assumed, 
when they invited our protection, that we intended, as a quid pro quo 
for the opportunity to exploit the natural resources of their land, to 
show them how to build, to produce for sale, and to trade. It was a 
reasonable assumption, but their hopes were to be disappointed and 
our good intentions foiled ; circumstances beyond the control of either 
party caught the country in a social and economic emergency. 

With the demand for rubber created by the advent of the motor-car, 
vast areas of the country were suddenly and unexpectedly rendered 
habitable ; this cash crop could afford to finance the importation of 
food to feed a vast labour force, and to build access roads and rail 
transport to open up these areas. For that industry, created almost 
overnight, as it were, and required to supply a world market, the Malay 
population, a self-supporting community adjusted to the natural food 
resources of the country, could obviously not provide the necessary 
labour. This was evident to the Malays, and without demur they 
accepted arrangements by which thousands of Tamil coolies were 
injected into their country from India. 

In similar circumstances, hordes of Chinese were admitted, without 
question, to mine the tin which the technical knowledge of the white 
man had rendered accessible in undreamt-of quantities. And still’ 
the numbers grew ; hosts of Indian and Chinese clerks, equipped with 
the necessary knowledge of office work and of English, were also 
hurried from the Straits Settlements to man the government. services 
inevitably expanding like healthy mushrooms. 

The only party to derive no profit from the new order, except 
accidentally and by a side wind, was the Malay. He had neither the 
capital nor the surplus population to offer. But his trust in his white 
Abang (Big Brother) to see that in the days to come the Little Brother 
received a fair and proper share of profit and employment in the new 
order never faltered. 

This influx of aliens, though it may have been inevitable, could 
only be justified, provided that the rights and legitimate expectations 
of the Malays were not jeopardised ; that is to say that it was temporary 
or conditional on the willingness of the newcomers to be assimilated, 
as are the immigrants of the United States, to the language, customs 
and loyalties of their adopted country. 

It was only gradually that the Malay began to observe that his 
visitors talked and behaved as if they had come to stay, that his country 
had been equipped with splendid roads, but that the lorries and cars 
which skimmed along them were Chinese-owned, or their springs 
flattened beneath the weight of the well-fed Chetty passengers. He 
saw schools and hospitals erected in great numbers, but the best of 
them were in the towns, where Malays could get least use of them, and 
were staffed, the former with Chinese and the latter with Indians, 
whose interest in the Malay was at best perfunctory. As Utopia for 
“the mixed communities’ began to take shape before their gratified 
eyes, it became evident that only for Malays was there no place in it, 
and that the retention by them of the right to govern their country 
constituted the only flaw in it for the immigrant races. The hand of 
the Little Brother gripped a little more tightly the fingers of his Abang ; 
he began to question a little wonderingly whither he was being led. 

The words were often on Malay lips, “ We were kittens, our eyes* 
were shut, and are just opening,” or “ We are children just learning. 


l 
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If we make mistakes, please show us.” In the State of Kedah in 
recent years they were saying “‘ Three-quarters of our revenue is spent 
by the Public Works Department and all the profits of their building 
go into Chinese pockets. The British have been thirty years in our 
State and have not yet taught a Malay how to build even a concrete 
culvert.” These are hard words, but they were true. We were 
filling their country with magnificent equipment, but that was not 
what they wanted. What they wanted was to be shown how to make 
such equipment themselves, and to have had no matter how much less 
of it, provided that they now had the pleasure and pride of making it 
under our guidance. 

What had in fact been achieved was the economic penetration and 
domination of Malaya by the Chinese. And the Chinese showed no 
intention of permitting any opportunities to the Malays of challenging 
their monopoly. Chinese contractors flatly refused to let Malays learn 
about building construction or be employed in building operations. 
The Malay who endeavoured to share in building operations in his own 
country had to operate in the face of a Chinese boycott ; the supply 
of timber, cement and ironmongery, transport and road metal at 
competitive prices would be denied to him. Between him and the 
European Engineer stood a formidable company of Oriental clerks 
and foremen and inspectors, all of them, Chinese, Indian and Eurasian, 
conscious of themselves as cuckoos in the Malay nest. The Chinese 
had established a stranglehold upon the economic life of the country ; 
the ramifications of their financial operations went so deep, were so 
interlocked, and so racially exclusive, and their supply of Chinese 
labour so boundless, that even an industrially experienced and highly 
capitalised race would have found the task of breeching their ramparts 
beyond its power. 

At present between protector and protected a curtain has descended 
effectively cutting off all communication between the two parties. 
While the Malays lie gagged and bound and paying in part the price 
for our Disarmament Holiday, the “ unspoken alliance ” between 
British Malayans and Chinese Malayans has become outspoken in its 
preparations for that day, drawing steadily closer, when the curtain 
will roll up. In the name of “ Malayan Reconstruction,” plans have 
been proposed for the supersession of Malayan sovereignty by “ one 
political and economic entity ” and of the Malay language by English. 
If their case is allowed to go by default, victory will mean for the 
Malays not “ four freedoms ” but disinheritance. 

The plan finds expression in a series of articles by Sir George Maxwell 
entitled “ The Mixed Communities of Malaya ” and published in 
British. Malaya, also in a Memorandum drawn up by the Committee 
of the Association of British Malaya and submitted to the Colonial 
Office. The Malay States, which are referred to “ as a mere collection 
of petty States,” are to be liquidated. “ After the war,” says Sir 
George, “ there can be no question of complete independence. The 
mixed communities render that impossible.” It would be interesting 
to know the irreducible minimum below which a State deserves to be 
described as petty and its claim to independent existence forfeit. 
A distance of a hundred miles separates the northern boundary of 
Kedah, by no means the largest Malay state, from that in the south. 
With her population of half a million, her claim to survive can scarcely 
be reckoned inferior to that of Bermuda or the Isle of Man. As for 
“mixed communities,” it is incontestable that they do not mix, that 
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the non-Malayan elements were introduced under our egis, and that 
the grant of “ a greatly increased share in the government and adminis- 
tration ” can only be a grant at the expense of Malay sovereignty 
—in fact, a gross betrayal of the Malays’ trust. Is our partnership so 
disappointing to them in peace, so ineffectual in war, to lead in victory 
to a betrayal ? 

Sir George admits that the Chinese born in Malaya have a double 
nationality and that those born in China do not, when domiciled in 
Malaya, become “ naturalised ” British subjects of the Malay Rulers. 
The fact is that the Chinese look back over the shoulder for orders 
from China with as much fervour as overseas Germans to the Father- 
land, and exhibit little more respect for the Malays than do Jews for 
the Arabs. 

The language difficulty cannot be ignored as a bar to political unity. 
As the Chinese and Indians refuse to learn Malay, the solution proposed 
is to force every Malay boy to learn English. For the Malays the 
introduction of English as a common language would be disastrous. 
Only through the idiom and the thought and memory associations 
evoked by the words of their own language can the ideas and the 
technical knowledge of the West be conveyed to them as a race, per- 
colating through to, and affecting the mental background of the. 
humblest peasant. Conversely, unless the new knowledge and ex- 
perience is transmitted in Malay, the language and literature of the 
.race, instead of receiving the enrichment and reinvigoration due to 
it, will enter upon a decline. The mother tongue cannot be belittled 
with impunity ; the main stream of new knowledge may be diverted 
from it, but the infallible result must be its decline as a living language, 
and with its decline the loss by the people of their racial integration. 
The acceptance of English as a common language would ensure the 
redundancy of Malay as a medium for more than elementary education, 
and doom it to the humble réle of a cottage or kitchen language. 

As if to excuse the proposed betrayal by belittlement and denigration 
of the Malays, we are told that they “ have no aptitude for trade or 
commerce, not even for petty shopkeeping. .. . The country is depen- 
dent on Chinese and Indians.” Very different is the Malay interpreta- 
tion of their exclusion from participation in trade, or work on the 
rubber estates. No man, whether Malay, European, or of any race 
other than Chinese, could have successfully maintained a village shop 
in Malaya. Aptitude had nothing to do with it. The Chinese village 
shopkeepers were the “ gombeen men ” of Malaya, the outriders of 
the great Chinese Rice Mills ring, the last links in a long and intricate 
chain. The immigrants play with heavily-weighted dice against the 
Malay in the fields of industry and commerce ; he has not access across 
the frontiers to valuable business connections, and the financial resources 
of powerful communities with centuries-old experience of trade. They 
confront him with forces lying at their backs comparable to those 
behind the Jews in Palestine. 

Tf Malays “ do not work on rubber estates,” it is not because they 
will not. In fact, they do work and are very highly valued on some 
rubber estates in Kedah. In the words of one manager, “ I never 
want any other than Malay labour again ; they don’t drink, they’re 
not quarrelsome, and they’re loyal.” But owing to their originally 
insufficient population they have arrived late at the feast and no 
place in their own house has been kept for them. Indians work well, 
and a manager who has learnt the Tamil language and customs will 
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not readily scrap a Tamil labour force to substitute Malay, or put 
himself to unnecessary trouble by employing men of more than one 
language and race. 

What communities, like individuals, prize above all else is freedom 
to be themselves, to develop their own estates, and to make their own 
mistakes in doing so. Communities do not mix, but so long as the 
Malays asked nothing and conceded everything, Chinese, Indians and 
Malays lived in harmony, a unilaterally produced harmony. Malays, 
however, did not fail to observe the American quotas in immigration 
and to note that while they themselves were prohibited from settling 
elsewhere, all were free to crowd into their land. For them, as for the 
Burmese and natives of Kenya and Tanganyika, British protection 
has meant a tidal wave of Indian petty traders and skilled labourers 
effectively preventing the natives from enjoying the new opportunities 
arising for them. To Palestine it has meant the Jews. 

Far from there being any attraction in the prospect of becoming 
“one political and economic entity,” the Federated States cast envious 
eyes upon the Unfederated States ; for them, as for Western Australia, 
Ulster, Palestine, Basutoland and the Muslims of India, “ unfeder- 
ation ” has a lovely sound. This revolt against federation, so marked 

.in the world to-day, is but one aspect of the revulsion which com- 
munities as well as individuals can feel against being over-organised, 
tidied up, planned for, simplified, generalised, and dimmed in character. 

Some may wonder what verdict awaits a trustee who, after seventy 
years of trusteeship, can declare that his ward is still incapable of 
playing any part in the commercial life of his own country. For the 
successful pupil the tutor or guardian assumes as of natural right the 
credit. Only when the latter has been negligent is the inaptitude of 
the pupil discovered to be to blame. Too seldom is heard the verdict 
of the ward upon the manner in which the trustee has protected his 
interests. To the guardian the credit, to the ward the blame. 

E. LAM. STOWELL. 


EAST PRUSSIA AND THE TEUTONIC 
ORDER. 


N December 15th, 1944, Mr. Churchill spoke in the House of 
Commons on the settlement he had in mind for Poland. East 
Prussia. was part of the glittering prize offered for acceptance 

of the Curzon Line. Once again a stretch of territory is under dis- 
cussion’ which has played a fateful part in European history, and 
which may well vie in importance for Germany policy with Alsace- 
Lorraine. On February 6th, rror, the Pope gave his blessings to an 
association which had grown out of the compassionate endeavours of 
some merchants from Luebeck and Bremen to care for the sick and 
wounded German knights in the Holy Land. The knights who had 
benefited by this Hospital of St. Mary’s, Jerusalem, agreed to remain 
in union even after their return to their native land. They felt that 
as one recognised body, one strong association of armed might, they 
might be better prepared to deal with the uncertain conditions which 
they knew they were facing at home after such prolonged absence. 
Thus originated the “ Ordo Militum Hospitalis S. Maria Teutonicorum 
Hierosolimitani,’’ the Order of Teutonic Knights, or Teutonic Order 
for short. They wore distinctive white capes with large black crosses, 
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a costume soon to become well known in the Empire and, across its 
borders, in Hungary and Prussia. 

About Prussia very little was known at the time. A Jewish traveller, 
Tbrahim-ibn-Jacttb, had mentioned in 965 that a people called the 
“ Pruzes ” inhabited the marshy lands around the delta of the Vistula 
and along the Baltic shore. Later, Adalbert of Prague went there on 
a Missionary journey whence he never returned. The kings of 
Poland found these heathen neighbours increasingly troublesome, but 
no serious efforts at subjection were made till the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when Prussia was made a diocese and some tenta- 
tive Polish settlements were established in the border districts. The 
Prussian reply was aggression, the Polish settlers were evicted, Bishop 
Christian was prevented from setting foot in his diocese, and the 
Polish border prince, Conrad of Mazovia, faced a very unpleasant 
situation with insufficient means. He looked for support and found it 
in the Teutonic Order. The Order had, in the meantime, spread 
everywhere in the Empire, attracting numberless impoverished knights 
who had found it difficult to settle down again after their crusading 
adventures in the Orient. The political situation at home was little 
to their liking, there was no employment for their particular gifts 
unless they wanted to become robber barons in their own country. 
The crusading idea was still very strong; an Order which exhorted 
its brethren to avoid “superfluitates, proprietates, singularitates ”’ 
and extolled the virtue of “ uniformitas ” they found very much to 
their liking, they would find adventure in a community where all were 
equal to begin with, and where their actions would obtain the blessings 
of the Church instead of her condemnation. 

The King of Hungary was the first to see the political possibilities of 
the Order. He invited the knights to suppress some rebellious tribes 
on his borders. They did so with such success, and asserted themselves 
so firmly, that the king became frightened of such astute and resource- 
ful power which might well develop into a threat to his own indepen- 
dence. He now had but one desire : to get rid of these conquistatores 
in white and black. Conrad of Mazovia’s invitation addressed to the 
then Grand Master, Hermann von Salza, provided the answer. Her- 
mann von Salza is the founder of Teuton Prussia. He is also the 
originator of “ Prussianism.’’ Apart from being Grand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, he was Frederick II’s of Hohenstaufen Ambassador . 
at Large, mainly employed in difficult negotiations with the Pope. 
Throughout his career he was master of the art of making himself 
indispensable to Emperor and Pope alike, playing the one out against 
the other, and reaping a rich reward of special privileges for the Order. 
He also was a man of military and administrative genius. He had 
indeed to be a man of outstanding quality who could retain the friend- 
ship of the “ Wonder of the World,” as Frederick II was called by his 
contemporaries, who could converse on almost equal terms with the 
greatest administrative genius of the Middle Ages, who could forge 
true to the pattern of Frederick’s Sicily—a state centuries ahead in 
organisation of almost any contemporary—a machinery of government 
which still exists and functions with dreadful efficiency. 

The Grand Master received Conrad of Mazovia’s invitation at the 
end of 1225 or beginning of 1226. Torun was proposed as head- 
quarters for the expedition, the Culmer Land to be given to the Order. 
Hermann von Salza accepted on very special conditions. No prince 
should find it as easy as the King of Hungary to rid himself of the 
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Order! By March he had obtained the Imperial consent to accept 
the invitation, to enter Prussia, and to obtain in free and immune 
possession not only the Culmer Land which Conrad of Mazovia had 
declared himself willing to cede, but also all lands which the Order 
would conquer. Thus the Culmer Land was to form the clearly 
defined territorial basis to which undefined lands might be added. 
The privileges granted were those of complete sovereignty. In future 
the Grand Master would add to the black cross of the Order on his 
coat of arms a one-headed black eagle, symbol of regal authority, 
destined to become the Eagle of Prussia, and, as such, to be mounted 
on a swastika by Nazi-Germany. One might well ask on what authority 
the Emperor could grant such privileges in territory far outside the 
frontiers of the Holy Roman Empire. He did so simply on the vague 
claim over all land traditionally associated with the office of Roman 
Emperor. Hermann von Salza skilfully avoided any official ceremony 
of investiture, for his true aim was complete independence from Pope 
and Emperor, and the document quoted above was only to serve as 
guarantee against interference by his neighbours in Prussia. There 
is evidence to show that in future the secretaries of the Imperial 
Chancellery never quite knew whether to include the Grand Master 
among the Princes of the Empire or among the independent rulers, 

With regard to Papal authority one difficulty was the existing 
diocese of Prussia. However, in 1233, Bishop Christian disappeared 
mysteriously, and thus left the way clear for a papal bull which granted 
the Order in all its territories complete exemption from any but the 
jurisdiction of the Pope. Like Wolsey at a later date in England, 
Hermann could claim complete freedom of action in all spiritual and 
mundane matters in Prussia. A later forgery of that bull even states 
that the Grand Master should not only have complete authority in 
spiritual matters in territories conquered by the Order, but ‘‘ that 
Prussians, Lithuanians, and Russians should also take all possessions 
which they might acquire after conversion to Rome in feudal tenure 
from the Grand Master.” Both the Papal and the Imperial docu- ` 
ments reveal the guiding hand of Hermann von Salza. One significant 
discrepancy must be noted. While the Pope stated that “ you must 
direct your efforts towards conversion of the heathen to the Lord, 
but not towards subjecting them to servitude,” the Emperor demanded : 
“Direct your efforts no less towards suppression than towards con- 
version of the heathen.” 

Hermann von Salza never set foot in Prussia. He remained content 
to direct the establishment of this independent state from Palermo. 
He felt that he could serve the Order best by remaining at the seat of 
authority. Perhaps he grasped that Frederick’s rule was but the flash 
of a comet, that nothing would remain of the model state, Sicily. He 
certainly made sure that ‘its super-organisation would be handed down 
to the new territory on the Baltic coast, where thus the foundations 
of the Prussian-German civil service organisation were laid. He 
appointed one Hermann Balke his lieutenant for the expedition, and 
“what the Poles had failed to do by hard fighting and religious fervour 
was accomplished by building, sea power, method and discipline. 
The Order had a great advantage over the Poles in that it was a 
corporation with a consistent policy, with a large experience of war- 
fare, with diplomatic and legal skill, and with all the prestige and 
resources of the Empire and the Holy See behind it. . . . The Prussians, 
who had occupied the land, were dislodged by astute diplomacy ; 
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German settlers were brought in, while many Poles and Pomeranians 
returned to their former estates.” (Cambridge Modern History.) 

The Order ruled aggressively and with an iron hand. Complaints 
by neighbours were useless. The Emperor Sigismund could justly 
address the Order’ s representatives at the Council of Constance in 
these words’: “ The complaint against you is that you will not submit’ 
to any authority. If asked to appear before the Emperor you say you 
belong to the Church and the Pope. If asked to appear before the 
Pope you say you belong to the Empire. Thus no one can obtain 
justice against you.’ 

In the conquered territories Poles and Germans freely mixed and 
inter-married. But the Order kept aloof. ‘‘ By unscrupulous tactics 
and by violence culminating in the notorious massacre of Danzig, 
they gained possession of all Eastern Pomerania. This high-handed 
action first revealed to Europe how the Order had abandoned its 
Christian ideal, and earned for it the undying hatred of the Poles.” 
(Cambridge Modern History.) No wonder that a time came when 
Poland felt strong enough to fight the arrogant knights. In r4zo the 
Order was defeated at Tannenberg ; in 1466, at the Peace of Torun, 
the Grand Master was obliged to do homage to the Polish King. Poland 
had regained the territory lost by the Order’s conquests. But Prussia 
itself remained the State of the Order. Though subject now to Poland, 
the administrative machine survived and was kept intact. The 
Grand Master ranked second in Poland only to the King. He retained 

‘ this position even when, in 1525, the Order was secularised, and the 
‘then Grand Master, Albrecht of Hohenzollern, assumed the title of 
“Princeps ex Prussia.” Hermann von Salza’s heritage was now the 
Duchy of Prussia which, in 1611, was united with Brandenburg, the 
other important possession of the House of Hohenzollern. 

The Hohenzollern were worthy heirs. Within the Empire they had 
to remain content as Electors of Brandenburg, outside its frontiers 
they could finally proclaim themselves ‘‘ Kings in Prussia.” The civil 
service organisation which Hermann von Salza had developed in 
imitation of Frederick’s Sicily was the most precious part of the 
inheritance. It was the origin of the administrative machinery which 
enabled the Hohenzollern to develop their territories better than any 
others. It was their efficient instrument in the conquest of Germany, 
the basis of the Reich of 1871 and of the Weimar Republic. It is still 
the means of National-Socialist power, the core of resistance even 
to-day. The avoidance of “ superfluitates, proprietates, singulari- 
tates ” and the craving for “ uniformitas ” have, in fact, become the 
Prussian tradition. The Nazis only paid tribute where it was due 
when they renamed the Prussian province, East Prussia, “ Ordens- 
staat Ostpreussen.” We might well sympathise with King Andreas 
of Hungary’s bitter exclamation that the Teutonic Order was “ like 
a devouring fire in the chest, like a rat in the knapsack, like a viper on 
the breasts.” 

H. G. DITTMAR. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF 
REFUGEES. 


HE flight of hundreds of thousands of people from Nazi oppres- 
l sion has conferred economic as well as other benefits upon many 
countries, of which it is now possible to attempt a general survey. 
The exodus began as soon as Hitler came to power in 1933, and the 
arrival of large numbers of refugees in various parts of Europe and 
America roused mixed feelings during the first few years. The sym- 
pathy evoked by the calamity that had created so many exiles was 
tempered by the fear that they might become a source of economic 
competition and even of strife. Owing to this consideration the 
British Government, for instance, made it a condition of the admission 
of refugees that they should not enter employment without express 
permission, although those with capital were encouraged to establish 
their own businesses. In some of the countries in Europe to which 
many of the refugees from Germany went, they brought about such 
improvements in certain branches of industry that the Nazi press felt 
impelled to indulge in envious criticism. This was notably the case 
in regard to Holland, where, during the six years before the war, 
German refugees had established as many as 300 factories of different 
sizes, which gave employment not only to other refugees but also to 
a large number of Dutch people. But whatever advantages were thus 
brought to Holland, as well as to France, Belgium and other countries 
before the war, they have either been seized by the Nazi invaders for 
their own use or wiped out by their depredations. The only economic 
benefits introduced by refugees that have persisted and of which an 
account can be given are those conferred upon Great Britain, the 
British Dominions, the United States and parts of South America. 
The feeling of ill-concealed antagonism that was entertained in some 
circles towards the refugees in Great Britain before the war has now 
given way for the most part to a realisation of the substantial services 
that they have rendered. These consist primarily in the addition of 
man-power to the country at a time of exceptional emergency, and 
particularly in the establishment of new industries that give employ- 
ment not only to refugees themselves but also to a very large number of 
British people. Even six months before the war, Sir Samuel Hoare, 
who was then Home Secretary, stated that the 11,000 refugees ad- 
mitted since 1933 had provided work and food for no fewer than 
15,000 British unemployed. “The contribution that they had already 
made to the economic and industrial life of the country,” he said, ‘‘ was 
already considerable.” Sir John Hope-Simpson, who has made a 
special and extensive study of the refugee problem, estimated that the 
number of British workers employed by German refugees before the 
end of 1938 had already reached 25,000, and other estimates even 
went to 30,000. The total number of civilian refugees is calculated 
to be about 139,000, of whom there are 56,000 Germans and Austrians, 
15,000 Belgians, 12,000 French, 10,000 Czechoslovaks, an equal number 
of Norwegians, and smaller numbers of Poles, Dutch, Danes and 
others. Of the Germans and Austrians about go per cent. are Jews, 
and of the total number of employable refugees about 87 per cent. 
are believed to be actively engaged in helping the war effort. 
The refugees have brought not only their labour and skill, but, in 
many cases, also their own capital, their knowledge of patent processes, 
and extensive information about the export trade to overseas countries. 
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Some have brought only their experience and their designs, which 
they have placed at the disposal of British manufacturers with the ~ 
necessary capital, to their mutual advantage. In Great Britain alone, 
during five or six years before the war, Jewish refugees had already 
invested {12,000,000 in industrial and commercial undertakings. Of 
this sum £750,000 was invested in the fur trade, distributed among 
80 large firms, which have a total turnover of £4,000,000 a year. In 
the ladies’ costume business at least forty new firms have been estab- 
lished, with an aggregate capital of £250,000. About 400 factories 
have been established by refugees in this country, and the varieties 
of industries that they have introduced exceed one hundred. About 
one-third of these factories have been set up on the Government’s 
Trading Estates with a capital of £500,000 to £750,000, and at least 
fifty are in South Wales alone, most of them belonging to Jewish 
refugees. These Trading Estates were first established by the Govern- 
ment in 1934, within easy reach of the then economically depressed 
areas. They were intended to serve a twofold purpose: to revive 
industry locally and to establish and develop industries and crafts 
that had been carried on for years by experts in Germany, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia, who sought a new home in this country. The 
best known of these Estates, which were planned on sites carefully 
chosen, are the Treforest Estate in South Wales, and the Team Valley 
Estate on Tyneside, while similar enterprises were created in Cumber- 
land, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. The Government encouraged 
refugees, many of whom came over through the direct agency of 
British Consuls, to settle on these Estates by making substantial 
contributions to the rent and rates payable, and even offered financial 
aid up to 50 per cent. of the capital required, but few refugees were 
in need of working capital. The factories were planned on modern 
lines as regards lighting, heating and ventilation. Most of the em- 
ployees consist of girls from neighbouring localities, but a certain 
number of men are also employed in making the machines and tools 
needed. Much patience had to be expended in the training of unskilled 
girls, but they now carry on the most intricate work, by hand or 
machine, with amazing dexterity. The factories are all well managed 
by experienced firms, and it is notable that there has been no instance 
of a stoppage of work owing to a dispute between employers and 
employees. Refugee enterprises are by no means confined to the 
Trading Estates, as they are also to be found in various parts of London 
and in the chief industrial centres of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
Midlands. 

To enumerate all'the industries that have been introduced by 
refugees would mean giving a catalogue of wearisome length. It must 
suffice to make a selection of the commodities manufactured, some of 
which, if not new to this country, are being developed on new lines. 
They include various types of plastic goods, paints, enamels, and 
varnishes, paint and other brushes, paper and fibre boards, leather 
watch-straps and fancy leather goods, knitted wear, gloves, zipp 
fasteners, chemicals for industry and research work, ladies’ belts and 
handbags, down quilts, footwear, Gablonz jewellery, leather belting, 
silk printing, cigarette paper booklets and boxes, electric batteries 
and torches, strings for musical instruments, manicure sets, synthetic 
bottle capsules, artificial flowers, soft furnishings and sequins. The 
sequin factory is the only one in the country, and its products, which 
are in all sorts of beautiful colours, are in great demand in all parts 
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of the British Empire and in the United States. Refugees are respon- 
sible for the only cardboard factory in Wales. They have established 
a large glove-factory in Lancashire, which employs nearly 800 English 
people, and a leather goods factory at Bishop Auckland, which has 
about 300 hands. A big English concern, in the North of England, 
formerly imported from Germany metal tubes for soap, tooth-paste, 
and similar products. The firm from which it bought the tubes was 
in Jewish hands ; it was transferred in 1933 to England, and a few 
experienced workers and parts of the plant were brought over ; now 
it is able to provide the greatest part of England’s industrial needs 
with its products. In most of the other cases, too, the industries that 
have been transferred to England were formerly large export concerns 
on the Continent, whose goods had to be imported into this country. 
Instead of having to find foreign exchange for their purchase in future, 
England will be able to employ thousands of her own people in the 
making of these goods. In the North of England, for example, a 
Jewish refugee from Germany and another from Italy started furniture 
factories, which are giving work to large numbers of people. A 
mechanical toy factory established by a German Jew keeps over 400 
people in constant employment, and a flourishing button business 
founded by a Czech in South Wales keeps over 300 busy. 

The economic benefits thus derived by this country are strikingly 
illustrated in connection with the metal trade and the diamond industry. 
A number of Jewish engineers who fled to England after the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia have introduced an advanced process of metal 
extrusion, which they have perfected here. The process, which con- 
sists In squeezing or squirting metal through a die into a required 
shape, has made easier the handling of aluminium and magnesium 
alloys necessary in aircraft manufacture, and thus accelerated the rate 
of production. Before the war there were only five plants for metal 
extrusion in England, but soon after the British defence programme 
was under way the process became so vital to national defence that 
fifty of these large plants are now at work in this country. The diamond 
cutters from Holland and Belgium who found asylum in this country 
have contributed appreciably to the extension of their industry, and 
so increased British export trade. At least ten factories are now in 
operation, employing a few hundred workmen, including British 
craftsmen. The industry enjoys Government support and renders 
valuable service to the war effort. 

In addition to the refugees who have created industries in Great 
Britain or are employed in them, a great number, both men and women, 
have been absorbed in various forms of industrial work connected 
with the war effort, after receiving theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion. Government training schemes for this purpose were thrown 
open to friendly aliens from the beginning of 1941, and some thousands 
have thus qualified as tool-makers, fitters, machine operators, and 
welders. Even more important are the services rendered by many 
refugees as experts in munition or armament factories; by others 
holding key positions in other industries of national importance ; and 
by a nameless band of scientists and research workers, whose contri- 
bution to the war effort was implicitly acknowledged by Mr. Winston 
Churchill when he stated (on August 2Ist, 1940, in the House of 
Commons) that “ since the Germans drove out the Jews and lowered 
their technical standards, our science is definitely ahead of theirs.” 

The manifold benefits thus conferred upon the economic life of this 
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country should be appreciated even more after the war, when it will 
be necessary to build up its export trade again. England will probably 
have used up the bulk of her foreign investments, the interest on which 
was such a valuable item in her trade balance. Formerly she relied 
too much on staple articles produced by heavy and textile industries 
for the bulk of her export trade. It will be possible to remedy this 
defect after the war by organising the export of several of the products 
made by refugee establishments, particularly fancy leather goods (a 
former speciality of Austria), mechanical toys (for which Nuremberg 
was famous), glass (of the kind that once came from Czechoslovakia), 
and cloth garments and knitted wear (which Germany used to manu- 
facture in such abundance). In some cases Germany, owing to her 
Nazi perversity, has already lost the markets she previously held, and 
it should not be difficult, with the experience and business connections 
of the refugees, to increase their number for the benefit of Britain. 
It is, therefore, of vital importance that the refugees shall not be 
disturbed in the continued management of their concerns when 
hostilities come to a close. Indeed, it would be detrimental to British 
interests if there were such disturbance, as it has been calculated that 
the refugee industries, if expanded later, could provide work for as 
many as £00,000 people. 

It has been estimated that not more than about 40,000 (including ` 
30,000 German and Austrian Jews) will want to remain in this country, 
a number that it should be easy to absorb, for, apart from the fact 
that so many of them have found employment for a large number of 
British workers, during the first few years after the war there will be 
more jobs than people to fill them. According to Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
there will be direct and indirect employment for five million workers 
in building the new homes of Britain for twelve years after the war. 
There will thus be a great need for the makers of such consumers’ 
goods as clothing, carpet sweepers, refrigerators, crockery, lawn mowers, 
radio sets, and motor cars. Many refugees, however, are anxiously 
concerned about their right to remain in this country, as they have not 
yet been given an official assurance to this efféct. It is, therefore, 
necessary that they should be relieved of all doubt on this score, as 
the uncertainty as to their future hampers them in entering upon 
necessary long-term commitments and obtaining capital. Refugee 
industrialists should either be naturalised now or, if that is impractic- 
able, they should be given a definite assurance of being permitted to 
continue here after the war and to carry on—to the advantage of this 
country—the factories and businesses in which they have sunk all 
that was left to them after being spoiled by the Nazis. Canada has 
already naturalised most of the refugees who went there, and their 
British citizenship holds good for England, too. There is, therefore, 
no reason for not treating the refugees in this country in a similar 
manner, 

The benefits that refugees from Nazi oppression have conferred 
upon Canada are on a smaller scale, as their numbers are much fewer. 
They have brought at least £5,000,000 into the Dominion and estab- 
lished over roo new industries, according to a recent report issued by 
Mr. F. C. Blair, Canadian Immigration Director. They were allowed 
to bring only key-men for the purpose of setting up their industries, 
and this restriction was imposed to ensure that Canadian labour would 
be employed exclusively. Work was thus provided for many thousands 
of Canadians. The exiles have introduced new processes, new patents, 
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and new machinery. An interesting instance of their originality 
consists in the introduction, by a refugee in British Columbia, of the 
use of hemlock in lumber factories, which has given rise to a big indus- 
try. Flax-growing, which had fallen into serious decline, has been 
revived by a German Jew, who, with a better technique and improved 
machinery, has infused new life into an old business. Flax is now 
increasingly used for aircraft fabrics and parachute harness. Other 
trades that have received a strong impetus from refugee enterprise 
are the manufacture of plywood, ceramics and gloves ; while the famous 
Czech boot manufacturer, Bata, has established his new business at 
Batawa, in the Trent River valley. - 

A limited investigation that was carried out in South Africa a few 
years ago by the Committee of German Refugees revealed a similar 
result to that established in England, namely, that the refugees had 
provided far more employment for others than for themselves. The 
inquiry was limited to only 2,373 refugees (about half of the total 
immigration sincè 1933), of whom 832 were not engaged in any occu- 
pation, as they were independent. Part of the remainder, however, 
had created industries, which had given employment to 2,950 persons, 
of whom only 339 were refugees, while the rest were South Africans 
and natives. The total number of South Africans and natives who 
have been given work by refugee enterprise could doubtless be shown 
to be much larger if all immigrants had been included in the inquiry, 
especially as, owing to later regulations, all new arrivals had to have 
some capital. Thanks to these exiles, improvements have been made 
in various branches of industry, as in the treatment of furs ; a number 
of new articles are now manufactured, such as women’s handbags, 
tobacco-pouches, toys, fruit juices, and perfume ; and a new process 
has been applied to the roasting and packing of coffee. Refugees have 
rendered particularly valuable services in the metal industry. T-hey 
have introduced a new smelting process for antimony, lead and other 

„alloys. Some have specialised in the working up of zinc, lead and 
brass, which were formerly sent to England for the purpose; and 
others provide lead for compositors and pipe manufacturers, as well 
as cannon metal for the metal trade. Of especial value for the mining 
industry is the manufacture of tube-mills, which were previously 
imported from Europe. The immigrants have also introduced im- 
proved methods of business organisation, and a detailed knowledge 
of the markets in Europe. 

As for Australia, The Times had an article (in its issue of December 
gth, 1943) from its Canberra correspondent, who pointed out that the 
Commonwealth must welcome immigrants after the war from wherever 
they came. He wrote: “In 1938-39 over 18,000 non-British Euro- 
peans emigrated to Australia, of whom 7,000 were refugees from Nazi 
oppression. . . . Australia can accommodate a considerable infusion of 
these foreign strains, yet preserve her predominantly British character. 
Foreigners bring her fresh skills and fresh cultures, greatly to her 
benefit, as she has learned already from her limited experience of 
refugee immigration.” 

The most notable service to industry rendered by a Jewish immigrant 
so far has been the designing of a machine that will revolutionise the 
production of quartz crystal, which is “ the heart of radio transmitters.” 
It has performed in 32 minutes work which the old machinery takes 
three days to accomplish, and it is also more accurate. The con- 
structor of the new machine is Dr. Marcel Clynes, who arrived in 
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Australia in 1938, from Budapest, after the introduction of the first. 
anti-Jewish laws in Hungary. At a demonstration of the machine, 
the Minister for Munitions, Mr. Makin, referred to “ Australia’s gain 
in acquiring men of the type of Clynes, whose scientific and economic 
services would benefit the country.” 

The refugees in the United States are dispersed so widely that it is 
difficult to obtain full data, but sufficient information has already 
been gathered to show that they have also proved of considerable 
benefit to the country. According to an investigation made by Dr. 
Henry S. Leiper, Secretary of the Federated Council of Churches, 
during the seven years before the war 75,000 immigrants arrived from 
Germany, of whom probably 57,000 were Jews. Dr. Leiper investi- 
gated the allegations about the displacement of Americans by refugees 
and found that in all cases where refugees had obtained employment 
no American was ousted. On the contrary, many thousand concerns 
had been established by immigrants, who thus provided work for 
others. They included a large factory at Lawrence (Massachusetts) 
for woollen stockings, which were formerly imported; a women’s 
shoe factory in Chicago ; a large underwear factory transferred from 
Germany, which had retained its considerable export to South America; 
a factory for musical instruments, and others for gloves and synthetic 
rubber. i 

The New York Committee of Importers of Glass Ornaments brought 
over 500 Czechs in order to teach 50-75,000 Americans how to manu- 
facture Gablonz glass ware. Thanks to skilled refugees, 35 factories 
for fine leather work have been opened in New York alone, at which 
nearly 600 people are employed, of whom half are Americans. One 
of the most famous European ceramic factories has been transplanted 
to New Jersey by a family who have been potters since the seven- 
teenth century, and it employs American artists. Another refugee 
manufacturer is engaged in the large-scale production of two articles 
never before made in the United States—a fuel oil emulsifier and 
sludge remover—both necessary for oil conservation. Professor Karl 
Soliner, a refugee scientist at the University of Minnesota, has made a 
notable contribution to the war effort as co-inventor of the “ belly 
still,” a portable device to enable shipwrecked sailors and airmen to 
convert sea-water into drinking water. Exiles from Antwerp and 
Amsterdam have made New York the centre of the diamond industry 
for the whole world. About 1,000 refugees are engaged in this industry, 
which is supplying essential materials for precision instruments and 
for planes, tanks, warships, and submarines. ` 

In Mexico, Jews who arrived from Eastern Europe during fifteen 
years before the war have established a large number of factories in 
textiles (silk, lace, underwear, etc.), leather goods, furniture, cutlery 
and hosiery, which give. employment to a total of 30,000 Mexicans. 
It is estimated that they have brought five million dollars into the 
country. The diamond industry has also been introduced into Brazil, 
where there is a local production of raw diamonds, and into Cuba, 
where there are eighteen firms employing 1,200 men, of whom 700 
are Cubans. Textile, shoe, leather, and linen industries have also 
been created in Cuba. Inthe Dominican Republic refugees have taken 
the initiative in utilising for industrial purposes the country’s wealth 
of precious woods—mahogany, cedar, and ebony. In Chile, which 
has received 12,000 refugees since 1935, nearly one-third are working 
in industry and have established approximately 800 new enterprises, 
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which (even three years ago) employed over 4,300 Chilean workers, 
In Bolivia, Jewish refugees are engaged in the manufacture of precision 
instruments, microscopes, medical instruments, electrical articles, silk 
tissues, and steel plates ; and in Colombia they have also created new 
industries, producing cheap mass articles and enlarging the volume of 
exports, and thus increased the wealth of the community and raised 
the living standard of its population. 

This survey, based upon the limited material so far available, shows 
in what various ways the victims of Nazi savagery have enriched the 
many lands in which they have found asylum. Their services are 
certainly as valuable as were those of the Huguenots and the Flemings 
who fled to England in a previous age of intolerance. When we have 
obtained full knowledge of the whole range of their activities both in 
these and other regions, we shall be able to form a truer appraisement 
of the contributions they have made to the wealth and progress of 
their new homelands. 

ISRAEL COHEN. 


A RUSSIAN QUISLING. 


ANY high-ranking officers have become Quislings and tools 
M of Hitler in the course of this war. To mention only a few 


names: Marshal Pétain in France, Colonel Morave¢—-once 
known as the most eminent strategist in Central Europe—in Czecho- 
slovakia, General Nedié in Serbia, Admiral Horthy in Hungary, and 
General Antonescu in Rumania. They all were opportunists and 
built their hopes on the victory of the then almighty Germany. 
Meanwhile, many rats have left the sinking ship: the Hungarian 
Field-Marshal Vörös deserted to the Russians, the Slovakian C.-in-C. 
tloš to the Partisan Army, while the Rumanian Chief of Staff 
Stefela, Goebbels’s former favourite, concluded an armistice with the 
Red Army. In Moscow a number of high German officers led by 
General Seidlitz have even formed a Committee which is eagerly 
making collapse propaganda, sent home by wireless and leaflets. 
There is, however, only a single case of a Quisling taking his stand 
during Hitler’s visible decline, only one man who is prepared at this 
juncture to sacrifice senselessly not only himself and his formerly 
unblemished reputation but also the life of perhaps thousands of 
his comrades. This General, whom history will call a traitor as well 
as a fool (if it should mention him at all), isa Russian. He is Himmler’s 
counterpart of Seidlitz and, on a more modest scale, is also useful in 
opposing Moscow’s pan-Slav tendencies. 

Vlasov, “ The Russian liberating Russia from the Bolshevist yoke,” 
has been filling the columns of the German press. Soviet sources 
ignore him, but the neutral papers have relinquished their initial reserve,,. 
and Stockholm’s Tidningen has even published a detailed report 
about Hitler Germany’s ambitious plans for this latest puppet, his 
committee and his army. The daily which was once Ivar Kreuger’s 
(to-day belonging to his brother) enlarges on his sensational return 
to the political and military sphere, adding somewhat cautiously, 
“ protected and watched by Himmler.” According to this report, 
the R.O.A. (Ruskaya Osvoboditelnaya Armiya), recruited from Russian 
prisoners and inmates of forced labour camps, has been assigned to 
a special sector of the German front, having been equipped accordingly . 
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for the sake of propaganda. Despite the general shortage of materials 
they received automatic arms and heavy artillery. The officers under 
Vlasov’s command are all Russians, In the first Order of the Day to 
his Quisling army he declared that Germany was no longer interested 
in Russian territory, that Hitler had guaranteed the integrity and 
sovereignty of an anti-Bolshevist Russia, and that he regarded this 
guarantee as the crowning factor in their own national fight for 
liberation from the Soviet régime. 

What do we know about this Russian general who has the effrontery 
to repeat such cynical assurances from his people’s deadly enemies, 
from those who murdered millions of Russians, who destroyed and 
set fire to whole towns and villages? On October r4th, 1943, the 
name of Vlasov was mentioned for the first time in a proclamation 
addressed to the N.S. Staff Leaders of the O.K.W. It was that 
notorious speech by his present-day protector, Himmler, printed 
under the heading: “ Security Problems” (“ for official use only ’’). 
One copy of this speech reached England. A large part of this 
“instructive lecture ” was devoted to problems of the East, in which 
Germany's terror chief once again gave vent to all his hatred and 
contempt for the Slav underdogs, whose natural master was the 
German. With cold cynicism he explained the necessity of kid- 
napping children belonging to the few superior races in Eastern Europe. 
There was the alternative of either exterminating or stealing them, 
i.e. separating them rigorously from their mothers. The German 
people had no higher duty than to protect its future from intelligent 
enemies of to-morrow, who otherwise “ destroy its sons, grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren.” ‘“‘ Riddled by intrigues,” he declared, 
“the Slav peoples have never been able to settle their own affairs. 
. . . In this connection I would like to mention openly the name of 
General Vlasov. Great hopes were set on this General Vlasov. As 
many will have foreseen, these hopes were not justified.” 

Then follows Himmler’s portrait of a Slav chatterbox. He stresses 
that “ any means is justified that induces these wild peoples to save 
us and which results in a Russian dying instead of a German, But 
here a thing happened we did not want: with a conceit characteristic 
of the Russian and the Slav, Herr Vlasov began to tell a tale to the 
effect that Germany had never yet been able to conquer Russia, that 
Russia can only be conquered by Russians.” Such a phrase, Himmler 
informed the generals listening respectfully, is a mortal danger to the 
morale of the German people and the German army, who have to 
believe with a religious confidence in their superiority and invin- 
cibility in every situation. “If then’’—Himmler cried in October 
1943—“ some Russian comes along from nowhere in particular—the 
day before yesterday, perhaps, he was only a butcher’s assistant 
and yesterday Herr Stalin made him a General—giving lectures with 
typical Slav conceit and stating that Russia can only be conquered 
by Russians; then I can only say: This sentence alone shows him as 
the swine he is. If he really were such a great patriot as he pretends 
he would not let this sentence pass his lips, whether he likes Herr 
Stalin or not. Are we to entrust hundreds of thousands of men to 
such a man, saying: ‘ Please, Herr Vlasov, will not you fight against 
the Russians?’ ” 

On November 15th, 1944, the Inauguration Meeting of the Com- 
mittee for Liberation of the Peoples of Russia took place in the Castle 
of Prague. No less a person than K. H. Franck read Himmler’s 
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telegram of congratulation to the President of this Committee, General 
Vlasov. Thirteen months after refusing to entrust hundreds of 
thousands of men to this General, he now speaks about complete 
confidence and the “joint fight.” Indeed, the Chief of Stafi—read 
Director of Propaganda—of the newly appointed Russian liberator 
may even boast that the R.O.A. would have at its disposal a greater 
number of troops than the total percentage of the male population in 
the Central European States. It was no coincidence that Vlasov’s 
public début took place on the Hradschin, once the seat of the 
Bohemian kings and a place venerated by all Slavs. Moscow’s “ All 
Slav Committee ” was naturally arrayed in an anti- Soviet fashion. 
The seat of honour was occupied by German “ protectors ” as well as 
Czechoslovak members of the so-called government of the Protectorate. 
The 75 members of the Committee were carefully selected : Russians, 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Tartars, Caucasians and Turkestans— 
no important tribe had been omitted, and it was promised to include 
some additional Slav peoples. Like all Nazi displays, it was made 
into the usual military show. The liberator Vlasov, wearing a simple 
field-grey uniform, took the parade of the Company of Honour— 
malicious tongues had it that this was the entire army so far recruited 
—in order to do a good turn to the title pages of the two, remaining 
German magazines. The soldiers were wearing German uniform 
with the badge of the “ Liberation Army,” the blue cross of St. Andrew 
and the letters ADA. 

Vlasov, of whom Transocean, the German Overseas Press Service, 
says that he is now a political as well as a military factor, could not, 
of course, resist the temptation of bombastically announcing a “‘ Magna 
Charta ” on the liberation of the peoples of Russia. It contains no less 
than fifteen main points and proposes to “ restore the rights of, the 
1917 Revolution and abolish the blood-stained Soviet régime.” 
Fundamentally it is, of course, a reactionary programme which, after 
“Peace with Honour with the German Reich,” aims at reinstituting 
the privileges of estate owners and lifting the controls on private 
capital, industry, agriculture and trade. The climax of this Prague 
ghost assembly was S.S. Group Leader Lorenz, President of the 
Vereinigung zwischenstaatlicher Verbaende (Germany’s counterpart of 
the British Council), with his account of the life of Vlasov, who would 
one day liberate Russia together with the Germans who at the moment 
were unfortunately prevented from taking part in this mission. 

Vlasov was said to come “ from the depth of the Russian people,” 
which predestined him to be “ liberator from the Stalin yoke.” This 
offspring of a peasant smallholder was born in Nishni Novgorod in 
Igor. He obtained a secondary school education and, choosing 
between various academic professions, he decided for a military 
career. By 1938-9 he had reached the rank of Colonel and advised 
Chiang Kai-shek as member of a military mission. In 1941 he was 
first Commander at the Lwow front (motorised corps). At this period, 
we are informed by the youthful liberator, in the forests and marshes 
he was already pursuing the idea of saving his country from the 
Bolshevist slavery. This did not prevent him, after the breakdown 
of the Lwow front, from taking over the command of the Kiev defences 
and later of the 2zoth Army which defended Moscow. In 1942 Vlasov, 
commander of the 2nd Volkhov assault army, was taken prisoner by 
the Germans. Stalin himself had made this Quisling a general and 
had decorated him with the highest Soviet distinctions, e.g. the Order- 
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of Lenin, the Order of the Red Flag, and the medal “ twenty years 
Red Army.” 

In 1943, Vlasov made his first step on the slippery ground of Fascist 
treachery, which was, however, interrupted by Himmler’s personal 
intervention. We do not know what induced the S.S. chief to revise 
his view, but he received Vlasov on September 30th and appointed 
“ the swine ” as liberator of all Russians. An interview with Ribben- 
trop followed immediately. No expert analysis is needed to recognise 
the whole Vlasov stunt as a propaganda farce for inside as well as 
outside Germany. An attentive Swiss observer believes that Himmler 
has not changed his attitude at all, but that he is preparing an act 
of typical Germanic cunning, a sort of private transaction with 
Russia: exchanging Seidlitz against Vlasov. 

ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER. 


COMMON PRAYER AND THE 
COMMON MAN. 


HE title “ Common Prayer ” on the back of most copies of the 
| English Prayer Book is truly significant. It expresses the ideal 
of spiritual religion, which Marett contrasts with a religion of 
formal mechanistic rites, and describes as “ always in one way or 
another suggesting a society, a communion, as at once the means and 
end of social betterment ; ” and he adds that such a society is “ asso- 
ciated with the active functions of life, looking for an increase of will 
and personality from its common worship.” One might say that the 
Prayer Book was intended for the use of the common man, with its 
Prayer for all sorts and conditions of men, its General Thanksgiving, 
its marvellously comprehensive Litany, and its corporate Communion 
rite—as indeed it proved itself to be in rural communities before the 
invasion of industrial changes. So deeply seated indeed has the 
religion of the Prayer Book been in our national life that the rejection 
of the 1928 Revision by Parliament may be said to have been the work 
of instinct rather than of reflection. 

It is the word “ common” that should be marked. What does it 
mean? Surely it means “ fit to be shared together by all.” Whether 
the experience called “ common ” be conscious, or unconscious, the 
tradition of the past, and close touch with the present, gives it a 
character that springs naturally out of the hard core of life itself, 
seeking and finding satisfaction and interpretation in a common 
worship. For Life as life needs the interpretation of religion held in 
community, and normally is attracted by it, so long as the religion is 
recognised to be “ common ” for all. The Prayer Book did this work 
of interpretation week by week in the village church, where squire, 
farmer; and labourer felt their diversity under its influence blended 
into a sacred interconnected unity. And in some places there is 
little change. 

Why in the majority of communities in town and country alike are 
things so different ? Why has church worship lost its attraction for 
the common man, as undoubtedly it has to a great extent? Why 
are the churches so empty? The question is constantly being asked, 
and there are many answers. The Prayer Book order is mangled 
beyond recognition to meet the supposed desires and needs of the 
common man. Stunts, musical, microphonic, dramatic, are employed 
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to attract and inveigle the indifferent to worship. Bishops appoint 
Commissions of Inquiry, and Convocation discusses the leakage of 
worshippers at weary length. It is unnecessary to repeat the answers 
usually given, or to catalogue the nostrums suggested as remedies 
for the disease. But let us ask one question. If spiritual religion 
finds its full and natural expression in a community, and its attraction 
in the experience of a shared spiritual life, must not the decay of that 
attractive power be due chiefly to one thing—the loss of the sense of 
a common life? In the days when churches were well filled there 
was little outward to attract—the services were long, the sermons 
unspeakably tedious and ill-delivered, the music execrable, the sanc- 
tuary ill-kept, the ritual undignified—but the common man, be he 
lord, or squire, or farmer, or artisan, was in his pew at the head of his 
family. To him in all his diversity the service was a common ex- 
perience. Our church, our parson, our bells meant something, just 
as the ups and downs in the lives of any of the parishioners meant 
something to the others. The weekly service was the recognised 
expression of the diverse daily life of a community, raised to its highest 
value, unable of itself to help itself, finding in that sacred observance 
a warmth, a strength, an inspiration, not merely from a sense of the 
Divine Presence overshadowing all, but from the common union. of 
men naturally united, recognising themselves as the family of One 
Father. 

Surely if the common binding element in life is so closely linked 
with spiritual religion, and finds its highest expression in simple 
common worship, any decay of the force of that common element 
must disastrously affect the attractiveness of all attempts to express 
it outwardly. To a world of disorganised units, like ours to-day, the 
call to “Common Prayer” sounds unheeded. It may be heard by 
units, individuals, atoms in the mass, and they will gather at the sound 
of the bells, to be scattered here and there in empty aisles—but their 
worship, however closely it follow the corporate form, will hardly 
attract any but like-minded units—their worship will be atomic, 
because they are but disconnected atoms, individual because they have 
no corporate life—and it will appear to the mass outside, not as a 
corporate act in which they ought to take part, but as an amiable 
private hobby. 

If there is little common life to-day, binding common men together, 
it is also to be suspected that there are obstacles in the Church itself, 
which hinder the bindihg of the sparse individual worshippers into an 
attractive corporate life. Is it officialism, which raises a benevolent 
dictatorship above the laity, and frowns at all initiative, regarding 
the Provisions for Church Councils as “a scrap of paper”? Is it 
that each church lacks a common aim, spiritual, moral and practical, 
which each member is enthusiastic about, is willing to give up time and 
money to promote, which he expects to hear a great deal about in 
sermons, and to join in prayer that the common aim may be attained ? 
Indeed, there does seem to be a lack of aim, a lamentable paralysis of 
effort in the typical church ; common work binds common men together 
and attracts more than anything else, as is sometimes seen in a 
suburban district, newly built and half-inhabited, where with the spur 
of building their own church, a rare enthusiasm is evoked, and a real 
common spiritual life assured as long as the effort continues. Such 
instances show the only sure road to the revival of outward religious 
observances—working together for common definite objects, not 
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defiant apologetics or the repetition of vague generalities. There is 
hope for the Church in the formation of a corporate-life, however 
small, and there is hope in the recognition of all forms of association 
that have grown up for the promotion of good objects, which are 
regarded too often as merely secular. If they are merely secular, 
they are not as good as they might become ; it would be well for them 
to bring what corporate life they possess into the corporate life of the 
Church ; it would be well for the Church to recognise the Spirit of God 
moving on the face of what may seem alien waters, but are not really 
so, for all brotherhood is of God. 

Thus within, and without, the Church should foster and do her work 
through union, through association, within the bonds of a common 
life. So alone will her attraction for the common man be reinstated. _ 
It would be well for the Church, if it is in the new age to be a vital 
influence in the national life, if it is to be reinstated as an attractive 
magnet for the common man, to read Ecce Homo again. Seeley 
published his book in 1865, and it was at once a means of counteract- 
ing the individualistic spirit of the religion of that day. It is not too 
much to say that it was the leaven of a new corporate life, and its 
spirit, together with that of Maurice, is still alive and able to renew 
our vitality. In a noble passage emphasising the need of the secular 
for the spiritual, Seeley draws the ideal picture of the leaders of all 
good causes in a district regarding the Sunday service in their church 
as the sacred opportunity for receiving new inspiration for the secular 
movements of which they are the head, and of invigorating week by 
week their enthusiasm for humanity. In another place he dwells on 
“ the vast and complicated organisation in a flourishing church, which 
should afford a place for everyone who is ready to work in the service 
of humanity.” The members of such a church would meet with a 
strong esprit de corps. They would neither expect nor receive “ over- 
wrought appeals to feelings which grow more callous the oftener they 
are excited to no definite purpose.” But the preaching would be 
“weighty with business, and impressive as an officer’s address to his 
troops, before a battle. For it would be addressed by a soldier to 
soldiers in the presence of an enemy whose character they understood 
and in the war with whom they had given and received telling blows.” 

Where a church is in any real sense a magnet to draw the common 
man into its circle, it is because it in some degree embodies the ideal 
that Seeley so graphically portrays. By such a magnet the common 
man could be drawn to learn the meaning and value of “ common 
prayer.” : 

W. J. FERRAR. 
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THE TASKS OF DIPLOMACY.* 


Sir Victor Wellesley has produced a book of absorbing interest and no 
small practical utility. The Civil Service mind is usually supposed to move 
in a groove, accepting established ideas and practices as axiomatic, and 
leaving initiatives to others; but there is nothing static about our author. 
He has kept his eyes and ears open and is acutely aware of the gigantic 


* Diplomacy in Fetters. By Sir Victor Wellesley. Late Deputy Under-Secretary of 
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changes, political, economic. and ideological, of the last fifty years. The 
field of diplomacy, he reminds us, has broadened out from the purely political 
issue into a vast area embracing all those complex human activities which 
go to make up international relations. “ The most pressing need to-day is a 
carefully thought-out, long-range, constructive foreign policy, for we can 
no longer afford to sit on the fence, wait upon events, and rely on muddling 
through.”. That something is wrong is forcibly suggested by the occurrence 
of two world wars within a generation and by our lamentable record in the 
interval between them. The author, however, looks beyond individuals and 
challenges the whole administrative system. Our Foreign Office worked fairly 
well in the simpler days of Victorian isolationism, though even then bad 
mistakes were occasionally made, as when Palmerston denounced the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal as ‘‘a swindle and a bubble.” To-day the 
machinery is out of date, and there is no official means of supplying the 
Foreign Secretary with the immense variety of information which he requires 
if he is to envisage his task as a whole. Democracy has proved itself in the 
domestic field, but in the author’s opinion its chief weakness lies in the 
domain of foreign affairs. 

Looking round the world in the evening of his life Sir Victor is impressed 
above all by the predominance of the economic factor. He is too thoughtful 
to accept the crude Marxian interpretation of history, but he finds in the 
unequal distribution of the world’s resources the primary cause of war 
to-day. The Have-Nots, he frankly admits, are at the mercy of the Haves, 
and we should seek to understand the feelings and to meet the needs of less- 
favoured communities. The failure of the Versailles settlement is attributed. 
mainly to the inability of the victors to realise the importance of the economic 
integration of Europe for the preservation of peace. Hunger breeds discon- 
tent, which expresses itself in revolutionary ideologies and aggressive 
dictatorships. The author detests the theory and practice of totalitari- 
anism, but his survey of Bolshevism, Fascism and Nazism shows 
that he realises their attraction for certain types of mind. The Russian 
Revolution is defined as the most epoch-making event of modern times. 
Fascism is described, surely with some exaggeration, as universally popular 
in Italy in its earlier stages. Many people wanted certain things so much 
that they ceased to care how they were done. At every turn our author 
stresses the interdependence of politics and economics. The Ottawa treaties, 
for instance, whatever may be said for them as an inter-Imperial device, 
had a devastating effect on the international situation, and stimulated the 
demand for Lebensraum among the dissatisfied Powers of Europe and Asia ; 
yet on that occasion the Foreign Secretary was conspicuous by his absence. 
The whole of this closely packed volume is a plea for co-ordinating the 
various elements in our relationships to other states, thinking ahead, 
endeavouring.to calculate the long-range effect of our actions. The 
organisation of the Peace Ballot and our fumbling policy in the Abyssinian 
incident are censured for their blindness to ulterior consequences. 

It is inevitable that Germany should figure prominently in these pages, 
and the treatment of this difficult theme is one of its best features. In dealing 
with the unspeakable Nazis he does not mince his words. “The bestial 
ferocity of the Hitler régime in the occupied countries stamps Germany as 
completely unfit in her present temper to rule over any peoples, whether 
civilised or not.... The Allies may not always have dealt wisely or generously 
with Germany, as Mr. Neville Chamberlain once admitted ; but once Hitler 
was in power no amount of good will or generosity would have availed, for 
what confidence could be placed in his plighted word ? Being obsessed from 
the first by Machtpolitsk, no accommodation with him was possible. With 
the advent of Hitler the time for appeasement had passed.” Yet he is free 
from the war psychosis which leads to talk of the butcher bird throughout 
the ages. “Though indisputably Germany has been the most disturbing 
element in Europe for nearly a century, the conscientious historian would 
be bound to qualify the assertion, so often made, that the Germans at all 
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times have had a kind of monopoly of aggressiveness. A careful study of their 
history for the last three centuries will show that, though they are by 
nature aggressive, arrogant, overbearing, ruthless, brutal and, above al, 
lacking humanity, they have as a nation on the whole been neither more nor 
less aggressive than many other great nations.” The root cause of Germany’s 
will to war, he declares, is the terror of industrial paralysis, mass unemploy- 
ment, and the prospect of a reduced standard of living ; but other industrial 
states, he reminds us, are haunted by similar fears, and the demand for 
living-space is not confined to Germany. Production beyond domestic needs 
and beyond the purchasing capacity of a tariff-ridden world leads inevitably 
to a clamour for markets secured either by direct rule or by economic 
control, 

At the end of a volume the general effect of which is not precisely ex- 
hilarating, Sir Victor asks what can be done to help our overworked and 
imperfectly informed Foreign Secretaries. His answers, cogently set forth 
ina chapter entitled “ The Thinking Shop,” include a Committee of the 
Cabinet, a politico-economic intelligence department, an organisation for the 
study of foreign political literature, an advisory board, and a Parliamentary 
Committee for foreign affairs. That the adoption of these proposals might 
well save us from some unpleasant surprises and disastrous mistakes is quite 
likely, but he is well aware that changes in machinery will not carry us far. 
Neither the Balance of ee the League of Nations availed to keep the 
peace ; nothing but the pooling of sovereignty and the economic integration 
of the world will do the trick. But how many states are ready for such 
revolutionary changes? Certainly not one of the Great Powers. 


G. P. G. 
A QUAKER DIARIST.* 


A fine mind and gracious living, a gift of effortless expression, a most 
enviable circle of friends—such is the combined benediction called up by 
the name of Caroline Fox. She could hardly be called a typical Victorian 
lady, yet she lived close to the Victorian centre. Her family were well-to-do 
Cornish Quakers, their money coming from mines and shipping, their homes 
in the Duchy being truly representative of West Country piety and culture. 
Carlyle paid an unwonted tribute to them when he described the last years 
of his friend John Sterling. Caroline was born in 18r9 and she lived until 
1871, having kept a journal from her teens. Ten years after her death it was 
handled for publication by Horace Pym, who extracted enough for one 
volume, which was warmly welcomed in x882. It is impossible to guess how - 
much we have lost by the family decision to destroy the original. Mr. Wilson 
Harris, taking the Journal in detail and utilising other Fox papers, has made 
a fascinating record of her life, activities, and friends. ; 

Caroline knew the best of the Victorians. Falmouth before the time of the 

t liners was a gateway to the world. Her father, a marine inventor, was 
an F.R.S. Through him she met not a few leading men of science. The 
emotional pivot of her life was John Sterling, whom she met in 1840. She 
was enthralled by his bright intelhgence, and felt for him an absorbing 
affection. There can be little doubt that she might have married him. But 
he was doomed by tuberculosis, and was, of course, outside the Society of 
Friends. It was Sterling mainly who opened doors to her in London and 
elsewhere. She was for some years a most welcome visitor to Cheyne Row. 
The Carlyles were affectionate and showed her their finest qualities, but the 
intimacy ceased abruptly. She disliked the Life of Sterling, and, very oddly, 
though it would injure Carlyle’s fame. With John Stuart Mill she enjoyed a 
rewarding friendship, also rather brief. He revealed to her an imaginative 
side of which his London friends had no knowledge. Ten years later she 
condemned On Liberty as a dreadful book. 

A hundred years ago, a well-bred girl in her twenties could be free and 
natural with her men: friends, apparently quite untrammelled by the con- 
ventions of a country town. Who can wonder that visitors from every part 

* Carohns Fox, By Wilson Harris. Constable. 16s. 
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of the Continent looked upon England as, in a special sense, the land of 
social freedom ? 

She was indebted to Sterling for her introduction to the Broad Churchmen 
—F. D. Maurice, Hare, Kingsley, Stanley, Bunsen, and in their company she 
was entirely at home. While never wavering in her own Quaker faith, she 
had the finest appreciation of other minds, characters, and endowments. 
One rare talent she possessed in a notable degree. She could follow any 
conversation and summarise it—a fact which adds to our regret over the 
burning of her Journal. She liked to set down personal peculiarities, the ways 
in which an eminent person spoke, dressed, and behaved. Carlyle was not 
alone in admiring her “ swift, neat pen.” Indeed, it is to the clear eye and 
good temper of this delightful woman that we are indebted for some of the 
best snapshots of the time. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 

Q.* 

All readers of this enchanting autobiography will regret that it is but a 
fragment, unfinished at Quiller Couch’s death. One may doubt, however, 
whether any later chapters could excel in interest that on the Oxford of his 
undergraduate days, while the material for them could be supplied from 
other sources, as it could not for the memories of childhood. Memories of 
his West Country forebears ; of his father devouring books on his medical 
rounds ; of bis own boyish daydreams and verses, experiences of pantomime 
and theatre; of Devon harvesting and, above all, of his introduction to 
Fowey and its estuary, “ the tides of which Time has since woven so close 
into the pulse of my own life that memory cannot now separate the rhythms.” 
After schooldays at Newton Abbot and Clifton, Q went as a Scholar to 
Trinity, Oxford, where he delighted in occupying rooms that had been 
Newman’s. The small College of seventy undergraduates was “ above all 
things a community of friends.’’ Philosophy was their absorbing pursuit. 
Several of his contemporaries, like himself, became well-known writers. It 
had always been Q’s ambition to write, and, fortunate as he was in other 
respects, he was supremely so in being able to follow this bent. He confessed 
to one disappointment, his failure to win a coveted Fellowship—as Milton 
had failed before him. But, though devoted to literature, to Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth in especial, an avowed admirer also of R. L. S—he was a lover 
of nature and sport, climbing in the Lakes, fishing, cricket. His relationship 
with his first pupil at Petworth was as happy as with undergraduates later. 
It is a gracious picture, recalling that other kindly classic and teacher, Cory 
of the Ionica. But the title of the book comprises opinions as well as memories, 
and we find discerning criticisms, such as those on religious teaching for 
children and on The Tempest. The style has all Q’s delicate charm, careful 
phrasing, and gift for appropriate quotation, yet without pedantry. The 
fragment does not cover his Professorial life at Cambridge, the long series of 
books after 1887, or the notable editorship of The Oxford Book of English 
Verse and the Comedies in The New Shakespeare. It breaks off after a vivid 
account of the origin of his first novel, Dead Man’s Rock, in 1886, and its 
immediate success, the author being then twenty-three. 

E. G. S. 


IN TYRANNOS.+ 


This book fills a gap. The fact that it could make its appearance to-day 
is as much to the honour of the fifteen contributing émigré writers as to that 
of the host country. Itis the first time that the voice of a German group of 
thinkers is heard in England in this the twelfth year of the emigration period 
and the sixth of the war, the voice by which they bear witness and try to 
win over men’s minds for that “ other ” invisible, though existing, homeland 
—Germany. For this we owe a debt of gratitude to writers, editor and 
publisher. The fifteen essays commence with, the Peasants’ War and close 
with the civil war at the time of “ Spartacus.” Between Erasmus and 

* Memories and inions: an Unfinished Autobiography. B ; 
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Spartacus we experience the rising, glory and decline of those men and 
women who above all were good Europeans and, for that reason, good 
Germans. 

It is a multicoloured dance of death passing across the scene: thinkers, 
priests, professors, poets, students and writers ; all marching and each with 
a message to deliver—now as then. “ He that hath ears to hear ” will discover 
among all these different voices a theme—the melody of the new Europe. It 
is possible to disagree about the selection and it should be our aim to make a 
few suggestions for a second volume. 

The book before us deals with Hutten, Münzer, Leibniz, Lessing, Hegel, 
Büchner, Boerne, Heine, Marx, Lassalle, Bebel, Nietzsche, Liebknecht, 
Kraus and The Women. Of these essays the most successful are the two“ 
first and those on Lessing, Biichner, Marx and Kraus. They are written 
clearly and simply, avoiding all empty professorial fussiness and tendentious 
journalism, The reader who has for a decade partaken of the human waste 
of Nazi Germany here is offered new facts and shown quite another world. 
The essays on the professors have not proved so successful. It may be that 
it is almost impossible in the course of an essay to do more than touch on 
the influence of Leibniz or Hegel or Nietzsche on the contemporary world 
as on the Germany of the emigration, let alone analyse their work. Neither 
Leibniz nor Hegel can be presented as a fighter against tyrants. The other 
articles are more or less good journalism. Only the “ 1848 Revolution ” and 
“The Women” essays do not come within the framework of the otherwise 
uncommonly high standard of the book. The biographical notes might have 
been more modestly conceived. And why does the youngest daughter of Karl 
Marx—Eleanor Aveling—appear in a photograph of Wilhelm Liebknecht 
as his wife? It is even more absurd than the statement that Rosa Luxemburg 
was the wife of Leo Jogisches. May I suggest some personalities for a second 
volume: Kant, Lichtenberg, Forster, Schiller, Beethoven, Fichte, Herwegh, 
Stirner, Nestroy, Seume, Suttner, Freud, Landauer, Mithsam, Ossietzky ? 

Fritz GROSS. 


A FRIGHTENED EUROPEAN.* 


The publication of this book is a great tribute to the freedom of expression 
maintained in this country in the midst of war. It is a bright, not to say 
shrill expression of the fears experienced by a good European looking at 
the future of that tortured continent. Mme. Keun, the daughter of a Dutch 
diplomatist, has taken fright at the Russian Colossus. Will Soviet Russia 
overrun all its neighbours? She seems to think so. She fears for the 
independence of the Baltic nations ; she puts the worst possible explanation 
on the quarrel about the eastern marshes of Poland; she sees Czecho- 
slovakia—including the Skoda works—submerged ; the Danubian countries, 
the Balkans, even Turkey, all seem to her to go the same Russian way. 
At times she appears so frightened as to take her worst nightmares for the 
truth. Soviet Russia, in her dreams of anguish, reaches out right across 
Germany. This argument, of course, is not new. And since it is haunting 
the mind of many, it seems all to the good that someone speaks out, even 
shrieks out as Mme. Keun does. Her book is quite sincere, a mirror,of one 
aspect of ain ae agony. Unless it is recognised that to ride roughshod 
over the wish for independence, expressed by all Europe’s nations, means 
yet another war ; unless those nations, big and small, are allowed to live 
their independent lives, peace cannot be attained. Mme. Keun, frightened 
though she is of Russia’s expansionist policy as she sees it, admits that 
there is reason for hope. As time goes on, she reminds us, Russia will be 
less able to determine the attitude of the people towards other countries 
by propaganda alone. A true democrat, she believes in the strength of 
growing literacy throughout Russia. Furthermore, and this is her second 
point, she realises how greatly Russia suffered, and how much she will be 
in need of supplies from her great allies after this war. ‘‘ Co-operation,” 
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she rightly says, “ cannot be one-sided.” If the minimum programme as 
laid down in the Atlantic Charter, and accepted by all the United Nations, 
is carried out, ber fears will be blown away, and Europe will be able to 
settle down in peace. F. W. Pick. 

* * * * + 


A Victorian Diarist: Extracts from the Journals of Mary, Lady Monkswell, - 
1873-1895 (Jobn Murray, 16s.), surveys the later phases of the Victorian era 
through the eyes of a vivacious lady who made no secret of her personal and 
political dislikes. It is all so far away that her youngest son, the Hon. E. C. F. 
Collier, has wisely left the diary entries in all their revealing erudity. M 
Hardcastle, born in 1849, married Robert Collier, son and heir of the first 
Lord Monkswell, in 1873. The young couple had a large social circle, travelled 
extensively, and enjoyed life. She was a fair artist. Yet it cannot be said 
that the picture which she draws of herself is attractive. Her outlook was 
conventional, and when Gladstone was converted to Home Rule for Ireland 
the harmony of the home was partially destroyed. While her husband, a 
competent, industrious and unselfish servant of the State, followed the 
Liberal chief with conviction and devotion, she denounced Home Rulers, 
who formed the great majority of the party, in unmeasured terms. Here is a 
curious jotting on New Year’s Day, 1895, when Lord Monkswell was promoted 
from the inconspicuous position of Lord-in-Waiting to the post of Under- 
Secretary for War. “ Having ascertained that it was {1,500 a year I now 
can only hope and trust and pray that this miserable mischiévous Govern- 
ment may last another year.” Even that selfish hope was disappointed, for 
the Rosebery Administration fell six months later. Social contacts must have 
been extremely difficult. Here is an entry on May roth, 1895, describing a 
dinner-party with Lord and Lady Reay. “ There was also Mr. Haldane . 

I purposely did not bow to him because I abhor him, but not ‘noticing that 
at all he came and talked to me very amusingly after dinner in his solemn 
Scottish manner.” The most interesting entries describe her various meetings 
with Gladstone, whom slie viewed with a mixture of personal admiration and 
political disdain. Her uncompromising nature showed itself in non-political 
spheres as well, for she broke with her brother-in-law, John Collier, the 
celebrated portrait painter, when he married his deceased wife’s sister in 
Norway, since such unions were at that time illegal in England. Despite its 
narrow vision and absence of charm the journal-is a portrait gallery of her 
time. It is an entertaining pastime to turn up dozens of famous names in the 
excellent index and to see what Lady Monkswell has to say about them. 

i * * + * * 


Last Essays, by J. A. Spender (Cassell, 8s. 6d.), contains some valuable 

“ items, and others too slight to merit reprinting. Among the former are the 
thoughtful address on British Foreign Policy during the reign of George V, 
delivered at Chatham House in 1935 ; a delightful reminiscence of Gladstone ; 
an all too brief chapter on Memorable Men, describing his contacts with 
Ruskin, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Botha and Haig. A short obituary 
tribute to Neville Chamberlain presents him as “a simple, straightforward 
and unaggressive man,” whose policy of appeasement was warmly and 
indeed almost hotly defended by the author, and with whom he had frank 
discussions during the critical years preceding Hitler’s attack on Poland. 
That he was right in trying to postpone the inevitable struggle till we were 
better equipped to undertake it is arguable, though we must remember 
that the Germans made a much better use of that waiting period than our- 
selves. The real charge against this well-meaning Prime Minister is that he 
was a complete amateur in the difficult field of foreign affairs and that he was 
no judge of men. Even Mr. Spender admits that he “ failed to reckon with 
the mental or moral aberrations of a man lke Hitler,” or, we may add, like 
Mussolini. A Selection of jottings entitled Fragments at the close of the book 
reveals the mellow wisdom of one of the greatest journalists and publicists 
of our time. Here is a specimen. “In the future Science will provide the 
theology and Christianity the ethics of the world.” 
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FULFILMENT. 


A T the close of his speech in the House of Commons on January ' 


18, Mr. Winston Churchill spoke of the impending Conference 

7 between Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt and, himself, and 
said : 

Political misunderstandings and difficulties of an essentially minor 
rank undoubtedly confront us. . . . I have great hopes of this confer- 

- ence because it comes at a moment when a good many moulds can be 

set out to receive a great deal of molten metal, and also at the moment 
when direct advances may be made towards the larger problems which 
confront the victors, above all advances to the world organisation upon 
which, as we all know, the salvation of our harassed generation and the 
immediate future of the world depends. 
The outcome, of the Crimea Conference held at Yalta in the early days 
of February goes far to fulfil the hopes which the Prime Minister 
entertained, hopes that were shared, not without trepidation, by the 
vast majority of the Allied peoples. 

There was a moment last December and early in January when the 
faint-hearted thought they detected the flavour of Dead Sea fruit in 
such measure of fulfilment of Allied hopes as had then been achieyed. 
Disappointment at the failure of the Allied Armies in the West to 
continue far into Germany their sweeping advance from the Normandy 
beaches through France and Belgium, had been turned into vocal dis- 
content by the initial success of Rundstedt’s massive thrust through 
American lines into the Ardennes. Though it was not fully realised 
that this thrust was something more than a forlorn German hope of 
breaking through to Antwerp, and of cutting off the large group of 
Allied Armies in Southern Holland, so as to give Germany a chance of 
peace by negotiation, the position was widely felt to be so disconcerting 
that audible murmurs could be heard on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The dour, uncalculating bravery of American troops, and very skilful ` 


co-operation between Field-Marshal Montgomery and General Omar 
Bradley, thwarted the desperate German venture and transformed it 
into a considerable disaster for German arms. Still, Rundstedt did 
succeed in dislocating the Allied plans and in delaying the resumption 
of a strong Allied offensive against the Siegfried Line in the direction of 
Cologne and the Ruhr. Directly and indirectly this enemy success 
prompted -ill-considered and acrimonious outbursts of feeling in the 
United States and in this country, outbursts which gave German 
propaganda an opening it was careful not to miss. In all this there was 
a savour of Dead Sea fruit. 


Clearly, several things must have gone wrong if so faithful a friend of. 


this country and so consistent a worker for Anglo-American under- 


standing as Mr. Raymond Gram Swing felt bound to speak, in a fare- 


well talk to British listeners, of the “ unprecedentedly low state of 
Anglo-American fellowship,” and thought it not too much to say that 
the people of thé United States were “ at the lowest spiritual level of 
the war.” This, he believed, was partly an effect of -disappointed 
reaction from the anticipations of speedy victory with which his fellow 
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countrymen were vibrating last August when, as he said, “ ‘ Americans 
really made a banquet” of their expectations only to have it inter- 
rupted “ by the veto of a military event.” Other causes were the 
conflict in Greece, dislike of British behaviour in Italy and the 
“ suddenly disclosed weakness and basic disunity in China.” Yet I 
was glad to note Mr. Swing’s support of a view which I then held and 
still hold that it was far better for what he called a “ serious moral 
crisis’? to have arisen before the discipline of actual warfare was 
relaxed, than for it to be postponed until the fighting should be over. 

This “ serious moral crisis” ought to serve as a warning both to 
Britons and Americans that..we cannot afford to allow inevitable 
difficulties and awkward incidents to ruffle our tempers or to impair 
our “ nerve.” In both countries there have been, there still are, ten- 
dencies to look back rather than forward, to imagine that somehow, 
somewhen, old normalities will return when the war is over and that 
things will then move according to our wishes. Such tendencies are 
foolish. Whether we like it or not old normalities are gone for many a 
day, perhaps for ever. This war is more than a revolution. It marks 
the troubled close of one epoch in human history and the not un- 
troubled opening of another. What is chiefly needful is to carry forward 
into the new dimensions of national and international life the stead- 
fastness, the determination to “ see it through,” which we and other 
Allied peoples have shown in accepting the constraints and the sacri- 
fices which war has entailed. 

This does not mean that we should forgo our right to criticise or to 
express"any misgivings we may feel. In this country as well as in the 
United States deep misgivings were felt when civil strife broke out in 
Greece, and the British Government took what appeared to be a high- 
handed line against the appointment of Count Sforza to be Foreign 
Secretary of the Italian Government. From the Washington State 
Department there came a downright snub, publicly administered, to 
the British Government. Subsequent events and fuller information 
have shown it to have been as unmerited as it was discourteous. They 
have also shown that Mr. Churchill’s view of the Greek conflict was not 
substantially wrong, however much his tone and demeanour may have 
caused resentment. The situation was tragic, in the truest sense of the 
word ; and in this country it was felt to be such. Had Mr. Churchill 
spoken of it from the outset in the measured and careful terms which 
Mr. Anthony Eden wisely used, much ill-feeling would have been 
allayed and many a false impression of British policy would have been 
dispelled. Fortunately Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden helped to prevent 
the Greek situation from taking a catastrophic turn by their plucky 
Christmas visit to Athens and by their ‘success, on their return, in 
persuading the King of the Hellenes to appoint the Metropolitan of 
Athens, Mgr. Damaskinos, as Regent. The subsequent journey of Sir 
Walter Citrine to Greece also helped notably to allay a degree of excite- 
ment that appeared to threaten both the cohesion of our National 
Government and the full public confidence in Mr. Churchill, as its 
Leader; which are main assets of our international position. No 
“ votes of confidence ” enforced by party discipline could preserve those 
assets were they to be impaired by angry recrimination in Parliament 
or in the press. If the Greek and, to some extent, the Italian episodes 
serve to remind all whom it may concern that frayed nerves cannot 
with impunity be allowed to get the better of sober judgment they may 
have done more good than harm. 


FULFILMENT. - IZI 


- We shall assuredly need unruffled tempers, and the ability calmly to 
discriminate between essentials and unessentials, when we come to the 

_ re-ordering of a distracted and impoverished Europe after the final 
defeat of Germany. Not least, among the achievements of the Crimea 
Conference is its proposal for a tolerable settlement of the Polish 
problem upon which.much feeling had been whipped up in this country 
and in the United States. The Prime Minister of the Polish Government 
in London, M. Arciszewski, and those of his colleagues whose obstinacy 
compelled M. Mikolajczik to resign last autumn, instead of enabling 
him to return at once to Moscow in the hope of reaching agreement 
with the Soviet Government and the Lublin Committee, have since had 
occasion to regret their lack of foresight. Their conduct certainly lent 
colour to the bitter reproach addressed to them in December by M. 
Mikolajczik’s organ—that they had all along counted on the military 
defeat of Russia, and that this calculation had guided their policy. 
If, as is highly probable, the Soviet Government was aware of this 
calculation, its support of the Lublin Committee would not be hard to 
understand, and the tardy “ gesture ” of M. Arciszewski in “stretching . 
out his hands ” to Russia, after the ejection of the Germans from the 
ruins of Warsaw, would appear more pathetic than impressive. The 
governing facts of the Polish situation have long been the certainty that 
the German grip on Polish territory could only be broken by Russian 
strength, and that any chance of a fairer future for Poland must depend 
upon friendly co-operation with the Soviet Union. With these facts 
clear-sighted Poles have long been reckoning ; and it is not too much to 
hope that they will now avail themselves of the opening offered to them 
and to their sorely tried country by the decision reached at the'Crimea 
Conference. 

This decision begins with a frank admission that there were differ- 
ences about Poland between Russia, Great Britain and the United 
States. It says: “We came to the Crimea Conference resolved to 
settle our differences about Poland. We discussed fully all aspects of 
the question. We reaffirmed our common desire to see established a 
strong, free, independent and democratic Poland. As a result of our 
discussion we have agreed on the conditions in which a new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity may be formed in such a 
manner as to command recognition by the three major Powers.” The 
agreement reached is as follows : 


A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of her complete 
liberation by the Red Army. This calls for the establishment of a Polish 
Provisional Government which can be more broadly based than was 
possible before the recent liberation of Western Poland. The Provi- 
sional Government which is now functioning in Poland should, therefore, 
be reorganised on a broader democratic basis with the inclusion of demo- 
cratic leaders from Poland itself and from Poles abroad. This new 
Government should then be called the Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity. 


After outlining the first steps to be taken in this direction, and stating 
that in the “free and unfettered elections ?” to be held as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal suffrage and of the secret ballot, all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and 
to put forward candidates, the Crimea Conference undertakes that the 

\ British and American Governments will establish diplomatic relations 
with the new Polish Government and will exchange Ambassadors 

` with it. Then, on the question of Polish frontiers, the decision 
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states that Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt and „Mr. 

Churchill ; 
corisider that the eastern frontier of Poland should follow the Curzon 
Line, with digressions from it in some regions of five to eight kilometres 
in favour of Poland. They recognise that Poland must receive sub- 
stantial accessions of territory in the north and west. They feel that the 
opinion of the new Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
should be sought in due course on the extent of these accessions, and 
that the final delimitations of the western frontier of Poland should 
therefore await the peace conference. 


This decision strikes me as the only practicable way out of a very 
thorny thicket. In one respect the effects of the great Russian winter 
offensive may remove obstacles to a satisfactory delimitation of Polish 
territory on the West. Millions of panic-stricken Germans have fled 
from East Prussia, Pomerania and Silesia. To this extent the debatable 
expediency of transferring Germanic populations, whose continued 
presence in what were the Eastern Marches of Germany neither Poland 
nor Russia might have been disposed to tolerate, may turn out to have 
been rendered less debatable. Who shall pity these refugees if they, in 
their turn, have experienced some of the suffering which German 
armies—not alone Himmler’s Gestapo or Hitler’s Black Guards— 
deliberately and systematically inflicted upon millions of Belgians, 
Hollanders and Frenchmen in the West, not to mention the worse 
cruelties perpetrated on a far larger scale in Poland and Russia? 
Historically the exodus of these Germans brings to an end one aspect 
of seven centuries of the German effort to extend and establish Kultur, 
that is to say, the German way of life, over non-German peoples. 
Begun by the Teutonic Knights in the thirteenth century, and con- 
tinued by Prussia and Imperial Germany as occasion might offer, this 
effort attained its climax in the Nazi policy of “ blood and soil” 
avowedly designed to carve out with the German sword “ living space ” 
for 250 million Germans in the twentieth century. At the cost of 
countless Polish, Jewish, and Russian lives, and of misery untold, this 
policy has now recoiled disastrously upon Germany herself.. Even if 
the recoil complicate the internal German problem which will confront 
the Allies, who can gainsay the terrible logic of the sequel to what 
Hitler called the establishment of peace “ upon the victorious sword of 
a ruling race bending the world to the service of a higher (Germanic) 
Kultur?” 

Upon the treatment of Germany, finally defeated, the decisions of 
the Crimea Conference are explicit. They make no appeal to the Ger- 
man people beyond saying: “ Nazi Germany is doomed. The German 
people will only make the cost of their defeat heavier to themselves by 
attempting to continue a hopeless resistance.” The terms to be imposed 

_upon Germany will be made known when armed resistance has been 
finally crushed. Russia, Great Britain and the United States, together 
with France, will each occupy a separate zone of Germany under the 
co-ordinated administration and control of the Supreme Commanders 
of the three Powers with headquarters in Berlin. France will be 
entitled to join the Three Powers as a Fourth. The Allied decision goes 
on: 


It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism and Nazism 
and to ensure that Germany will never again be able to disturb the peace 
of the world. We are determined to disarm and disband all German 
armed forces; break up for all time the German General Staff that has 
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repeatedly contrived the resurgence of German militarism ; remove or 
destroy all German military equipment ; eliminate or control all German 
industry that could be used for military production ; bring all war 
criminals to justice and swift punishment, and exact reparation in kind 
for the destruction wrought by Germany ; wipe out the Nazi party, 
Nazi laws, organisations and institutions ; remove all Nazi and military 
influences from public offices and from the cultural and economic life of 
the German people; and take in harmony such other measures in 
eae as may be aaa to the future peace and safety of the 
wor 

It is not our purpose to destroy the people of Germany, but only when 
Nazism and militarism have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans and a place for them in the comity of 
nations. 

Tbis is a formidable programme, how formidable those will best 

understand who realise that the changes to be wrought in the future life 
of the German people run counter to many traditional ways of thought 
- and deed. The tradition is old and strong. Even if the Napoleonic wars 
interrupted it, it has run straight from Fichte in 1807 to Hitler in our 
own day. Modern pan-German doctrine and policy exemplified it. It 
has been inculcated upon generation after generation of young Germans 
© by a host of teachers and writers. What we call Prussian or German 
“ militarism ” is only its outward manifestation ; and those who set 
themselves to eradicate this “ militarism” will do well to remember 
that they will be dealing with a phenomenon far more elusive than any 
tangible military organisation. Armies may be disbanded, barracks 
destroyed, arsenals demolished, and heavy industries controlled with- 
out touching the spirit of “ militarism ” itself. For it is a spirit, almost 
a religion, which, alongside or beneath its reprehensible aspects, 
inspires discipline, self-sacrifice, contempt of hardship and other not 
ignoble qualities. Indeed, the problem of eradicating “ militarism” 
from German minds is more psychological than material; and no 
student of Prussian and German history will cherish the fond belief 
‘that it can be easily or quickly solved. 

Much may depend upon the lasting effects of merited disaster upon 
German minds. If they construe total defeat as the inevitable result of 
the “ total war ” they were the first to conceive, to proclaim, and to let 
loose upon the world, there may be room for hope that they will 
spontaneously abjure “ militarism ” as a.pestilent heresy, and will 
endeavour to rehabilitate the German name by seeking a better way of 
life in a more excellent spirit. But if, on the contrary, they attribute 
the downfall of the Third Reich solely to ill-luck, to a nefarious com- 
bination of envious foes of German Kultur; if they cultivate the 
_ thought that Hitler nearly succeeded, that he led them from triumph 

to triumph till they held Europe in their grasp from the North Cape to 
the Aegean and from the Volga to the Atlantic ; if they mutter “ Better 
luck next time ” and plot and plan and wait for another,“ Day ” of 
total victory, decades may pass before Europe can know freedom from 
fear of German harm. . 

One thing seems clear : The Allies, the United Nations, can leave 
nothing to chance. -No “ larger hope ” can they afford to indulge until 
the fulfilment of their anticipations of victory becomes the abiding 
fulfilment of their desire’ for constructive and helpful international 
peace. And it is here that further decisions of the Crimea Conference 
reveal that meeting as a potential turning-point in the destinies of 
Europe and of mankind. 
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‘No point in those decisions is a better augury than the statement © 
which concludes and crowns them : 


Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our common deter- 
mination to maintain and strengthen in the peace to come that unity of 
purpose and action which has made victory possible and certain for the 
United Nations in this war. We believe that this is a sacred obligation 
which our Governments owe to our peoples and to the people of the 
world. 

Only with continuing and growing co-operation and understanding 
among our three countries and among all the peace-loving nations can 
the highest aspiration of humanity be realised—a secure and lasting 
peace which will, in the words of the Atlantic Charter, “ afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want.” 

It is considered that victory in this war and the establishment of the 
proposed International Organisation will provide the greatest oppor- 
tunity in all to create in the years to come the essential conditions of 
such a peace. 


We have still to learn the precise formula which the major Allies will 
submit to the Conference of the United Nations, at San Francisco on 
April 25 next, to settle the difficulty of procedure on voting which was 
left unsettled at Dumbarton Oaks. France and China have to be 
consulted upon it before it can be published. In itself, or at any rate in 
theory, the formula may be important. No care can be too great in 
drafting a text which may at some future time come under the micro- 
scope of men or nations in search of loopholes through which to escape 
from moral obligations. Yet I, personally, attribute less significance to 
any text, no matter how precise it may be, than to the determination of 
the major Allies to fulfil by unity of purpose and action the “ sacred 
obligation ” they owe to the world. If they remain united in faith and 
works they will enable the peoples of the earth to set out on the greatest 
adventure mankind has ever undertaken—the progressive conquest and 
creation of dynamic peace. If they fall out, if they suffer themselves to 
relapse to a “ low spiritual level,” if they retain stronger armaments 
and more potent war industries than the policing of the world against 
aggressors may demand, they will sow the seeds of future conflict, and 
war, not peace, will be regarded as the major probability. In this 
event there can be no freedom for the smaller nations whose con- 
tributions to the advance of civilisation have in past centuries been as 
notable as those of the larger. They will become pawns or satellites of 
the Great Powers. But if the final decision of the Crimea Conference 
remains the charter of the United Nations, without distinction of 
right between great and small, peace will become the major probability 
and the ideal of freedom from fear and want will be within sight of 
ultimate attainment. 

So this war, which has been so greatly fought, should leave as its 
legacy to those who fought and won it the injunction that the peoples 
who have proved themselves worthy of freedom in battle shall not be 
less worthy of freedom in peace. 

WICKHAM STEED. 


o 


THE CHURCHES AND EUROPEAN 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


“HERE are many factors which make the realisation of European 
unity peculiarly difficult to-day. A preliminary necessity is, of 
course, the ending of German military aggression ; but, allowing 

for that, there are other obstacles. Some are material, arising directly 
out of the sufferings and losses of the war. Some are political, and 
have to do with the decline of European Great Powers and the rise of 
World Powers with their desire for spheres of influence in Europe. 
Some are economic, and raise the question of how far the organisation 
of economic affairs on an all-European basis, with the help of the most 
modern techniques of large-scale management and administration, 
can be advanced without a “rapid resuscitation of German war 
potential and a speedy restoration of German economic hegemony 
over Europe.” But I think that the chief obstacle is spiritual, a 
profound distrust of nation for nation, party for party, and citizen 
for citizen, together with an increasing moral disintegration. 

That there is an underlying European unity is certain. But in order 
to rebuild it, and to secure for every European citizen certain funda- 
mental rights, we have to go beyond politics. Not only has Europe 
never attained political organisation as a real society of peoples, but 
something deeper than a political impulse is required to secure lasting 
unity now. I suggest that we are more likely to achieve the goal of 
European unity if we build on the culture which all European peoples 
have in common. The peoples of Europe all possess a common form 
of culture, based on four common spiritual traditions. There is the 
humanist tradition, which lies behind the literary and intellectual 
culture of the educated classes and is largely responsible for the liberal 
and humanitarian element in our civilisation. There is the scientific 
tradition, perhaps the clearest example of the part played by intellec- 
tual collaboration in European culture. There is the tradition of law 
and government which, while naturally more affected by national 
political divisions, possesses important common elements which dis- 
tinguish European from Asiatic society. Lastly, there is the Christian 
religion, which provided the original bond of unity between European 
peoples, and has influenced every part of Europe and every section of 
European society. 

All these traditions are important, but it is the last which seems to 
me the most important and potentially unifying of them all. Few 
will deny that, of all the crises in which we are involved, the spiritual 
crisis is the gravest. There is a profound sense of frustration and ` 
despair ; there is not only a material but a moral disintegration. 
Without a recovery of purpose, without a restoration of hope, the 
dissolution of European culture is inevitable. The‘ fundamental 
menace to our civilisation is not Communism but Nihilism—the 
attitude of destruction and negation which calls evil good and good 
evil. 

We must go beyond politics. The best constitutions and most 
enlightened Charters that we could devise are little better than a 
delusion unless they express a new spiritual outlook. It is more neces- 
sary than ever to emphasise the need when we reflect upon the im- 
measurable misery from which the inhabitants of nearly the whole 
European continent are suffering to-day, and when we see how little 
of a remedy force is for some things. All the more urgent is it, there- 
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fore, to dwell on the potential contribution of the Christian Religion. 
Two facts emphasise the significance of Christianity as a great unifying 
force for Europe, one permanent, the other bound up with our con- 
temporary situation. The permanent fact is that in spite of the 
divisions between Roman Catholic and Orthodox in the eleventh 
century, and between Roman Catholics and Protestants in the six- 
teenth century, and in spite of the deep differences in the dogmatic 
field, there is still such a thing as a common Christian faith. The 
contemporary fact is that throughout the World War the Churches, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox, have been among the most deter- 
mined adversaries of Nazism. 

Men of all the Churches have stood together against dictatorship, 
and have stood side by.side with the men of the resistance movements. 
I do not say that the Church opposition has been on the.same scale 
in every country ; in some it is almost total, in others it is a minority. 
But the point is that all over Europe, from Trondhjem to Athens, 
from Stalingrad to Toulouse, there is this great Church opposition to 
the Nazis, All over Europe there is a network of organised Christian 
bodies, Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox, giving witness to those 
fundamental rights and liberties without which European civilisation 
cannot continue. The principles which have directed and are directing 
the Church opposition to Nazi dictatorship in the war are not likely 
to be abandoned when reconstruction begins, and there is every reason 
to look for the continued co-operation of Christians of all churches in 
following up those principles. 

There is no lack of teaching on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church during the years of the war on the principles of reconstruction. 
There was the Pope’s first Encyclical at the beginning of the war, 
Summ: Pontificatus ; there were his famous five points on Christmas 
Eve, 1939, and his subsequent annual allocutions to the Cardinals. 
His most recent plea for co-operation between the Roman Catholics 
and other Christians was made on the fifth anniversary of the war, 
September Ist, 1944, pointing to the misery into which the spirit of 
violence and the domination of force have plunged mankind. Speaking 
of the co-operation of men of different camps as ‘‘ companions in arms 
for the great enterprise of reconstructing a world which has been 
shaken to its foundations,” he said : 


There could be nothing more natural or more timely; nothing— 
given the necessary precautions—more proper for all those who pride 
themselves on the name of Christian and who profess their faith in 
Christ, with a life conforming exactly to His laws. This disposition and 

- readiness to work together in a spirit of genuine brotherly harmony not 
only answers to the moral obligation to fulfil one’s civic duty, but rises 
to the dignity of a postulate of conscience, sustained and guided by the 
love of God and of one’s neighbour, with added strength given by the 
warning signs of the moment and by the tatenetty of effort called ioi in 
order to save the nations. 


On the Protestant side statements have been issued by Continental 
Churches, notably the Norwegian Lutheran Church and the Dutch 
Reformed Church, which, while addressed to a particular emergency, 
contain by implication the outline of a philosophy of life in accordance 
with the Gospel, by which all reconstruction should be guided. In - 
Britain there was the well-known joint Letter issued at Christmas, 
1940, containing the five Peace Points of the Pope, and the five economic 
points of the Oxford Conference on Church, Community and State. 
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This was signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Lang), the 
Archbishop of York (Dr. Temple), Cardinal Hinsley, and the Moderator 
of the Free Church Federal Council (Mr. Armstrong). And there is a 
particular movement which has special relevance. This is the World 
Council of the Churches in process of formation, in the shaping of 
~ which the.Protestant and Orthodox Churches of Europe, with which 
the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, all the Churches of 
the British Isles, and the American Churches have been for several 
years actively associated. Its principal purpose is to facilitate common 
action by the Churches, to promote co-operation in study, to promote 
the growth of an cecumenical conscience in the members of all the 
Churches. The late Archbishop of Canterbury was its President. 
The leaders of the American Churches are its active supporters. The 
Scandinavian Churches, the French Protestant Church, indeed, all the 
principal Continental Churches are represented on it. And though the - 
German Evangelical Church had not officially defined its attitude before 
the war, the heads both of the Research Department-at Geneva and 
of the Refugee Department are able.and well-trusted German pastors. 
The General Secretary is a Dutchman, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, and he has 
American, British and Swedish colleagues. But the point to which I 
wish to call special attention is this. Under its auspices a Reconstruc- 
tion Department has been lately formed with the special object of ~ 
assisting in the rebuilding of Christian institutions in Europe. It 
represents a common effort on the non-Roman Catholic side to relieve 
and rehabilitate all the suffering Churches. No Church, either of 
friend or foe, is in principle excluded. Nor do the more prosperous 
Churches pose as patrons. The receiving and giving Churches are 
both upon the controlling committee. 

The Churches have not the resources of States, but while the material 
side is necessary, it is not the principal point in a reconstruction 
crusade. If the Churches can together by common action help to 
restore the foundations of European life and bring new hope and life 
to the nations in which they minister, the results will be very far- 
reaching. In Britain this movement is known as “ Christian Recon- 
struction in Europe.” The Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, indeed all the leading Churches of Great Britain (apart from the 
Roman Catholics) are taking part in its activities ; and an appeal is 
being made to the Churches and the public for a million pounds to aid 
the suffering Churches of Europe after the war. It is closely associated 
with the British Council of Churches, and has its offices at the same 
address (56 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1). 

It has hardly been possible for the Orthodox Churches to declare 
‘their attitude to the World Council while under the overwhelming 
impact of the war. But some of the leaders of the National Churches: 
of Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Greece on the one hand, and 
the Patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria and Jerusalem on 
the other, have given evidence of their co-operation with the movement 
during the years preceding the war, from the days of the Universal 
, Christian Conference on Life and Work at Stockholm in 1925 onwards. 

It is greatly to be hoped that these Churches will collaborate in the 
future. 

The greatest importance attaches to the attitude of the Church of 
Russia. I should like to add a special word on the part which that 
Church might play in the general work of Christian reconstruction. . 
The causes for which the World Council stands, notably reconstruc- 
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tion, are causes in which the Church of Russia’s aid would be of out- 
standing value. There are many Churches, especially in Eastern and 
Northern Europe—the Orthodox Churches in the Balkan countries, 
the Evangelical, Lutheran, and Reformed Churches and some Orthodox 
Churches in Northern countries, the Reformed Churches and the Pro- 
testant Churches of the Augsburg Confession in Yugoslavia, Hungary 
and Rumania—in relation to which the co-operation of the Russian 
Church with the World Council of Churches would be the highest 
possible gain. It would be a great satisfaction to see the Russian 
Church take the prominent part in the World Council of Churches, and 
in reconstruction generally, to which its history and achievements 
entitle it. 

I have spoken of the connection of the Church in the occupied 
countries with the resistance movements. There is in these resistance 
movements a real spiritual quality.. They stand for the European 
spiritual traditions of humanism, science, law and government, and 
a natural bond has been shown to exist between patriotic men with 
different backgrounds in the Church and outside the Church, inspired 
by a passion for freedom and justice. The Church, be it Catholic, 
Protestant or Orthodox, has a unifying function to fulfil in the days 
which follow the liberation. Members of the Church opposition to 
dictatorship must stand side by side with old friends of the resistance 
movements in the permanent safeguarding of civic rights. It would be 
tragic if misunderstandings or even rival organisations were to develop 
between the Churches and the trade unions on the Continent after their 
common resistance to the Nazis in the war. The Church must: take 
its full part with trade unionists and all men of goodwill in the task of 
improving social conditions and developing the political and social 
conscience. Trade unionists are not pagans. - 

Further, in the safeguarding of civic rights, the Church—Catholic, 
Protestant, Orthodox—-must also think of the large masses of the 
population who are unable to speak for themselves. After liberation 
there is a danger of civil strife breaking out in many places. In all 
formerly occupied countries, and in the present occupied countries, 
there are collaborators or Quislings—sometimes very few—and there 
are resisters. But there is also the non-political man-in-the-street, 
and he, I suppose, as a rule comprises the great majority of the popu- 
lation. His rights require protection. So, just as in Athens the Greek 
nation looks to the Primate of the Greek Church, Archbishop Damas- 
kinos, as Regent, for a rôle of mediation, I see in other countries the 
possibility of a réle of mediation for the Church. 

There are many adversaries, as there are many difficulties: The 
Churches themselves, it is only too true, need a reconversion. But 
they hold within them a seed of new life, which has large potentialities 
for the future. They have a Gospel to proclaim, and they bear witness 
to a fellowship, of which the world was never more in need. It isa 
Gospel of Charity and reconciliation between nations which the havoc 
of warfare has drenched with blood. “ The overwhelming fact in Yugo- 
slavia to-day,” writes a distinguished Yugoslav statesman in connection 
with the political crisis, “ is the misery of the country.” It is hardly 
too much to say that when victory has been won, the overwhelming 
fact in Europe will be the misery of the Continent. Misery is trebled 
by hatred and bitterness. Force is no remedy. Humanly speaking, 
the Church is weak enough in all conscience. But the Church, after 
all, was the original bond of unity among the European peoples. I 
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believe that in a time of distress and moral disintegration like the 
present, the Christian religion, together with the other spiritual 
traditions—humanism, science, law and government—may- still prove 
one of the great unifying forces of Europe, one of the principal agencies 
for ensuring his fundamental rights and liberties to every European 
citizen. If Christians will rouse themselves, lay hold of their common 
faith, and work together as Christians for the healing of the nations, 
` there is in the Christian community at least the possibility of a frame- 
work which extends throughout all Europe ; and, what is of-greater 
importance, of a common spirit animating all those who profess and 
call themselves Christians, of whatever State, nation or confession. 
How great is the responsibility of the leaders—especially the principal . 
leaders—of the Churches ! 7 
GEORGE CICESTR. 


FRANCE IN THE RE-MAKING: 


WO primary factors are causing the French people gradually to 

f emerge from the state of stupor into which they were plunged 

by their military disaster in r940. The first is the leisurely but 
progressive realisation that Marshal Pétain, whose name once stood for 
personal and public steadfastness as well as for military glory, was at 
best but the effete and senile instrument of enemy scheming for the 
complete domination of the French race and its ultimate degradation 
to the status of a vassal or a second-rate European Power, bereft, of 
all capacity fon effective rebellion against its merciless and arrogant 
overlord. The second is the dawning consciousness of all the insidious 
and fructuous evil that has been wrought, spiritually, morally, 
physically and economically, by the long soul-wearing process of 
enemy occupation. 

In the hectic days of July and August 1944, a magnificent tidal 
wave of heroism and hope swept over the land. To the men whose 
courage and endurance had achieved marvels greater miracles seemed 
easy of accomplishment. But after the singing of both sonorous and 
strident battle-songs and the frantic waving of tricolours, an in- 
evitable reaction set in. It was the reaction that inescapably follows 
when bright and shining ideals collide with cold, grey realities. They 
included such things as the utter inadequacy of all transport, the 
deplorable penury of food and fuel, the chaotic condition of the public 

“services. There were even darker and more sinister facts like the 
presence in the body politic of numerous and strong elements that had 
fattened and battened on the German-imposed régime ; the continued 
presence in France of thousands of misguided or corrupted young 
adventurers who had hoisted the Hitlerian skull and crossbones and 
remained an active and penetrating force replete with Nazi poten- 
tialities ; in a word, a huge, massive and also a small but redoubtable 
Fifth Column, both skilfully and treacherously disguised.* 

* There can be no doubt that the Fifth Column, not content with discreet sabotage 
in public administration and in industrial production, is passing to more overt action. 
In the last fortnight of the year 1944, no less than 163 outrages (bomb explosions, 
attacks on arsenals or food stores, murders of patriotic citizens) were reported in the 
Metropolitan press. Many other incidenta were not published. At the close of the year, 
for example, in the Rue Desnouettes near the Porte de Versailles at Paris, an extensive 
depot of Fifth Column arms, clothes, uniforma, etc., including shells, guns and even 


a small whippet tank, was found and seized by the polce and the F.F.I. A friend of 
mine living close by saw lorry-loads of munition cases being taken away. 
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It may be thought that a strong government able to rely upon a 
sound civil service and upon experienced technicians would be able _ 
to speedily resolve some, at least, of these problems. Unhappily this ~ 

_ is not the case. No one save the incorrigible intransigents doubts 
the ardent patriotism, the impeccable honour, and the absolute good 
faith of the men whom General Charles de Gaulle has rallied around 
him in his provisional government. But the best of Cabinet Ministers 
can only proceed at the pace of his permanent officials, and the bald 
truth is that to-day France faces an almost complete paucity of really 
sound, well-experienced and reliable permanent officials. That may 
appear a sweeping generalisation, but, as a matter of fact, it is merely 
the logical product of a whole set of either fortuitous or pre-designed 
circumstances. During the long period of its existence, Vichy pro- 
paganda was rejected by both the heart and the brain of the bulk of 
the French people. Its effects were telling in many ways, all the same. 
One of its direct results was to convince the average Frenchman that 
the Third Republic had been rotten to the core, and that every indivi- 
dual associated with it should be looked upon with suspicion ; suspicion 
of dishonesty or inefficiency, or both. This insidious notion gained 
nation-wide credence, and to-day only a few Frenchmen will trust any 
of the “ old guard.” The erstwhile political idols have now all feet of 
clay. Even conscientious patriots like Edward Herriot, who flung 
erudite and cultured defiance in the face of the German-corrupted 
unconstitutionalists, are scorned at this hour by prejudiced masses. 
If this applies to the leaders, it applies with more crushing effect to the 
officials who served them during their long periods of ministerial 
power. Thus there is ruled out with one stroke of the pen a large 
category of expert and experienced men. -On the other hand, those 
who, sycophant-like, accepted to serve Vichy are, likewise, anathema. 
Who, then, remain? A number of keen, but new, untried and in- 
experienced men who came, to the top during Liberation and through 
Liberation. Most of them are declared to be “ militants,” determined 
“ fighters” and “ good fighters.” But no one knows so far whether 
they are anything more than “fighters.” Behind, or rather below 
them, forming the base of the huge civil-service triangle, of which 
they form the apex, are the scores of thousands of humdrum, un- 
imaginative, grossly underpaid, small officials who, willy-nilly, have 
been compelled to play the part of the Vicar of Bray, and have run 
with the hare and hunted with the hounds for so long that they are 

~frequently incapable of knowing themselves whether they belong to 
the lists of the one or the other. 

The Quai d’Orsay serves as a case in point. It is obviously quite 
right and natural that the French diplomats who bowed the knee to 
the Vichy Baal should now find themselves in the wilderness without 
State occupation. They had neither roots nor loyalties, and denied 
the Constitution they had pledged themselves to serve. But, ironically 
enough, the pre-Vichy group has also been banned and excommunicated. 
Among them are such men as M. Corbin, the former Ambassador to 
London ; M. Roger Cambon, who zealously preserved the traditions of 
his great uncles and their celebrated leader, Delcassé ; Alexis Léger, 
the extremely brilliant general secretary of the French Foreign Office. 
These and others have been ignominiously shelved. In the evolution 
of continental affairs, the policy they pursued has proved to be the 
right one. Through thick and thin, these men, and others with them, 
stood boldly and unflinchingly for the British Alliance. They fought 
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what appeared to be a forlorn hope for a Russian Alliance. They set 
their faces against Munich and all the well-intentioned pusillanimity 
for which the Munich policy of appeasement stood. Yet to-day, at 
the moment of the triumph of their views and their policy, they find 
themselves cast, so to speak, into the diplomatic refuse bin. Why 
should this be ? is the wondering enquiry. Presumably because they 
were honoured and faithful servants of the Third Republic, which— 
Vichy dixtt—wes hopelessly and irretrievably bad. If, then, an excep- 
tion be made in the case of M. Massigli (who seems by some stroke of 
lucky chance to have escaped the general holocaust), French diplomacy 
has now been entrusted to untried hands. They may prove to be, 
of course, both admirable and efficient. But they may prove to be 
the reverse. No man knows and no one can foresee. In the mean- 
time, the atmosphere created is one of positive instability, an entirely 
regrettable attribute in a public service. 

It may be retorted: “ But France is a democracy, one of the oldest 

“democracies in the world. Surely the strength and the guidance will 
come from the people |!” Now that calls above all for the examination 
of two things: the general character of the French people and of its 
present political complexion. We in England are apt to take for 
granted that our own democratic norm can be applied to every other 
democracy. That is only true, to any large extent, of certain of the 
smaller European States, like the Scandinavian countries, and’in a 
lesser degree to Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. It certainly does 
not apply altogether to France, whose democracy is of different birth, 
antecedents, environment, growth and development to our own. 
The fundamental divergence between the British and French democ- 
racies is that whereas in the former a sense of civic responsibility is 
almost a second nature, in the latter that same sense is woefully 
lacking. With this basic fact in mind, one can proceed to a clearer 
analysis of the present political tendencies, leanings and professions 
of faith among the French population. 

For generations the religious or rather the clerical issue has created 
an artificial cleavage in French politics. The average Frenchman 
is by no means anti-religious, but vast numbers of his kind are most 
positively and sometimes ferociously anti-clerical. The party which 
dominated French politics during the last four decades was un- 
doubtedly the Radical-Socialist party, and this was estranged from the 
Roman Catholic conservatives by the clerical issue. But as a dividing 
line or an element of cleavage it is now virtually non-existent. The 
general view, or the view of the man-in-the-street and the man-in-the- 
field, is roughly that enunciated by a Herault wine-farmer, who said : 
“The priest is all right in his place which is the parish church. He . 
dispenses sacraments as a chemist dispenses medicines. If I want a 
cough mixture I go to the chemist. If I want to marry off my 
daughter or to bury my wife or baptize a child I go to the priest | ” 
Now this almost complete disappearance of the old clerical issue finds 
the Radical-Socialist party free to return to its old and abandoned 
home; free to recapture its original conservative instincts and 
ideas. It is the party of the “ Haves.” The small house-proprietor, 


. the rentier with his carefully guarded investments, the modest com- 


mercial man with his vigilantly managed business, the farmer with 
his few hectares of land, the vigneron with his own special allotment 
of vines—these are-the varied and constituent elements which make 
up France’s stable party. All its adherents ask from the State is 
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to be left alone, to enjoy their civic and national rights with a minimum 
of State control or interference. The party’s policy is largely one of 
negations, and its philosophy is daily expressed in the choicest prose 
by its chief organ in the reborn Paris press, the Aurore (the Dawn) 
which is a typically well-conducted, excellently written and appealingly 
mild conservative newspaper. Having shed some of its “ Left- 
wingers ” like M. Albert Bayet and M. Pierre Cot, the old Radical and 
Radical-Socialist party will doubtless settle down and become the 
backbone of the conservative bloc in the France of to-morrow. In all 
probability it will become the nucleus of a recrudescence of a French 
Whiggism. 

The Left Block will be composed in the main of three groups: 
the Socialists, the Communists and the Christian Democrats. The 
Socialists have retained vast numbers of vociferous supporters but 
’ appear to have lost heavily in political influence. Their great and 
popular leader, M. Léon Blum, has passed into history as a martyr 
of Vichy and of German anti-Hebraic vindictiveness. His memory 
among his erstwhile followers is that of some mystical and mythical 
figure, half hero, half saint, renowned in his time for his mental 
brilliance, his fervent loyalty to his Cause, and his exquisite gentleness 
to all men, foes as well as friends. Of its other leaders, many deserted 
in 1940 and either found temporary and uneasy notoriety under Vichy, 
to efid like Déat as proclaimed renegades, or sank into a passive 
quietude and an engulfing oblivion. As a solid, united party the 
Socialists played a very obscure part in the strong, virile, even if 
subterranean, Resistance movement. The official S.F.J.O. has re- 
constituted itself under the by no means incapable or uninspiring 
leadership of M. Daniel Mayer. ‘ Indeed it appears to be intent—in 
some directions at least—on outbidding the Communists’ own radical 
reform projects. Its first drastic action, however, was a thorough 
purge of itself, which has dangerously thinned its ranks. Nor has 
there yet arisen from its cohorts any man of really outstanding 
excellence or influence, or magnetic personality. 

The Communist party, on the other hand, has undoubtedly gained a 
considerable amount of political ground. That is largely due to the 
fact that in most parts of France it was the heart and the vitalising 
core of ‘the Resistance movement during those long sunless years 
when to “ resist ” was to court prison, torture, and even death. Men 
threw themselves into its perils with that quiet insouciance and yet 
fervour that only a burning faith in a great cause can evoke. More- 
“ over, its leadership has shown and continues to show such statesman- 
like moderation and political sobriety that the objective observer is 
constrained to ask himself whether this suddenly acquired wisdom 
is'a purely natiye, home-grown product or an imported commodity. 
M. Maurice Thorez, who a few years ago shocked the ears of the 
bourgeoisie by his constantly iterated bloody-revolutionary threats, 
now in equally vibrant eloquence and apparently intense sincerity 
on his return from Moscow has soothed all minds by his dulcet tones. 
“We have two tasks confronting us,” he said recently. ‘ One is the 
task of To-day, which is to wage war; to wage it right up to the end 
and right up to Berlin. The other task is that of To-morrow. It is 
to rebuild France, to make her a strong France, a happy France and a 
free France ! But neither of these tasks can be accomplished by any 
one man, ar by any one party, or by any one class. They can only 
be achieved by the united people of France!” Now no Tory or 
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imperially minded Frenchman ever uttered more orthodox political 
gospel than this. Most of the audience of 50,000 people who listened 
to THorez did so in open-mouthed astonishment, and many of them 
wondered whether the voice of the honest miner, and miner’s son 
from the slag-heaps of Northern France, had not somehow mys- 
teriously caught the lisping accents of the Master of the Kremlin or 
of the mild but subtle Molotov. In the last analysis, however, it 
matters little whose voice it is, so long as it is the expression of the 
genuine policy of the French Communist party. For it can be readily 
understood how such statesmanlike moderation appeals to thousands 
of thinking, democratic Frenchmen who but yesterday, were deeply 
resentful of vulgar Communist slogans of class war and the dreaded 
and exalted dictatorship of the proletariat. All the same, speaking 
generally, the peasant masses of France, the toilers in the vineyards 
and the fields, are still resolutely opposed to anything that smacks of 
Communism. Apart from his deeply rooted conservative instincts, 
which recoil from all social experiments, the French rustic is very 
exclusively and insularly French. He abhorred Vichy and all its 
works when he discovered that it was German. He now rejects 
Communism because he suspects that it is Russian. 

The third group in Tomorrow’s Left Block is in many ways the 
most significant since it marks the great displacement of the political 
axis in France. Indeed, properly appreciated it symbolises the 
greatest bloodless political evolution, if not revolution, that France 
has known for very many years. So long as the clerical issue 


- dominated French politics the Roman Catholic masses were mainly 


the adherents of the Right Wing parties. Today they have swung 
over with a mighty momentum to the Left. There are reservations, 
naturally, to which we shall refer. For the moment let this striking 
evolutionary change be attributed to the insidious and infective 
influence of what is called the Christian Democratic movement, 
although it could be designated with greater accuracy the Christian 
Socialist party. This political organisation actually had its rise in 


- Belgium. Then some seventeen or eighteen years ago, fired by the 


Belgian example, four young working men in the Clichy suburb of 
Paris founded the J.O.C. (Jeunesse Ouvrière Catholique) -whose 
political ideal was to be that often-dreamed-of Utopia, a Christian 
Socialist State. The notion did not catch flame immediately; it 
smouldered slowly but very surely and at the moment the J.O.C. 
(which is now merely the youth organisation of a larger adult party) 
has some 350,000 pledged adherents throughout France. But much 
stranger than its numerical growth has been the extraordinary influence 
which this Christian Democratic or Christian Socialist movement has | 
exercised over the electorate. It has caught and enmeshed the 
Roman Catholic masses, and particularly the Roman Catholic workers 
and smaller middle classes, completely within its toils. But it has 
spread farther and higher. Even the present provisional French 
Government (which includes Socialists, Communists, Radicals, Radical 
Socialists and practically all the groups who worked in the Resistance .- 
movement) has actually a Christian Democratic backbone. General 
de Gaulle neither wears nor carries any political label, but it is an open 
secret that his personal political creed-is that of Christian Democracy. 
His speeches on French internal policy clearly expound the doctrines , 
and tenets of the Christian Democratic party, to which belong also his 
closest collaborators, such as M. Bidault, the Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs ; M. Pleven, the Minister of Finance ; M. Tixier, the Minister 
of the Interior; and M. Teitgen, the Minister of Information. 

The official Church attitude towards this comparatively new and 
popular movement is not too well defined. The ordinary parish 
priests appear to be generally favourable, and that is easily under- 
standable. As a rule, the French clergy is of humble social origin. 
The priests or curés are, in the main, the sons of peasants or of lowly 
workers. Their instinctive sympathy with a movement possessing a 
Christian Socialist ideal is therefore natural. Of the three French 
“Princes of the Church,’”’ Cardinal Liénard, Archbishop of Lille, is 
heart and soul with the Christian Democrats, so much so that a con- 
siderable cabal has been formed against him in the very wealthy, 
aristocratic and reactionary Catholic circles, On the other hand, the 
attitude of Cardinal Gerlier, the Archbishop of Lyons, is described 
as that of “a half-hearted, timorous adherent who is unlikely. to go 
far on the rough and stony road of Christian Socialism.” Cardinal 
Souhard, the Archbishop of Paris, is frankly an enigma, but then his 
political leanings have been always difficult to discover. They are of 
the apocryphal chameleon-like nature. But even his frosty disdain 
of this vibrant movement within his historic church has not precluded 
him from rendering it some lip-service. Definitely and whole- 
heartedly on its behalf some very vigorous propaganda is being carried 
on by two religious Orders: the successors of the twelfth-century 
Carmelites who were first introduced into France under Louis IX and 
who are now extremely influential south of the Loire, and the 
Dominicans, “the Preaching Brotherhood,” who are just now very 
powerful and very active everywhere. `The Jesuits have not yet taken 
up position ; that is to say, they have assumed their traditional rôle 
and true to their tactics have adherents within and without the 
Christian Democratic camp. It is in the South of France that the 
party has made least progress. The French peasants in the Radical- 
Socialist Midi look-upon Christian Democracy and even upon General 
de Gaulle (notwithstanding his personal. prestige) with something 
akin to suspicion. Firstly, because there is too much “ priest ” about 
the movement, and secondly because they fear that the party’s pro- 
gramme of nationalisation, beginning with the mines and the key 
industries, will extend to the land. That prejudice the disciples 
of the so-called New Evangel (old as Christianity itself) have set 
themselves the task of eliminating 

The relations of the Christian Democrats and the Communists 
appear on the surface of things to be extremely friendly. Not, of 
course, that the Christian Democrats have been converted to Com- 
munism, nor that the followers of Lenin and Stalin have suddenly 
become devout Catholics. But whether from the tactical necessity 
or because they realise that the people of France cannot be dragooned 
into anything resembling the orthodox Leninist-Communism, it is 
certain that the French Communists have put a good deal of water 
into their full-bodied, rich, ruby economic wine. The Christian 
Democrats, who in their large and sacrificial rôle in the Resistance 
movement came to close and comradely contact with the Com- 
‘munists, are unafraid of social adventures, and whilst openly aiming 
at a Socialist State avow in their literature: “ We are in the vanguard 
of the Revolution!” Let it not be imagined that all this ant-like 
activity to the Left is not occasioning the wealthy trusts and the 
moneyed interests the greatest concern. The privileged armies of 
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wealth and property are clearly gathering their forces for a very 
vigorous electoral fight. To this end they appear to be switching their 
financial “ assistance and support ” from the former Right groups— 
most of which, like the Action Française, the Flandin party, and the 
Extremists with their Vichy associations, are now completely dis- 
credited in the popular mind—to the now sobered Radical-Socialist 
party. 

Finally, great minds not diverted by party factions are turning to 
France’s imperious economic problems. Financially she has kept 
her head above water surprisingly by astute juggling (notwithstanding 
that Hitler’s merry gang of freebooters robbed the French National 
Treasury of 600,000,000 francs per day and that her National Debt 
has leaped up to 1,650 milliards) or, in other words, by reducing her 
loan interest to as little as 2.12 per cent. Economically it has to be 
realised that. France has an alarmingly declining population. The 
gradient of that declivity has been accentuated by the war; the 
absence of over 2,000,000 prisoners of war and deportees, the loss 
by war and bombardments of nearly another half-million, and the 
callous murder by the Germans of something approaching still another 
quarter of a million. Then, too, the French standard of living has risen 
astronomically and the purchasing power and value of foreign currency 
has depreciated almost inconceivably. It has brought in its train a 
huge increase, for example, in agricultural wages; a much larger 
increase than has been made in the official selling price of agricultural 
produce. Hence the outrageous Black Market with its iniquitous and 
maddeningly chaotic prices, the despair of every sane economist and 
sound-money expert. If these fantastic prices become general, and 
stabilised by daily, weekly and monthly use and observance, then 
France will be unquestionably the most expensive country in the 

whole world in which to live and will be utterly unable to compete 
in the world’s markets. On the other hand, if there be a slump in 
these purely artificial prices without scientific control, then great 
tracts of land now under cultivation will be no longer economically 
workable. They will be added to the vast stretches of fallow fields 
like those in the Lot-et-Garonne, the Lozéres and the Cevennes districts 
which are being denuded daily of their populations. There is, of 
course, the alternative of reducing the standard of living. But what 
nation of intelligent and educated peoples would ever embark on this 
policy with conscious intent ? Another way out of the present economic 
and hastening financial impasse must be found. 

Such in broad outlines is the political and social situation as it 
appears to me to be crystallising in France at this moment. No 
predictions as to developments are sagaciously possible. Times are 
still abnormal. The war has not yet ended; indeed, the whole of 
France is not yet clear of the alien invader. More than two million 
and a half of French electors are still captives in German hands, and 
upon them, on their return, much will depend. But infinitely more, 
it seems to me, will depend on whether the new and renascent forces 
in French politics will be able to “ idealise ” French democracy ; to 
give it a “ mystique ” ; to infuse it with a sense of civic responsibility 
instead of mere selfish personal aggrandisement. The soul of the 
French people, and with it the fate of France, is in the crucible. 

W. WALTER CROTCH. 

Paris. 
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THE REBIRTH OF AUSTRIA. 


‘USTRIA is a country occupied by Germany, not a satellite 
country. This fact has been recognised by the Allies in the 
Moscow Declaration (of November 1st, 1943), which describes 

her as “the first free country in Europe to fall a victim to Nazi 
aggression,” declares null and void “ the annexation imposed upon 
Austria by Germany,” and promises the restoration of a “ free and 
independent ” Austria. This declaration had been preceded, more- 
over, by others made by the most eminent statesmen of the United 
Nations. Thus Mr. Churchill declared, on November gth, 1940: 

“ AJl the countries with whom or for whom we have drawn the sword : 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, etc... . our victory will supply the 
liberation of them all.” Clearly, Austria is, if not an Allied country, 
certainly not an enemy country. The proclaimed intention of the 
United Nations is not to treat her as an enemy, but to liberate her. 

On the other hand, it is true that Austria has been not only annexed 
by Germany, but completely integrated within the Hitler Reich. In 
this respect her situation is similar to that of Alsace-Lorraine, Luxem- 
burg, and certain parts of Czechoslovakia and Poland: a situation 
which in no way affects the legal status of those countries or regions 
in the eyes of the Allies. A certain similarity also exists between the 
position of Austria and that of Denmark. In consequence, if there 
never was in Austria, since 1938, a government comparable to that of 
a satellite country and consenting to the crimes of Hitler-Germany, 
neither does there exist an Austrian government in exile. At the 
present time, Austria lacks any legal expression of her national existence 
or her sovereignty. - This fact which distinguishes Austria from any 
other occupied country has a bearing upon both the situation inside 
the country and the position of Austrians abroad. The independent 
Austrian State has to be rebuilt from scratch. 

There exists throughout Austria a general and very acute hostility 
against the Germans. This feeling is accentuated by the presence in 
Austria of a vast number of Gérmans, partly refugees from the countries 
to the East liberated by the Russian advance, partly evacuees from 
the cities of the Reich bombed by the Allied air forces. The appalling 
housing shortage, intensified by their presence, makes for constant 
friction and creates formidable resentment. At the same time, the 
machinery of Nazi administration and domination is still intact. The 
Nazi minority within the Austrian people, which was considerable at 
the beginning, has been reduced to a proportion estimated at about 
ten per cent. The total incorporation of Austria in the administration 
and the economic life of Germany makes it less easy to determine what 
constitutes ‘‘ collaboration ” ; we also know that even in countries 
like Czechoslovakia or Belgium, where, after all, conditions were 
different, “ collaboration ” is (or was) fairly widespread. However, 
the Nazis in, Austria are already morally isolated ; they will be ‘cast 
out and punished by the Austrian people after the liberation. 

Under these circumstances there does not seem to exist in Austria 
a centralised movement of national resistance. Among the under- 
ground anti-Nazi organisations there is evidence of the Socialists (who 
are traditionally very strong), of the Communists (who operate under 
the name of Freedom Front), and of the Catholics (who are less well 
organised, but enjoy the support of the Catholic Church, and are able 
to utilise the influence of the parish priests, who are moral resisters, 
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whilst the attitude of the higher clergy is rather one of “ wait and 
see ”’). The influence and the membership of the underground organi- 
sations is increasing. But they have no arms. In the mountain regions 
of Austria there are maguis mainly composed of deserters and escaped 
foreign workers ; but they, too, lack equipment and explosives. Things 
may be a little better in the South (in the border regions of the pro- 
vinces of Styria and Carinthia), where there exists contact with the 
‘Yugoslav partisans. In these conditions, the wise policy of the Allies 
not to encourage premature and ineffective risings in occupied countries 
is particularly applicable to Austria. Also, democratic Austrians 
abroad have appealed to their countrymen inside Austria to prepare 
for insurrection, but not to launch it before the Allied forces are near 
and give the signal. 

. Another important element is the very large number of’ foreign 
workers (several hundred thousands) from different countries. Despite 
the language difficulties, relations are especially good between the 
French workers and the Austrian population, particularly the Austrian 
workers. Organised underground contact has been established between 
them. With resistance insufficiently developed, particular importance 
devolves upon the organisations of the working class which have never 
ceased to exist underground, and will be easiest to re-establish in a 
country where an important Labour Movement, industrial as well as 
political, represented more than 40 per cent. of the population. 

The situation of Austrians abroad is dominated by the fact that 
there is no Austrian government or other officially recognised repre- 
sentation. Moreover, it is also a fact that the great majority of 
Austrian refugees are not political refugees proper, but victims of the 
Nazi persecution of Jews. Leaving aside local differences in the 
various countries of exile, the political elements of the Austrian 
emigration are at present divided into two clearly distinct groups. 
The Democratic Group unites the trade unions, the Socialists, the 
Catholics, and the Liberals. Proclaiming as its aim the re-establish- 
ment of an independent and democratic Austria, this group represents 
the most important political forces of the country which it wants to 
assist in their struggle for liberation, and which it aims at restoring 
in the-form of democratic political parties and trade unions. The 
group controlled by the Communists includes no other political party 
proper, but various other elements (refugee organisations, individuals, 
representatives of the Habsburg monarchists, etc.). This group, 
stressing an Austrian nationalism, stands for the formation, in Austria, 
of a “ non-party ” National Front which should become the instrument 
of liberation. The division between these two groups is most clearly 
expressed in Great Britain, where the four democratic groups have 
constituted the Austrian Representative Committee, whilst the Com- 
munist group has assumed the name of Free Austrian Movement. 

Despite these differences, whose potential importance should not 
be overlooked, there exists a fairly large measure of agreement with 
regard to the future of Austria between the groups abroad and also, 
as far as can be ascertained, between them and the great majority of 
the Austrian people. The overwhelming majority of the Austrians— 
in fact all except the Nazis—want the independence of the country, 
its separation from Germany. No political group inside or outside the 
country supports the Anschluss; all, without exception, condemn it 
and oppose its continuation. Austrians in the great majority want 
the re-establishment of an independent Austria to take the form of a 
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return to the democratic Republic. The democratic groups constitut- 
ing the Austrian Representative Committee in London are agreed in 
proposing as the provisional basis for the reconstruction of Austria 
the Republican Constitution of 1920 (in its revised form of 1929). 
The Communists do not oppose this proposal. The Catholics, having 
accepted this formula, have made it clear that they intend to reserve 
to the Austrian people the right freely to decide, by means of a Con- 
stituent Assembly, the political and social structure of the future 
Austria ; at the same- time, their representatives express their belief 
that the Catholic Party in Austria will not support the restoration of 
the Monarchy. The Socialists and the trade unions, who are strongly 
opposed to the Habsburgs, agree that the Austrian Republic shall give 
itself a new Constitution as soon as elections can be held. Until that 
time, the Republican Constitution of 1920 will form the undisputed 
base of the country’s political life. 

It should be noted that this decision implies a formal repudiation 
of the authoritarian régime in Austria (governments of Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg, 1934-8)—a régime comparable to that of Vichy, with 
the difference that it preceded the German occupation instead of 
following it. The statement of the Austrian Representative Com- 
mittee declares that, as this régime represented a “ fatal break in 
Austrian .democratic legality,” there can be no going back to it, no 
continuity with its unconstitutional acts. However, this break, pre- 
ceding the complete obliteration of Austria’s political existence, makes 
the re-establishment of democratic institutions more difficult in 
practice. Facing these problems, the vast majority of Austrians are 
aware that the reconstruction of their country, the reorganisation of 
the state, the re-establishment of its economic life and the elimination 
of all Nazi influence, will not be achieved unless all the democratic 
forces pull together. The idea of a coalition of all political parties of 
Austrian democracy—-Socialists, Catholics, Communists, and Liberals 
—is accepted as inevitable at least for the initial period. This state of 
mind of the Austrian people is also reflected abroad, where notably 
the trade unions, the Socialists and the Catholics openly declare 
their agreement with it. 

All the political groups abroad, as well as the vast majority of the 
Austrian population, agree on the necessity to found the foreign policy 
of the reconstituted Austrian Republic firmly upon an equally friendly 
understanding with all the big Powers of the United Nations—Britain, 
the Soviet Union, France, the United States. This view is also 
supported, at least officially, by the Communists. Austria has had 
the disastrous experience of being subject to the exclusive influence of 
one big power-—first Italy and later Germany—and that is what she 
now dreads most, and what she most emphatically wants to avoid. 
All Austrians are equally agreed on desiring friendship and close 
co-operation with all the democratic neighbours of Austria : Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland. Opinions vary as 
to the form which such co-operation could or should assume : a political 
Danubian Federation (leaning towards Russia) or a purely economic 
arrangement, etc. On the whole, past experiences make Austrians 
think with grave apprehension of the situation of a small state, poor 
in resources, which would be left in the world of to-morrow without 
the support of effectively organised international co-operation. 

It is thus common to Austrian thinking that Austria more than any 
other-country is compelled, in her own interests, to support all efforts 
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for the construction of a truly effective international organisation of 
states, to integrate herself into the international organism to bpe. 
created by the United Nations, to seek its assistance and its protection. 
Austria’s geographical position seems to designate her quite specially 
for an international réle ; a glance at the map shows, indeed—and this 
is borne out by recent history—that Austria will either remain a most 
sensitive danger spot of the Continent or become the pivot of a larger 
unity among the nations of Europe. The idea of internationalising 
Austria (in the form of perpetual neutrality or in other forms) and of 
setting up in Vienna the permanent centre of the international organisa- 
tion of states is enthusiastically applauded by the vast majority of 
Austrians. 

It is understood that the first stage of Austria’s re-establishment, 
after her liberation will be occupation and military government by 
the Allies. It is also understood—according to information current 
in Austrian circles in London—that, whichever may be the Allied 
power whose troops will be the first to enter and occupy Austria, the 
Allied administration will be a mixed one. Many Austrians desire 
that France should participate in that administration—which would 
-not only make it more international, but also, they hope, affirm its 
democratic tendency. It may be anticipated that, according to the 
method applied in other countries, the military administration will 
be transformed after a certain time into an Allied civilian adminis- 
tration, and later into an Allied control. Finally, the administration 
of the country will be placed into the hands of a democratic Austrian 
government. Naturally, the Austrians desire that this change should 
be accomplished within the least possible time, and that from the outset 
the democratic forces in Austria should be accorded the largest possible 
share within the co-operation which they hope to see established. 

With these objects in view, the strongest emphasis must be laid on 
the necessity—in the interests of the Allies and of Austria alike—to 
allow and, indeed, to facilitate from the beginning the renascence of 
democratic life in Austria, the revival of her democratic forces, the 
reconstitution and the working of the organs of democracy—local 
‘bodies, works committees, trade unions, democratic political parties, 
as well as the re-establishment of their press. From the conditions 
which we have described, it seems likely that the first democratic 
bodies to be set up in Austria will be Committees of Liberation and 
works committees (shop stewards’ committees), which, it should be 
noted, were a legal institution under the Austrian Shop Stewards’ 
Act, with a well-established tradition and influence. The Liberation 
Committees will probably be followed by Provisional Local (Municipal) 
Councils to be constituted by recalling those of the former elected: 
members who have remained democrats, and adding representatives 
of the resistance movement, the works committees, the rural (peasants’) 
committees, and finally of the trade unions and the political parties. 
In the same way it will be possible to proceed with the reconstruction 
on the provincial and the national level. 

The provisional government of the Austrian Republic should repre- 
sent all the democratic forces of the country. It should express their 
unity bent on reconstructing the Republic, and on carrying out a 
rigorous purge of the administrative services, the economic, political, 
and cultural life—in short, the entire public life of the country—of all 
Nazis and Fascists, thus assuring the elimination of all German 
influence, political and economic. This task ranges over a series of 
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measures too manifold to be set forth here in detail: immediate 
expulsion of all German officials, severe punishment of Nazi criminals, 
arrest and assignment to compulsory labour of all leading Nazis, a 
political quarantine for all other Nazis, removal of all nazified elements 
from certain professions (the law, teaching, the press, etc.), a purge 
of all leading positions in economic life, and above all strict precautions 
against the danger of an underground Nazi movement. 

These measures will no doubt create certain difficult problems 
. during the transition period, such as a shortage of trained personnel 
in the administrative services, the judiciary, the teaching profession, 
a shortage of doctors, etc. It is to be hoped that the Allies, notwith- 
standing those difficulties of reorganisation which the Allied military . 
administration will have to face, will recognise the primary importance 
of a radical purge, and will not sacrifice the principle to considerations 
of expediency. It is better to have the co-operation of sincere demo- 
crats than to maintain at their posts people with technical qualifications 
but infected with the Fascist virus. 

The restarting of Austria’s economic life is closely linked to this 
question. Having been wholly integrated into the German economy, 
Austrian industry and trade will not be separated nor set going again 
without shocks and jolts. Above all, it should be pointed out that 
at the present time a very large part of ‘Austria’s economic estate is 
formally owned by Germans, and that the major part is actually 
controlled and administered by Germans or Austrian Nazis. It will 
be vital, without delay, to lay hands on all this German and Nazi 
property. It will have to be placed provisionally under the control 
of an Austrian sequestration office acting as a trustee in the interests 
of the community, assuring continued production, and preventing a 
disastrous breakdown of all industrial life, by appointing a temporary 
management committee for each industrial or commercial undertaking. 
This pattern will have to apply until the Austrian people will be able 
to determine by a democratic decision what should be done with the 
big industrial establishments—such as the Hermann Goering Werke 
—which the Nazis have built in Austria, and also until it will be 
possible to arrive at a fair settlement of the claims to restitution or 
indemnity which former individual owners (or their legal successors), 
victims of Nazi persecution, may put forward. 

Facing all these laborious tasks, Austrian democracy will be fortified, 
we hope, by the spiritual and practical assistance of democratic forces 
in Europe. Austrian democrats will look to Soviet Russia as the 
power which, representing historically an element of progress, should 
accept their friendship and assist their endeavours without interfering 
with their independence. They will look to France as the one big 
nation which, having herself gone through the ordeals of liberation, 
will perhaps best understand the full significance of democratic renewal 
and stand up for that new democracy, forged in the depths of suffering, 
oppression and humiliation, which aspires to an accelerated rhythm 
of political and social progress. Above all, Austrian democrats will 
look to British democracy. For them this country is still the cradle 
of liberty in Europe and its stalwart defender. For them, inside 
Austria, as they listen eagerly and confidently, ‘there is still hardly a 
noticeable difference whether it speaks with Churchillian or with 
Gladstonian accents--or to-morrow, maybe, with the voice of British 
Labour. Let these hopes not be disappointed. Austrian democrats 
have learned to their cost that their country, small as it is, holds a key 
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position in Europe’s geography and history. They hope to see it put 
to better use in the future. They want to make it a home of liberty 
and progress, a clearing-house for cultural exchange, a pillar of peace’ 
and prosperity in Europe—in short, a corner-stone of European 
democracy. But they also hope that the other nations will under- 
stand the European necessity ‘of democracy in Austria. 

Oscar POLLAK. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
VOLTAIRE. 


I.—THE HONEYMOON. 


REDERICK THE GREAT was by instinct an Intellectual, 

and only the accident of birth made him a man of action. His 

range of interest as a young man was astonishing and his appetite 
for knowledge never flagged. Throughout life.he studied the cultural 
activities of Europe with scarcely less attention than the political 
scene, not as an outsider, but as one who was proud to take his place 
as a labourer in the vineyard. His respect for scholars and thinkers 
was unfeigned, and literary talent aroused his unalloyed delight. 
The classics, ancient and modern, were his familiar companioris, and 
his resilience in desperate situations was partially due to the refreshment 
of spirit derived from his devotion to the things of the mind. How 
could this Hohenzollern prince fail to be fascinated by the most brilliant 
writer of the age, the uncrowned king of the Republic of Letters for 
half a century, the wittiest and most versatile man in Europe, poet, 
- dramatist, novelist, historian, phtlosophe, student of science, pam- 
phleteer, a soldier in the army of humanity and a citizen of the world ? 
The story of this unique relationship is enshrined in the three massive 
volumes of their correspondence edited by Koser and Hans Droysen 
in 1908, which supersedes the imperfect editions offered to the public 
since the close of the eighteenth century. While most of Frederick’s 
letters can now be read in their first draft and their final form—for 
at first he took great pains in their composition and asked Jordan to 
revise them—those of Voltaire have for the most part been taken from 
printed editions since the originals have disappeared. Though there 
are gaps in the correspondence, 654 items covering forty-two years 
have been preserved. There is nothing like it in the history of literature, 
for the exchange between Grimm and Catherine the Great reflects the 
contact not of intellectual equals but of patron and servant. 

The first volume contains the material of the four years preceding 
the death of Frederick William I in 1740, and is by far the most 
attractive. It is the honeymoon period, and there is not a cloud in 
the sky. Each saw the other through a golden haze, for personal 
contact had not revealed the spots on the sun. When the first letter- 
was written from Berlin on August 8th, 1736, the Crown Prince was 
twenty-four, the author of Oedipe and Zatre, the Henriade and the 
Lettres sur les Anglais forty-two. The heir to the throne, starving for 
intellectual companionship, offers his homage on bended knee. 
“ Though I have not the pleasure of your personal acquaintance, you 
are none the less known to me by your works. They are treasures 
of the mind, composed with such taste, delicacy and art that one 
discovers new beauties at every reading. I believe that they mirror 
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the character of their author, who does honour to our century and to 
the human spirit. If the`discussion of the respective merits of the 
ancients and moderns is ever renewed, you and you alone will tilt the 
balance to the latter side. To your excellence as a poet you add 
numberless other accomplishments which have some affinity to poetry 
but have been connected by your pen alone. You are the first poet 
to put metaphysical ideas into verse. Your indulgence for all who- 
devote themselves to the arts and sciences leads me to hope that you ' 
will not exclude me from the number of those whom you consider 
worthy of your instructions. I venture to assert that there is no 
one in the world whose master you could not be.” The disciple 
proceeds to applaud the Henriade, César and Alzve. “If the great 
Corneille came to life again he would see with astonishment and 
perhaps with envy that the tragic goddess has lavished on you the 
favours of which she was less generous to him.” Would Voltaire be 
good enough to forward all his works, published or in manuscript ? 
“I should think myself richer in possessing them than in all the 
ephemeral and contemptible gifts of fortune which chance provides 
and takes away. Your poems merit the study of honest men. They 
are a school of morals in which one learns to think and act. Virtue 
is painted in the brightest colours. The idea of true glory is defined, 
and you insinuate the taste for the sciences so skilfully that your 
readers are stirred to follow your lead. If I am not privileged to 
possess you, I may at least hope one day to see him whom I have long 
admired from afar.” 

This effusive eulogy, signed Votre irès affectionné ami Frederic, 
P.R. de Prusse, and obviously written from the heart, was described 
by Voltaire to a friend as a very strange letter. ‘‘ He invites me to 
visit him, but I am explaining that one should never quit one’s friends 
for princes.” He had just settled down with the Marquise du Ch&telet 
in her château at Cirey in the independent Duchy of Lorraine, and 
for the first time in his roving life he had a real home of his own. 
Occasional visits from the accommodating husband, from whom she 
was practically though not legally separated, never disturbed the 
harmony of the ménage. ‘‘ The divine Émilie,” who wrote treatises 
on physics and translated Newton’s Principia, had a bad temper, but 
their frequent quarrels were compatible with genuine affection. The 
reply is a skilful blend of flattery and caution. “ You are too flatter- 
ing ; but it is a pleasure a thousand times purer to find a prince who 
thinks like a man, a philosopher prince who will make men happy. 
The only really good kings are those who, like yourself, begin by 
instructing themselves, by knowing their fellows, by loving truth, by 
detesting persecution and superstition. A prince with such ideas can 
restore the golden age in his state. Why do so few kings seek this 
advantage ? Because almost all of them think more of royalty than 
of humanity, whereas with you it is just the reverse. Be assured that 
if some day the confusion of events and the perversity of man does 
not spoil so divine a character, you will be adored by your peoples 
and cherished by the whole world. Philosophers worthy of the name 
will flock to your territories, and, just as the celebrated artists crowd 
to the land where their art is most favoured, thinking men will come 
and surround your throne.” While promising to forward his works, 
Voltaire politely declines a meeting. “I should regard it as a great 
happiness to come and pay my respects to Your Royal Highness, 
People go to Rome to see the churches and the pictures, the ruins and 
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the bas-reliefs. Such a prince as you is far better worth a journey, 
for here is a much more wonderful and exceptional sight. The friend- 
ship which attaches me to my retreat does not permit me to move. 
You will doubtless agree with Julian, that great and maligned man, 
who said that friends should always be preferred to kings. My heart 
will be at your command, your glory ever dear to me. I hope that 
you will always be true to yourself and that other kings will follow 
your example.” The letter was accompanied by a poem on Kings 
and Kingship. i 

_Frederick’s delight at the response to his advances was expressed 
in an exuberant letter of immense length written from Rheinsberg 
on November 4th, 1736. Though unable to recognise himself in 
Voltaire’s portrait of the perfect prince, he would take it as a model 
and strive to become worthy of a master who knew-how to teach so 
divinely. “I cannot but admire this generous character, this love 
of mankind, which deserves the homage of all nations. I venture 
to affirm that their debt to you is even greater than that of the Greeks 
to Solon and Lycurgus. Authors are in a certain sense public men ; 
their ideas spread through the world. You form good citizens, faithful 
friends, subjects zealous for the public weal. Regard my actions 
forthwith as the fruit of your teachings. My heart is touched and I 
have solemnly resolved to follow them throughout life. If there is 
one thing I desire above others it is to have men of learning and 
ability around me.” After dilating on the merits of Wolff’s philosophy, 
the intolerance of theologians and the wide sweep of Voltaire’s genius, 
the Crown Prince bows to the inevitable. “I respect the bonds of 
friendship too much to wish to tear you from the arms of Émilie 
Only a hard and unfeeling heart would exact such a sacrifice. I beg 
you to convey my’ homage to this prodigy of mind and learning. How 
rare are such women | There is no happiness that I do not wish for 
you and none of which you are unworthy. Cuirey will henceforth be 
my Delphi, and your letters, which I beg you to continue, my oracles.” 
This bouquet with its homage to Mme. du Chatelet, who was described 
by Voltaire as ‘‘ more to me than a father, a brother, or a son,” seemed 
to him even kinder than the first. It was followed three days later 


by a poem ending: 
Et votre nom, fameux par de savants exploits, 
Doit être mis au rang des héros et des rois. 


Its greatest merit, explained the author, was that it was adorned 
with the name of Voltaire. “I know it has faults and is unworthy 
of its object. I have read your works and those of the most celebrated 
authors, and I assure you that I realise the infinite difference between 
their verses and mine. Criticise, condemn, disapprove, on condition 
that you spare the last two lines.” 

Posts were slow and irregular, and Voltaire’s reply, even warmer 
in tone than the first, was despatched from Leiden in January 1737. 
In reading the letter he had shed tears of joy, for he recognised in the 
writer a prince who would be the darling of mankind. “ You think 
like Trajan, you write like Pliny, you talk French like our best writers. 
Louis XIV was a great king and I respect his memory ; but his voice 
was not so human. I have seen his letters ; he could not spell. Under 
your auspices Berlin will be the Athens of Germany, perhaps of Europe. 
I confess that I should think myself most unfortunate were I to die 
without seeing the model of princes and the marvel of Germany. I 
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do not wish to flatter you ; that would be a crime. I could not do it, 
and it is my heart which speaks. Happy is he who can serve you, 
happier still he who enters your presence. If I were not concerned 
with the happiness of mankind I should regret that you are destined 
for the throne. I should like you to remain in a private station, so 
that our souls could meet-in all freedom ; but my wishes must yield 
to the public good.” Frederick’s anxiety to see his new friend waxed 
from day to day. “I confess I am eager to meet in your person the 
finest product of this century and of France, but philosophy teaches 
me to restrain my ardour. I love my friends with a disinterested 
friendship, and I shall always prefer their interests to my pleasure. 
In any case leave me the hope to see you some day. Your letters will 
be a compensation : Holland, which I have never liked, will become 
for me a holy land since you are there. My entire esteem, based as it 
is on your merit, will only cease with my life.” 

This full-throated pæan was repaid in kind. 


Les lauriers d’Apollon se fanaient sur la terre, 

Les beaux-arts linguissaient ainsi que les vertus, 
La Fraude aux yeux menteurs et l'aveugle Plutus 
Entre les mains des rois gouvernaient le tonnerre. 
La Nature indignée élève alors sa voix : 

Je veux former, dit-elle, un règne heureux et juste, 
Je veux qu’un héros naisse et qu’il joigne à la fois 
Les talents de Virgile et les vertus d'Auguste, 
Pour l'ornement du monde et l'exemple des rois. 
Elle dit ; et du ciel les Vertus descendirent, 

Tout le Nord tressaillit, tout Olympe accourut ; 
L’olive, les lauriers, les myrtes reverdrent, 

Et Frédéric parut. 


Every letter brought its glowing tribute to the young Solomon. 
Frederick’s vigorous championship of Wolff against the machinations 
of his enemies in Prussia earns the highest praise. “ You immortalise 
your name in protecting the enlightened philosopher against absurd 
and intriguing theologians. Continue, great prince, great man ; destroy 
the monster of superstition and fanaticism, this enemy of the Divinity 
of reason. Be the king of the philosophers, while other princes are 
only the kings of men. I thank heaven every day that you exist.” 

The Crown Prince was attracted not only by the genius and celebrity 
of his correspondent, but by agreement on some of the deepest problems 
of life. Here is his confession of faith. “ Metaphysical questions are 
beyond us. We strive in vain to guess what passes our comprehension, ~ 
and in this world of ignorance the likeliest conjecture passes for the 
best system. Mine is to adore the Supreme Being uniquely good, 
uniquely merciful, and thereby alone deserving our homage ; to succour 
to the best of my power my fellow-creatures, of whose miserable 
condition I am well aware ; for the rest, to trust to the will of my 
Creator, who will dispose of me as he pleases and from whom, what- 
ever happens, I have nothing to fear. I imagine your creed is much 
the same.” Voltaire replied that he was delighted to share his opinions 
in everything, including his recognition of the limitations of our 
knowledge. “ All I know is that whether matter is eternal (which is 
incomprehensible) or whether it has been created in time (which 
presents great difficulties), whether our soul perishes with us or enjoys 
immortality, one cannot amidst these uncertainties pursue a course 
-wiser or more worthy than that which you adopt—to furnish your 
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soul, immortal or not, with all the virtues, all the enjoyment, all the 
instruction of which it is capable, to live as a prince, a man and a sage, 
to be happy and to make others happy. I regard you as a gift from 
heaven. I admire the fact that at your age the pursuit of pleasure 
has not mastered you, and I congratulate you that philosophy leaves 
you the taste for pleasures. We are not born solely to read Plato and 
Leibnitz, to measure curves, to arrange facts in our head. . We are 
born with a heart needing to be ‘filled with passions which we must 
satisfy without being ruled by them. One of your greatest boons to 
mankind will be to overthrow superstition and fanaticism, to prevent 
those in authority persecuting others who think differently. Assuredly 
philosophers will never disturb states : why then disturb philosophers ? 
You see, worthy heir of the spirit of Marcus Aurelius, with what freedom 
I speak to you. You are almost the only person who deserves such an 
approach.” ’ 

Frederick confesses and laments the intellectual stagnation of 
Germany. “Our Universities and our Academy of Sciences are in 
a sorry state ; it seems as if the Muses wish to desert these regions.” 
Frederick I, generous to extravagance and a lover of splendour, had 
patronised the arts, and in choosing Louis XIV for his model he 
believed he would receive similar praise. His gifted wife, Queen 
Charlotte, summoned Leibnitz to Berlin, where he founded an Academy, 
but it was a false dawn. “The arts are perishing. I weep as I watch 
the disappearance of knowledge, while arrogant ignorance and boorish 
manners take its place. The Germans are not stupid. They possess 
good sense and their character resembles that of the English. They 
are hardworking and thorough ; when they take up anything they 
concentrate on it. Their books are terribly diffuse. If they could be 
purged of their clumsiness and familiarised with the Graces, I should 
not despair of my nation producing great men.” Unfortunately a 
certain difficulty would always prevent them from having great books 
in their own language, for in Germany there were many rulers and 
there was no means of getting them to submit words to the arbitrament 
of an Academy. ‘So our savants must write in foreign tongues ; 
and as these are very difficult to master, it is to be feared that our 
literature will never make great strides.” There was another grave 
disadvantage: princes usually despised men of learning, and the 
courtiers followed their lead. 

A visit to Cirey by the faithful Keyserlinck, bearing a letter, a por- 
trait of the Crown Prince, and other offerings, seemed to bring the 
friends still closer to one another, and the envoy reported that Voltaire 
surpassed all expectations. Frederick gratefully accepted corrections 
of his verse, but in questions of history and philosophy he was never 
a mere disciple. An exchange of ideas on the freedom of the will 
revealed a difference of outlook, though the younger thinker, a‘con- 
vinced determinist, admitted that we could only guess. “I think 
that man is not made to reason profoundly on abstract matters... God 
has given him sufficient knowledge to do his work in the world, but 
not enough to satisfy his curiosity. We are made for action, not for 
contemplation.” This ideology, he explained, in no way clashed with 
a lofty view of God or man. “ Believe me, you are the strongest 
possible argument in favour of mankind. I find it easier to believe 
in human perfection when I think of you. I feel that only a God or . 
something divine could combine in a single being all your perfections. 
You act according to a principle, according to sublime reason, and 
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therefore according to necessity. This system, far from being contrary 
to humanity and virtue, is most favourable to them, since in finding 
our interest, our happiness and our satisfaction in the exercise of 
virtue, it is a necessity for us always to lean towards what is virtuous.” 
The letter contained the usual bouquet for Mme. du Chatelet. “‘ If 
I were to approach the divine Emily I would:say to her, like the angel 
of the annunciation : You are blessed among women, for you possess 
one of the greatest men in the world.” The learned lady sent him her 
treatise on Fire, and received a flattering letter of thanks, signed 
Votre très affectionné ami et admirateur. The exchange of compli- 
ments continued till his accession, after which the absence of an 
invitation to accompany ther friend chilled the atmosphere. 

During the first two years of the correspondence there are no references 
to politics, domestic or foreign: Frederick writes to “the Apollo of 
France ” as an Intellectual who happens to be heir to a throne. It 
was too dangerous to trust his thoughts to the post, for the eye of a 
suspicious parent was upon him. In April 1738, however, he announces 
the despatch of his first political treatise, Constdérations sur létat 
présent du corps politique del’ Europe, begging Voltaire to hide the secret 
of his authorship. “ I was astonished,” was the reply, “to find in 
you a metaphysician so sublime and so wise, so graceful a poet. I am 
not surprised that you write like a great prince, a real statesman. Is 
it not right that Your Royal Highness should be master of his trade ? 
I believe that if the Constdérations had been printed under the name of 
an English Member of Parliament I should have recognised your work, 
and have said: Voila le grand prince cache sous le grand citoyen ! 
There is an air of a member of the Empire about it which no English 
citizen possesses, for no English statesman takes so much interest in 
German liberties. Still more should I have recognised the author 
in the greatness of soul and the humanity which suffuse all your 
pictures. Mme. du Chatelet and I have read it several times and she 
pronounces it the best of your works. I agree, but the most recent of 
your favours is always the most prized.” Voltaire proceeded to discuss 
the work, and suggested that, in view of the approaching extinction 
of the male Hapsburg line, the Imperial title, like certain bishoprics, 
should alternate between Lutherans and Catholics. All princes should 
engrave on their council tables and the blade of their swords : “ C’est 
un opprobre de perdre ses états, c’est une rapacité punissable d’envahir 
ceux lesquels on wa point de droit.” These were the words of a great 
man and the guarantee of the happiness of his people. 

The professional and the amateur exchanged poems vying with 
each other in the ingenuity of their compliments. “Votre Altesse 
Royale,” wrote Voltaire, “ est plus Frédéric et plus Marc-Aurèle que 
jamais.” Only a Voltaire was lacking at Rheinsberg, rejoined the 
Crown Prince, in order to enjoy perfect happiness ; yet he was always 
in his heart. “ Your portrait occupies the place of honour in my 
library, immediately above your books, opposite my chair, so that 
you are ever before my eyes.” New works were discussed, new plans 
explained. Frederick’s range became ever wider, and in May 1739 
he announces the most ambitious of his projects. “ At the moment 
I am busy with Machiavelli. I am making notes on The Prince, and 
I have begun a work which will entirely refute his maxims, which are 
the enemies of virtue and of the true interests of princes. It is not 
enough to point out the way of virtue to men ; one must set in motion 
the springs of interest, without which very few are inclined to follow I 
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reason. I hope to send you the manuscript within three months.” 

If he deigned to write against Machiavelli, rejoined Voltaire, it would 
be Apollo slaying the serpent Python. The promise of a present of 
wine brought the gallant reply: “ I hope to drink it to the health of 
my dear sovereign, the real master of my soul, whose subject I am 
more truly than of my own King.” A month later Frederick wrote 
that his task would take longer than he had expected. To know 
everything that had been written on Machiavelli he needed an infinity of 
books, and after digesting them he would require some time. His attack 
would be a sequel to the Henriade, that terrible picture of the wars 
of religion, the malice of priests, the fatal effects of false zeal. “It 
is on the noble sentiments that I shall forge the thunderbolt which will 
annihilate Cæsar Borgia.” It would only be published, however, if 
approved by Voltaire. 

- A report from distant Insterburg in East Prussia in the summer of 
1739 displayed the heir to the throne in a new and attractive light. 
Hitherto his letters had been as silent about his official duties, slight 
as they were, as about his cross-grained father and his unloved wife. 
Here at last was an anticipation of Le premier domestique de T état, 
who was to rival Frederick William I in his care for the material 
welfare of his subjects. “Here we are, after journeying fer three 
weeks, in a country which I regard as the outermost fringe of the 
civilised world. It is little known in Europe, but it deserves more 
attention since it can be regarded as the creation of the King.” The 
duchy, described as Prussian Lithuania, had been ravaged by plague 
at the beginning of the century. The fields were uncultivated, the 
beasts perished, and the most flourishing of Prussian provinces was 


' “transformed into a terrible wilderness. Meanwhile Frederick I died 


and his false grandeur was buried in his grave. “ My father, who 
followed him, was touched by the public misery. He came and saw 
for himself this vast devastated territory, with all the fearful traces of 
pestilence, famine and the sordid avarice of the Ministers. Twelve 
or fifteen depopulated towns, four to five hundred derelict villages, 
were the sorry spectacle which met his eyes. Far from being repelled 
by such unpleasant objects, he felt the liveliest compassion and resolved 
to’ restore the population, prosperity and commerce. He spared no 
expense ; he reconstructed everything that the pestilence had destroyed,. 
and brought thousands of families from all parts of Europe. The . 
land was cleared, population increased, commerce flourished anew, arid 
to-day this fertile country is more prosperous than ever. There are 
over half a million inhabitants, more towns than before, more live- 
stock, more fertility than in any other part of Germany. All this is 
due to the King, who not only gave orders, but supervised their 
execution ; who made the plans and carried them out quite alone ; 
who spared neither thought nor pains, nor immense expenditure, nor 
promises, nor rewards, to ensure the happiness of half a million human 
beings. I hope you will not be bored by these details. Your humanity 
should extend to your Lithuanian as to our French, English and 
German brothers. I find something heroic in the King’s generosity 
and energy in repeopling this desert and making it fertile and happy, 
and I thought you would share my feelings.” This testimonial cannot 
be dismissed as intended for his father’s eye, for the friendship with 
Voltaire was a jealously guarded secret. He had begun to understand 
that the man who had darkened his life was in some ways oe of 
respect and imitation. 
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In November 1739 Frederick reports that the refutation of Machia- 
velli was finished, that revision had begun, and that he was sending it 
to be polished up. “Though I do not wish to put my name to it, 
I should not like it to injure me if the authorship were suspected. So 
I beg you to tell me what needs correction. You understand that in 
this case your indulgence would be fatal.” He had kept silence when 
prudence dictated caution. He was acquainted with a multitude of 
anecdotes on the Courts of Europe, which would have amused his 
readers, but that would have produced a satire all the more damaging 
because of its truth. That he would never do. He was not born to 
annoy: princes. He would prefer to make them wise and happy. 
Voltaire’s response was prompt and flattering. “ Monseigneur, the 
welfare of the world demands the publication of this book; people 
must see the antidote presented by a royal hand. It is strange that 
princes have not written on such subjects. It was their duty, and their 
` ‘silence on Machiavelli indicates tacit approval. Here at last is a book 

worthy of a prince, and I do not doubt that an edition of Machiavelli, 
with this refutation at the close of each chapter, would be one of the 
most precious monuments of literature.” There were very few 
mistakes in French, he added, and he begged to be allowed to contribute 
a preface and bring it out, as Frederick had sponsored an edition of 
the Henriade. “ My task will be more agreeable than yours, for while 
the Henriade may interest some people, the Antimachiavel must be the 
catechism of Kings and their Ministers.” The work, in his opinion, 
would benefit by a little less invective. “ Zeal against the teacher of 
usurpers and tyrants has devoured your generous soul and sometimes 
carried you away. If it is a fault, it also resembles a virtue. When 
one has soundly belaboured Machiavelli one can confine oneself to the 
argument.” Sincé Frederick had no material interest in flattering his 
celebrated correspondent, there-is no reason to doubt the sincerity of 
‘his youthful exuberance. Can we say the same of the middle-aged 
and experienced Voltaire? That he was attracted by the unaccus- 
tomed:spectacle of an Intellectual on the’steps of a throne and delighted 
by his homage is natural enough. But was there also perhaps a calcu-. 
lation that Prussia might one day serve as a harbour of refuge if 
France were to become too hot for the pugnacious heretic? His 
whole life was a battle, and perhaps it was wise to look ahead. 

G. P. Goocu. 
a ` (To be continued.) 


‘IS INDIA PULLING HER WEIGHT ? 


F the many appellations for India none is more apt than “ the 
() land of contrasts,” more especially to-day at the conclusion of 
the fifth year of the war. It is so because most people know of the 
position only through the hue and cry of the Hindu Congress. They 
say that there is a political deadlock, that the nation’s heroes are in 
jail, that the voice of the people is hushed by the strong arm of the 
British. If that were not so, it is added, India would respond more 
- energetically to the call of the war and we would win the struggle 
the sooner. The facts are completely at variance with these wild 
slogans ; for India’s war effort has not been withheld ever since the 
beginning. When I have finished describing her help to the United 
Nations from 1939 onwards, no one should be in doubt that her effort 
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ranks second to none. To disregard that service is tantamount to 
abject ingratitude. Over two million soldiers would not have fought in 
China, East and North Africa, Abyssinia, Iraq, Syria, Persia and Italy 
had they any regard to the manceuvring of the so-called August 
Resolution or Quit-India‘ Demand. Their services elicited a tribute 
from Lord Wavell in addressing the 6th Rajputana Rifles: “ The 
world takes pride in the record of your five years of fighting and in the 
battles which you have enshrined in that record.” Here are sufficient 
criteria to judge whether India has been pulling her weight towards the 
victory of the United Nations. 

Another aspect of Indian life has not attracted the attention it 
deserves. Few realise. the activity which has made India an even 
greater arsenal of war ‘than Russia ; and that within three years, for 
in 1942 there was but a shadow of what staggers the imagination when 
one views the Supply Department there. In 1944 the number of - 
ordnance factories were trebled. Most types of small arms, gun 
ammunition and explosives, including screening and coloured smoke 
shells, anti-tank mines, anti-tank personnel mines, and smoke genera- 
tors had been made on Indian soil by Indians. Even repacking millions 
of rounds of small arms ammunition was undertaken for the American 
forces ; large numbers of rifles for the use of the Chinese army’ were 
converted in India; and large orders have been carried out for the 
Directorate-General of Aircraft. No insignificant help, too, was given 
to the Director of Shipping and the Merchant Services. An outstanding 

_ success must be recorded as the achievement of the fifth year in the 
shape of an Admiralty floating dock which ranks amongst the largest 
in the world. Another of the same type is now under construction. 

Though the war demand increases, India’s people and her natural 
potentialities stand firm in its service. Concentration on the production 
of more and better parachutes, the changes in the quality and number 
of clothing required by the armed forces, the manufacture of medical 
drugs, are but a few other efforts with which Indians are particularly 
concerned at the present moment. No less than seven million items a 
month of clothing were produced last year for the troops, and so much 
cloth was used that it could be spread twenty-one times between Land’s 
End and John o’ Groats. In regard to the chemical industries the same 
happy story can be related, for soda ash, caustic soda, bleaching 
powder, chlorine, sodium and potassium bichromates, chromic acid, 
sodium thiosulphate and calcium chloride, none of which were pro- 
duced in India, are now being manufactured in large quantities for war 

` purposes. Medical drugs, too, have been made in great quantities, such 
as calocynth, gentian, valerian, nux vomica and belladonna, and the 
shark liver industry has been encouraged. There was only one aircraft 
factory four years ago, but now a network of eighteen is in being. Ship- 
building likewise has been improved beyond recognition, for fifty-six 
firms now employ 50,000 men, who have built hundreds.of ships within 
two years, their building capacity ranging from steel mine-sweepers 
and anti-submarine patrol boats down to sixteen-feet dinghiés. 

One of the most spectacular manifestations of war service has been 
the work of the Indian State Railways system. With more than 30,000 
miles to its credit, with nearly 550 million pounds as capital, and 
employing no less than 800,000 men, it is the biggest capitalistic under- 
taking in the world, which may account for the enormous effort that 
this concern was able to make towards winning the war in India. 
Practically all-railway workshops there had been equipped with the 
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means of turning out war material, and 20,000 workers were always 
busy on tasks directly connected with the war. The Indian Railways 
have made a contribution of eighty million pounds during the war 
period, no mean help apart from the facility of transport and the 
` manufacturing of war material at the factories. 

Although thus far the palm must be handed to the British-inspired 
Indians for working for the military victory of the United Nations, 
devotedly and voluntarily the melody must turn to a sadder refrain— 
the fate of Indian agriculture and the key-man of India, the Indian 
farmer. Every possible source of human dnd material agency has been 
turned in the direction of production of arms and ammunition, and the 
industrialisation of India has made unheard-of progress ; yet the basic 
industry of India, which is and must always remain so, agriculture and 
village life, has not seen a change anything like that which one is proud 
to see in other spheres. Of the three post-war plans for Indian Recon- 
struction—-namely the Birla Plan, the Labour and the Government of 
India Plans——none gives adequate attention to the peasant’s lot. The 
Hindu Plan gives first place to industry ; the one evolved by Mr: M. N. 
Roy speaks of reconstruction in the Indian village life after the fashion 
of Russia ; and the Government of India Plan touches only the fringes 
of the problem. The consequence is that even with the much adver- 
tised plan of the Executive known as “ grow more food ” campaign 
nothing very hopeful strikes an observer. 

After five years of war and a severe famine, we are still in the first 
stages of contemplating as how to co-ordinate production with the urgent 
needs of the people and the army. We are also at the threshold of the 
problem of irrigation and drainage. “ Trained ” agricultural “ experts ” 
are being sought from the ranks of the army. One might as well 
recruit a violin player from amongst the ploughboys!_ All sorts of 
“ reorganisation ” are in view. Reorganisation of that organisation 
which did not exist! And no one knows how to start it, despite an 
admirable report of an authority who eventually became Indian’s 
Viceroy. Meantime, of course, men who live in India’s 700,000 villages 
and increase by fifty millions a decade continue to exist in disease, 
illiteracy, moneylender’s debts and abject poverty. The astonishing 
thing is that they lend no ear to the Quit India resolution, but grin and 
bear it, and give their sons to the army to fight for the Sarkar. They 
are the Gallant Gentlemen of India. 

Compare this with the progress of the state of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. The Dindi Irrigation Project is a case in point. / 
A large tract of inhospitable land where famine was the order of the 
day, has been made cultivable. A lake of eight square miles has been 
formed by throwing a dam about one and a half miles long across the 
River Dindi. All labour employed was local; the engineer, too, is a 
Hyderabad citizen. It will irrigate 47,600 acres of land, giving life to 
thirty-four villages by means of a canal thirty-eight miles long. A 
model.town also will be built where famine raged but a few years ago. 
Co-operative societies will help the farmer, and without blowing its 
trumpet the Nizam’s government has produced a model of rural 
reconstruction for British India to adopt. Much of this effort has the 
direct inspiration of Hyderabad’s ruler. He has selected a man of ideas 
and action as the -President of his council, an Aligarh magnate of 
international experience, His Excellency Nawab Sir Ahmed Said Khan, 
regarded by many as one of the most brilliant men of modern India. 
In regard to the general war effort, His Highness is a faithful ally of the 
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British Raj. His subjects manufactured and supplied six million 
pounds’ worth of goods for military projects; the Public Works 
Department incurred an expenditure of more than a crore of rupees on 
construction of military buildings ; railway workshops of Hyderabad 
made over a million items of 255 different types and supplied wagons, 
locomotives and brake vans; and many recruits have been obtained 
for the Air Force. For all this the Viceroy recently expressed his 
gratitude. The spirit in which these services were rendered was the 
essential thing. As the Nizam said: “ Hyderabad has always valued 
the British connection as a guarantee of peace and tranquillity in 
India, and never more so than at a time when thé safety of the country 
was being threatened by a powerful and ruthless enemy. It is for this 
reason, apart from considerations of sentiment, that I have always 
taken a personal pride in the title Faithful Ally bestowed upon me by 
the King-Emperor and have tried to live up to its ideals.” 

Thus India’s contribution to the war effort during last year was 
wholehearted and sincere. The heart of India—real India—is sound. 
In this war to its victorious end Indians will continue to help England, 
and in all wars that country will take an equal burden. The reason is 
due both to sentiment and practical logic. Sentimentally, the Indian 
trooper “is loyal to his salt.” It was on that mandate that Indians 
fought against Indians before the Mutiny. But a greater reason is that 
y0 per cent. of India’s population is rural, and recruits for the army 
there are the sons of the soil, and that strata remains undisturbed so 
long as the peasant has peace to sow and reap his crops. No Indian 
farmer will readily leave his fields fallow and join a political party to 
unseat the British Raj unless to his practical mind it is proved by deeds 
that the next man’s Raj is going to better his lot in the village. This 
being the crux of the whole political outlook, it should be noted that 
even the Indian Reconstruction Plan for which Mr. Birla wants a 
fifteen years’ period has nothing greater to offer to the Indian peasant 
than that which the present Indian Government contemplates, or which 
several Indian States have already given to their hard-working farmers. 
The Punjab, whence by far the greater numbers of recruits for the 
Indian army are taken, apart from having a martial reputation is over- 
whelmingly an agricultural province ; the Muslim League Government 
could not be ushered in because the League as a political party was not 
able to convince the peasants and the Zamindar Party that that Party 
had any better plan for rural reconstruction than what the province 
enjoys to-day. 

No dispassionate observer should believe that there is such a dead- 
lock in Indian politics as is made out. It exists for the relatively few 
politically minded people. The Indian war effort has proved that if any 
change is to be brought about it has to begin from the bottom—the 
peasant class—and not. from the top, where “reside highly skilled 
politicians and temporising magnates of industry.” 

It is refreshing that many reconciling agencies have come into being. 
The Gandhi-Jinnah meeting was an effort, the Sapru Conference is 
said to be another ; and genuine efforts have been made to prepare a 
way for a constitutional settlement. In that quest India is sending her 
representatives far and wide. The Commonwealth Relations Confer- 
ence in London has a strong Indian Delegation so ably led by that 
veteran statesman Sir Mohammed Zafarullah Khan ; a higher judicial 
authority could hardly have been chosen for this delicate task. Amongst 

_the ‘delegation’s members is the attractive personality of Maqbool 
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Mahmud. He is a lawyer, inasmuch as his speeches have been brilliant, 
but unlike some others, he takes his politics with strong human emo- 
tions. In the opinion of his best friends, this seems to have retarded his 
progress in public life, for he is destined to go very high and his future 
is one of the most interesting speculations of the Indian political world. 
He might well make a mark in London Conference, and show us that 
India’s teeming millions are sincerely engaged in the war effort, and 
that the remedy for the ills of the humble farmer there must be found. 
For the Indian peasant deserves all that Britain and India can give 
him because he is the key-man, and has helped Britain in this as he 
will in all good causes. Without his help India will never get what 
India seeks. ; 
IKBAL ALI SHAH. 


THE BLACK CABINET. 


T is in times of war and revolution that secret plotting and secret 
|| exsanisations of every kind achieve their most astonishing 

absurdities. A few examples are given below from my own 
experience. On the eve of the last war I was in the Russian Diplomatic 
Service. Acting in concert with the Russian military authorities we 
succeeded in presenting our General Staff with the secret mobilisation 
plans of the Austrian Army. The Russian Military Attaché in Vienna, 
Colonel Zwankevitch, during the Easter recess succeeded in stealing 
the plans and brought them to St. Petersburg (as Leningrad was then 
called). We photographed them and took them back to Vienna, 
where they were replaced in the H.Q. safes of the Austrian General 
Staff. That sounds simple. It was not so simple as it sounds. It 
involved two years of subtle preliminary work on the part of 
Zwankevitch, who played an elaborate réle as traitor to the end in 
view. He handed over to his opposite number, Colonel Redl, of the 
Austrian Army, some out-of-date secret plans of Russian fortresses, 
including Kronstadt. When the war came in 1914 the Austrian troops 
found themselves surrounded by Russian forces and nearly half a 
million of them surrendered. The Austrian Army might have been 
completely destroyed but for the fact that Russia received an urgent 
demand from Allied H.Q. to invade East Prussia as a diversion to help 
the Allies in meeting the German invasion of France. As for the two 
chief persons implicated in the affair, Redl shot himself and Zwankevitz 
was promoted. : : 

Secret codes and ciphers loom large on the horizon of high diplomacy. 
Their use is manifold. Messages have to be sent to envoys abroad in 
circumstances where messengers are not available or not reliable or at 
best vulnerable and liable to accident or ambush. The telegraph wire 
has therefore to be used. Codes and ciphers have become a science. 
It is an old science, and it has developed from primitive crudity to a 
technique of higher mathematics, photography, chemistry and com- 
plicated ingenuity of many kinds. Its focus is the cipher, which can 
be easily telegraphed without yielding its secret. In its simple original 
form the technique concentrated on a vocabulary of commonplace 
words construed into three or four figures or into letters of the alphabet. 
Sometimes messages were sent en clair, except for the more secret 
passages or passages on which depended the meaning of the whole, 
which were sent in the cipher. In transmission it was a practice to 
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commit deliberate telegraphic errors to mislead the enemy in his 
attempts to discover the secret of the code, a staff of experts being 
employed at the other end to expunge such errors so that they should 
not defeat their object by deceiving friend and foe alike. 

Sometimes we found out that the enemy had discovered the secret 
of our code. So we went on using that code (to keep the enemy both 
happy and occupied) for irrelevant messages, while using a new code 
for the important business. The staff needed for this elaborate organ- 
isation swelled in numbers and became a highly skilled profession. 
In the diplomatic jargon it became known as the “ Black Cabinet.” 
As a private secretary to the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs I 
had much to do with it. Early in the last war a German cruiser was 
sunk by Russian mines in the shallow waters of the Baltic. Our 
divers worked day and night and finally opened the cruiser’s safe and 
the secret code of the German Navy was in our hands. Thenceforth 
we knew all the secret instructions wired to the German fleet on the 
high seas. We communicated the discovery to our ally England 
through the head of the Admiralty Intelligence Service, Admiral 
Sir Reginald Hall, with the result that German battleships met their 
doom. I remember as a further result the case of a squadron of 
Russian destroyers commanded by Captain Shipilev, which made a 
deep reconnaissance into the bay of Danzig in r915 under the very 
nose of the German fleet: he left his visiting card on the German 
commander in the form of his signature carved in big letters on one 
of the neighbouring rocks. A few days later a German cruiser and 
several destroyers were badly damaged by mines laid at the entrance 
of Danzig harbour by Shipilev. 

Vienna and St. Petersburg had the best Black Cabinet in the world. 
Simple ciphers were not good enough for them. They first construed 
their texts into simple cipher, and then re-ciphered the cipher into 
another cipher, the corresponding process backwards being performed 
at the other end. This process itself centred on a code which in its 
turn was changed every day in the month or even year. Specialistsin ` 
the higher mathematics were used to calculate how many possible 
clues would be needed by the enemy to discover the secret by com- 
paring the several documents. I remember in one case the mathe- 
maticians calculated that the enemy would need more than a million 
telegrams for comparison before the secret could be discovered. Add 
to this that the secret itself was changed daily, and you see how well 
it was kept. 

None the less, by methods of bribes and blackmail (after the manner 
of Zwankevitch as recorded above), the enemy did succeed in obtaining 
some of our secrets. Hence the more important cipher work had to 
be entrusted to people who could be wholly trusted, with the result 
that Ministers themselves and their secretaries had to undertake the 
dreary and tiring work. I myself spent many hours each day on it. 
Sometimes ciphers were detected by the enemy as the result of sheer 
brilliancy in guesswork. For instance, one of our main ciphers was 
detected from the assumption that each of our messages would end in 
a full stop, a clue which did the trick. When we discovered that snag, 
we never used a full stop again. I was so tired at the end of many 
months of this sort of work that I decided to invent a cipher machine 
of my own, which would turn the cipher figures into the figures of the 
original cipher which we knew by heart. The difficulty was not only 
that I myself was no engineering technician and could not ask any 
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third party for help, but also that having got my blue-print of the 
work I had to order the different parts of the machinery from different 
workshops. Some of the parts were, so to speak, indivisible and had 
to be ordered from one firm. When that job was finished I asked my 
secretary to fetch it, and gave him the money to pay for it. The 
workman took my secretary aside and whispered : ‘‘ Korostovetz is a 
fine fellow and a rich gentleman to pay me so handsomely, but between 
ourselves he is not all there.” 
“ Why ? ” asked my secretary. 


“ Because,” he answered, “ the job I have done for him is based on ` 


a simple typewriting system, but each time you press the key 8, for 
instance, it types 5 or o or anything except 8 and it changes every 
time. What is the sense of it ? He must be mad.” , 

I was delighted to be told of the reputation I had thus earned. 
This particular machine cut down the loss of time to about one-tenth. 
I destroyed it when the Bolshevik revolution took place, for I knew 
that the Bolshevik leaders were in touch then with the German General 
Staff. 

There were some amusing episodes resulting from the work of the 
“ Black Cabinet.” Here is one of them. We secretly deciphered the 
codes of enemies and friends alike, but did not tell our friends that we 
read their secret instructions to their own Ambassadors, taking caution 
to an extreme. When the Battle of the Marne was in progress, as I 
related above, we were urged by our allies to give up our Austrian 
offensive in order to attack Germany in the rear. We made our 
dispositions accordingly and wired them in cipher to our Ambassador 
in Paris to be passed on to the French High Command. I received the 
text froin my chief and at once set about the cipher. Suddenly my 
chief in a state of intense irritation sent.for me and ordered me to 
rearrange things. “I have just learnt,” he said, ‘‘ from the French 
Ambassador here that he has given orders to the French Military 
Attaché bere to decipher and dispatch at once to Paris these very 
dispositions. You know that we here can read this French code as 
we like. Probably the Germans can. So don’t let this French message 
go, but avoid giving away the fact that we know the French code.” 
I had to stop the despatch of the French telegram by simply giving 
the necessary orders to the postal authorities. But sooner or later 
the French authorities would find out what I had done. How was I 
to meet such a dilemma? I made my plan and carried it out. I knew 
the French Military Attaché well. I invited him to dinner at a fashion- 
able restaurant outside the capital. Before dinner I put the work of 
ciphering our own message into the hands of a junior secretary. When 
I called on the French Military Attaché he explained that he would 
have to return to his Embassy early after dinner as he had important 
work to do. The dinner was as good as Russo-French cooking could 
make it, with ample and exquisite wines, and vodka drunk in the old 
Russian fashion—at one gulp. By the end of it my French friend and 
colleague was quite willing to end a perfect day by going with me to 
hear the famous ‘gipsy choruses which performed in private villas, 
started their night parties at about ten p.m., and lasted till the break 
of day. My guest had said that he must stay only half an hour, but 
the champagne altered all that. At 2.30 a.m. he suddenly remembered 
the telegram he ought to have sent. I told him that our own Foreign 
Office had no doubt already dispatched the substance of the message 
on our own account, and to convince him I drove him to the F.O. 
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My junior colleague was there, of course, and he greeted us in a 
beautiful tea-room with a cheerful fire blazing on the hearth. We 
showed the French Attaché the entry in the register that our telegram 
giving the information had already reached Paris. He was overjoyed, 
kissed us in the French manner, and declared: “ I am saved.” He 
thereupon took the text of his own message from his pocket (where it 
had rested in readiness for immediate attention after the dinner) and 
threw it into the flames. For that work I received the Russian Order 
of St. Stanislas. 

I remember a case when our Black Cabinet, decoding enemy 
telegrams, found out that they contained our secret instructions sent 
to our Ambassadors abroad. This happened because the enemy 
found out the key to our ciphers. Deciphering our telegrams they 
reciphered them verbatim in their own secret codes and sent them 
off from neutral countries to their Foreign Office at home. Hence we 
had urgently to change our own ciphers. Such an invisible battle goes 
on in peace and war, and now, when the whole world is in turmoil, 
more than ever. And so the dreary routine work of diplomacy still 
provides much entertainment to the student of past and present 
developments. 

VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ. > 


THE TEUTON AND THE SLAV. 


N several occasions in recent times some British papers wrote 
O that the present struggle is actually the gréatest conflict of “ Slav 

v. Teuton ” known in history, and that a “ Slav barrier ” should 
be erected on the eastern frontier of the Reich to stem the German 
“ Drang nach Osten.” A careful examination of this current phrase 
will, however, expose its total lack of any foundation, historical or 
ethnographical. 

Pre-war Poland could not be described as a “Slav ” or “ Slavonic ” 
State. She had a large German minority, mainly in the western 
provinces of Poland, the largest Jewish population in the world (well 
over three million), and a small Lithuanian group mainly centred 
around Vilna; thus she was by no means a racially homogeneous 
country. In the course of its history the Kingdom of Poland was 
never racially a homogeneous unit, and racial slogans have never 
appealed to the imagination of the Poles. After the partitions of 
Poland the “Slavonic ” idea was rather popular among the Polish 
émigré circles in Paris; the greatest Polish national poet, Adam 
Mickiewicz, was a firm believer in the capacities and future of the 
Slav races, and his lectures delivered at the Collége de France dealt with 
Slavonic literature and the Slav genius. At the same time he was 
fully aware of the original character of Polish culture and did not 
advocate a “ merger ” of the Slavonic races. He was conscious, too, 
of the political differences which separate the Poles from the Russians 
and of the different development of their cultural and religious ideals. 

Czechoslovakia before the war had a large German minority (nearly 
25 per cent. of the total population of the Republic) and a considerable 
Hungarian group. The Czechoslovak Republic cannot be called a 
“ Slav ” State. Pan-Slav sentiments and feelings were quite popular 
in Bohemia and Moravia, far less popular with the Slovaks. These 
ideas have had a long and distinguished history in Czech literature, 
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influencing many eminent Czech writers and poets. Masaryk evolved 
a whole philosophy based on the Pan-Slav “ myth.” For the Czechs 
the Pan-Slav slogan was an almost instinctive choice, as they suffered 
greatly from German oppression. They did not come into contact 
with Russia—as the Poles did—-and for them Russia remained a 
powerful and idealised country which would one day come to the 
rescue of the Czech nation. For that reason during the First World 
War many Czech politicians banked on the military victory of Russia 
and worked for the destruction of the Dual Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. This Czech attitude towards Russia also contributed to 
the differences in political outlook which existed between the Czechs 
and the Poles after World War No. xr. 

Pre-war Yugoslavia was racially a much purer country than 
Czechoslovakia or Poland, but she nevertheless possessed Hungarian 
and German minorities. On the other hand this “ Slav ” country 
did not produce any genuine racial unity. Although before 1914 the 
Croats were rather favourably disposed towards the possibility of 
a union with the Serbs, it must be recognised that the “‘ Pan-Slav ”’ 
idea has been mainly exported to Serbia from’ Russia and that Russian 
influences were at work in Belgrade and in Croatia. It seems that 
the Serb Second Bureau was in close touch with the Czarist Secret 
" Service, and that the attack on the Archduke Franz Ferdinand at 
Sarajevo in 1914 was plotted by both Serb and Russian agents. The 
Czarist régime was bitterly opposed to the acquisitions of the Dual 
Monarchy in the Balkans; and Russian policy before the last war 
seemed to adopt the line that Austria-Hungary was a much more 
dangerous unit than fhe German Reich. 

The Kingdom of Yugoslavia did not succeed in bringing about a 
union of the three Slavonic races ; sharp differences existed between 
the Croats and the Serbs, and the war has helped to bring them out in 
an even sharper form. The fact that the Croats remained for several 
centuries within the boundaries of another State organism, that 
both Italian and German cultures influenced their outlook deeply, 
that the Croats were Catholics while the Serbs were Orthodox, the 
fact that the Croats used the Latin alphabet while the Serbs used the 
Cyrillic—all these resulted in a deep estrangement of these two races. 
The trend towards centralisation which made itself felt in the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (such was the first title adopted by 
the newly created State), and the crushing superiority of the Serbs 
both in the army and in the Yugoslav administration, greatly helped 
to deepen the differences between the sister races. 

Bulgaria, another “ Slav ” State, is regarded by historians and 
anthropologists alike as being of non-Slavonic origin. The Pan-Slav 
“myth” was undoubtedly popular in pre-war Bulgaria, especially 
among the peasants, while army circles and the Bulgarian intelligentsia 
were rather inclined to look towards Germany. Russian art and 
literature have always been held in great esteem by the Bulgars. 

The Soviet Union, the largest of the “ Slav ” States, is far from being 
racially a homogeneous country : on the contrary, it presents a picture 
of the greatest racial variety. Some 180 different races live on the 
huge territories of the Soviet Russia which has been called by some 
British writers a “ Russian Commonwealth of Nations.” It was of 
immense advantage to the builders of the Soviet Union that they had 
discarded any temptations to create the new State on a basis of racial 
exclusiveness. They did not proclaim any Herrenvolk slogans, and 
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they did not apply any racial discrimination inside the immense 
areas of the Soviet Union. On the other side Russia in her external 
policy is rather inclined to revive the Pan-Slav “ myth ” and at the 
same time to put forward “ ethnographic ” claims. For instance, 
Russia now bases her demands that the frontier between the Soviet 
Union and Poland should be shifted westwards on ethnographic and 
racial grounds, whereas in the first stage of the dispute the Soviet 
Union claimed these lands mainly and chiefly because of their strategic 
value to the U.S.S.R. It seems that the principal reason for these 
demands is the desire to settle the Ukrainian problem once and for 
all by the annexation of Eastern Galicia. 

What has been the attitude of the various allegedly “Slav” 
countries during the present war against the “ Teutons ” ? Czecho- 
slovakia was broken up by German political manœuvres. Under the 
German impact another ‘‘ Slav’ State, Yugoslavia, also broke down. 
Slovakia is an “ independent ” State, and although this independence 
seems to be very limited, there are reasons to believe that after the 
war a return to a centralised Czechoslovak State will be rather difficult. 
Czechoslovakia may be rebuilt on some Swiss pattern of a federation 
of the three “ cantons.” For the time being Slovakia is still tied to 
Germany, and Slovak troops—a fact which is often hushed up—are 
fighting against their ‘‘Slav’”’ brothers, the Russians. The Serb 
divisions opposed the surge of the German “ Panzer ” driving across 
Serbia, but the Croats were rather reluctant to fight the enemy. 
According to reliable sources, Croat divisions came over in some 
number to the Germans and their defection contributed to the collapse 
of Serb resistance. The Serbs accuse the Croats of butchering about 
400,000 Serbs ; some sources even put the figure at 700,000. The 
puppet State of Croatia, still ruled by the ex-terrorist Pavelic and his 
Ustashis, is a vassal State of Germany. The feud between the Serbs 
and the Croats is bitter and it is becoming intensified. Tito’s plan for 
a new Yugoslavia broadcast by the radio station “ Free Yugoslavia ”’ 
(believed to be in the Caucasus) envisages a division of the country into 
seven “ cantons,” preserving Croatia and Slovenia, but splitting up 
Serbia into five units. This plan looks like a Croat revenge on the 
Serbs. The bitter enmity between Tito and Mihailovitch should also 
be attributed to their racial differences and not only to their political 
outlook and views. Bulgaria was a vassal State of Germany and her 
Pan-Slav sympathies did not prevent her from voting for Germany. 
But even King Boris could not bring his country to declare war on 
Russia : he was fully aware that such a step might be too risky for 
the Bulgarian régime. At the same time the Bulgars obviously 
betrayed the ‘‘ Slav ” cause by accepting the duties of patrolling vast 
areas of Serbia and Croatia. 

From this review of the present situation one is forced to conclude 
that “ Slav ” solidarity does not exist. On.the contrary, it has been 
heavily compromised by actual Slavs: Slovaks, Croats and Bulgars. 
The “ Slavonic ” myth has been exploded by recent and less recent 
political events: political and cultural differences between the Slav 
races have proved much more powerful than any racial slogans. The 
“ Slav ” myth seemed to enjoy a certain popularity among such races 
as Czechs or Croats when they were subjected to German or Hun- 
garian domination respectively ; with nations like the Poles, who have 
been conscious of their State, the ‘‘ Slav ” idea is unpopular. Countries 
with Slavonic populations have created different ideas, both cultural 
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and political, and these seem to be much more influential than racial 
myths or mysticism. It seems also that the very conception of 
European culture is opposed to any racial slogans. The European 
States are organised on a completely different basis ; and allegiance 
to common cultural ideas, to certain ways of life and to a certain 
hierarchy of values, is much more powerful than racial discrimination. 
It is significant that the German Rassentheorte constitutes an idea 
completely alien to the essence of European culture ; the whole Nazi 
creed is a revolt against the very spirit of European community and 
tradition. The Third Reich embarked upon a policy of rebarbarising 
Germany and of estranging her from the trends of European culture ; 
and racial theory played an important rôle in that astounding process. 

Europe to-day is sick of racial slogans: it has seen what racial 
ideas mean, how deeply inimical they are to Christian ideals and how 
they unleash base instincts. The shattered continent of Europe 
cannot be possibly rebuilt on this very narrow basis: race cannot be 
a common denominator for Europe and Europe needs a common 
denominator. Does this mean that the “ Slav ” idea is sterile ? 
No, there are tremendous possibilities in various Slav countries: in 
the art, music and literature of some Slavonic races we find a refreshing 
novelty and originality. In the splendid achievements in the domain 
of the novel by contemporary Soviet writers (like Sholokhov, Alexi 
Tolstoy), in the great advances made by Russian film directors like 
Pudowkin, in the tragic greatness of Mestrovic, the greatest Yugoslav 
sculptor (and perhaps the greatest contemporary sculptor), in the 
colourful rugs woven by the Carpathian Hutzuls, in the bright pottery 
of Polish and Czech peasants, in the music of Joseph Suk and other 
brilliant Czech composers, in the achievements of modern Russian and 
Polish stage producers, in the paintings of Czech, Polish and Croat 
artists, in the lovely songs of the Eastern Galician Ukrainians, in 
the fine work of modern Czech and Polish architects—in all these 
there is a wealth of beauty and inspiration. The “ Slav” peoples 
can render a great service to humanity and Europe by liberating these 
great creative possibilities in the domain of art, literature and thought, 
in strengthening the fine idealistic qualities which permeate their 
literature and moral and philosophic writings. In that way “ Slav ” 
influence can be a blessing to Europe and to the Christian world, 
because it represents a youthful spiritual energy, an enthusiasm and a 
creative urge which will all be badly needed in the exhausted post-war 
world. 

Z. GRABOWSEI. 


WALKS IN WEST AFRICA. 


J—AT DAWN. 


INCE living ashore I frequently go for a walk before breakfast. 
S Tt is a refreshment to draw upon when the harsh glare of noon 
wilts the languid earth out of all semblance of that fragile, lustrous 
beauty everywhere abroad at sunrise. Leaving the stale confinement 
of our dormitory I step into a shadowed garden, cool and fragrant 
with tropical balsams to permeate and cleanse anew the murky spirit 
of man. There will be soft, sibilant scufflings from the adjacent 
highway as if it were the falling of ochreous leaves such as I used to 
hear in English woods: it is the bare feet of negroes passing to the 
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day’s work of roadmaking, high in the sun-splintered hills. Going 
from the garden to seek out and join my “ pardies,” or black friends, 
I wish you might come with us. You would be a second white mote 
in this winding spectrum of vividly coloured gowns, robes and turbans ; 
all stippling a living girdle of many hues across the hillside’s vast 
contour. There will be a plucking of home-made guitars, arid the 
hoarse unmusical voices of males entreating, by medium of a local 
ballad : 

Oh, Lucy Mor-gaan, whyfor youse no go home, 

Before youse shame your father | 


Amid the host of fantastically attired there will walk gleaming 
youths shaped in ebony flesh with Delian lineaments; nakedly free 
` save for ragged loin-cloths yet mantled with splendour as if each one, 
like Leto’s child, had but a moment burst his swaddling band to be 
“a god erect... 


and turned to tread the ways of Earth so wide ; 
While they, all they, had marvel to behold 
How Delos broke in gold 

Beneath his feet. ” 


These and the gay youths who grip roses between white teeth ; and 
to any girl who smiles upon him it may be one of them will transfer 
the gallant token to her mouth. - 

Balanced upon every upright head is a bundle of food tied in coloured 
cloths or packed in wooden, gaudily painted chests. If they be woman 
their burdens will, most like, be merchandise and babies. Tiers of 
yellow trays made from giant gourds stacked weightily on the frizzy 

. heads, heaped with such edibles as cooked rice, balls of cassava bread, 

dried foo-foo fish, kola and peanuts, not to mention reeking dainties 
wrapped in dual veils of mystery and palm leaves. You may not 
suspect (but many times I have been assured) all of it is “ veree fine 
African chop, good for blackman.” The star-eyed piccaninnies are 
captive cherubim, strapped and folded tight as cocoons upon their 
. Mamas’ backs: lean mongrels darting abjectly between advancing 
feet—all this noisy, colourful tribe of us making our dawn-way into 
the echoing hill. 

Rounding a bend near the summit, where the jungle begins to 
thicken, is a frail waterfall fleecing its waters down jagged boulders ; 
escaping from the jungle’s last fringe ‘‘like a white soul tossed into 
eternity, with thrills of time upon it.” Here the little monkeys 
delicately trapeze ; and there the heron-like “angel bird” stands 
motionless in a shallow pool as if he were a Japanese etching. (Be 
careful to allow night-marauding land-crabs to scuttle into pools with 
clumsy plops!) It is ‘pleasant to watch the young men strip and 
wash together under a falling skein of silver liquidity, their black 
limbs breaking the glittering arch “ as through a glass darkly.” 

Much guile needs to be exercised for defeating their artful pleas for 
“ dash,” either of my money or tobacco. To such as are my pardies 
I give to my ability, but there are many whom I must refuse. These 
become the disillusioned ones, the cynics who know me for the Scrooge 
I am. “Dis man,” they loudly declare, in voices sharp with dis- 
appointment, “ Dis man, he do go yonder ebery mornin’. One time 
he always dash me ceegret, but now he veree greedee, crabbéd man. - 
No good to blackman ’tall!’’ “Dash” or no “ dash,” some are my 
trusting pardies. These are the guileless ones into whose gentle, 
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lustrous eyes I cannot look without a welling up of gladness. They 
glide in upon me unawares from the moving throng, gripping my hand 
before I know them near... Nylander, Kabba, or other of that trustful 
band, with smile-flashing face lifted gleeful to the sky. Swinging my 
hand high as we walk he will be, for that is the way of friendship here. 

Far below lies a sleeping town spread beside the South Atlantic shore 
under a nimbus of fronded palms and blossom-clouds shedding hues of 
red and purple, yellow and cerise. From under this radiant panoply 
rises a slow, dull throbbing from one particular quarter of the town : 
it will be a solitary leather-worker beating goat’s hide into stiff, 
red-dyed pelts. 

Could you be here I would draw you aside to where a crooked palm 
leans dizzily over the hillside, and there, presently, would rise above the 
cobbler’s thudding a thin yet penetrating and dolorous cry, calling 
in the tongue of Islam his brethren to rise and to remember that there 
is no other Papa but God. As we listened under the rosy dome of 
morning we would feel, even though not understanding the words, 
that a sacred thing was being expressed. And I would remember the 
many times the guileless ones have held my hand, leading me to this 
tree ; and how they pointed tensely upon the town below bidding me 
note that tenuous voice of watchful faith. When they perceived this 
whiteman’s infidel ignorance they did not scorn, but gently, with a 
naive pride, interpreted Allah’s promise both for my present hope 
and possible salvation : 

There is no Papa like God. 


Infidel as I am, yet I would believe that this is true, for my pardies in 
.“ Darkest Africa ” have told me it is so. 


I]—By NIGHT. 


Be sure that when the moon has swung above the forest-hooded 
hills, and there are little fires flickering in solitary glades, then the 
potent voice of the tom-tom will cry out from between the naked 
knees of crouched negroes. It will beat and moan along aerial corridors > 
of night, answering and searching out far, hidden tongues of its baying 
brethren. If I am off duty it will lure me from my bed, and I will 
wander out to seek its source. I will come to lonely crossways, on a 
glistening stretch of wild bushland where flooding moonlight fills the 
hollows with a blue-green mist and burnishes the ragged leaves of 
banana trees. No matter by what devious track I travel I will have 
about me the noisy choir of a myriad crickets ; and there will be large, 
creaking bats flitting slantwise across the moon. Listening to the 
crickets’ aria, there are amazed moments when it seems there must 
be a Maestro Cricket suspended in mid-air conducting and unifying 
the orchestra of his invisible host, as the chorus of their concerted 
chirping rises with the shrill throbbing of plucked strings, or falls 
with rhythmic precision as wonderful as the unison of their little 
tumults. For the Rainy Season has ended and the whole land is 
liquid clear, lush and forceful with jungle fertility. And the tom-tom 
is the leaping voice of this fierce growth made audible. It licks its 
way into the blood and there is no part that is eased of its swelling 
wisdom. From the groins of the blackman it thunders, mighty and 
winged strongly with primeval ju-ju. It carries no peace to the heart, 
these tireless invocations of the witch-tongued tom-tom ; it is too 
adept in the exciting of passion. Conrad’s chromatic prose and 
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Masefield’s Merlin metres of the sea had, in days past, haunted my 
suburban span with echoes from the siren-song of tropical lands ; 
but now, on strange nights as this, when I walk in the lunar glory of 
such a land, I am bereft of joy. I only know it is the tom-tom that 
has evoked this stark unrest. 

I stand under the deep shadow of a cotton-tree watching unseen a 
circle of crouched, half-naked negroes squat around their fire, and I 
am gripped by a solitude of the spirit, a pierced torment of separation 
which the stark beauty of the night incites rather than heals. Only 
yards separate me from the tom-tom beaters, though I know myself 
divided from them by spaces wider than continents. Their rapt 
unity emphasises my loneliness ; of being far from my own land and 
kin. Bent reverently inward over the communal flame, they are at 
one with each other and the glittering vault above them: secret. 
intimacy binds them with the lovely mystery of the night. By day 
they are obedient to the whiteman’s dominance, but by night they 
withdraw from his path, silently shunning contact, furtively excluding 
him, resentful of his intrusion. All this the tom-tom chants to fret 
my breast with barbs of isolation. There is a part of me tempted to 
step forward and seek a friendly place beside them, but the reasoning, 
European part commands restraint, not willing to admit its racial 
fear of the unknown. 

Then it is wise to back away, for on other occasions E have known the 
tom-tom’s necromancy, pounding its passionate invocations until I 
trembled with the bitter grief of dividing seas. There is no comfort 
in the stars ; they, too, are alien. From where I look up on this other 
side of the world I see them woven into strange configurations. For 
now I stand at the back of the Great Plough where he cleaves his 
blue savannahs of the night, with the Pleiades, like jewelled birds, 
bright in his loaming furrows. ' 

It is best I leave this pulsing glade before the savage tongue of 
Africa binds me in its dark enchantment. I will go to Ascension 
village. Dreaming under jade seas of moonlight I shall find it ; with 
the lonely, glittering ocean surfing to the very palings of its compounds, 
and gliding silver fingers into the dark forest beyond. On a crescent 
beach, where palms cast venetian slats against the moon, fishermen 
pull at their seine whilst wives and “ piccans,” busy as blackbirds, 
pluck wriggling slivers of moonlight from the threshing haul. 

Those who are not fishing will be squat in smoky compounds, there 
under the purple cloud of the overhanging jungle ; resting by wood 
fires after the heat and toil of day. A quiet toasting of peanuts in 
iron crocks, a smeech of palm-oil ; the fat chucklings of naked, belly- 
distended infants; a low sweet tinkling from five-pronged guitars, 
and everywhere from the shadow of mango and banana leaves a lazy 
murmur of negro voices. This is the body and substance of Ascension 
village by night. The strong moonlight beats out clean mosaic designs 
over the winding road. As I pass along its deserted way, ghostlike 
and forlorn in my white duck suit, a boy’s voice cries softly, urgently : 
“Tt is youse, massa ? ” 

Most gladly I stop, and Young Kammadah, his slight loin-cloth 
shining around his dark middle like a white snake, and a gilt-gaudy 
fez on small, shaven head, glides swiftly to my side. Even to see him 
advancing is to know a receding of the tides of loneliness. I may not 
frequent Ascension regularly, but whenever I do so the sombre glowing 
eyes of Kammadah will see -me, and he will slip from his father’s 
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compound of many wives to run and greet me. His English is almost 
nil except for a few phrases he is learning from myself, but a rich 
eloquence of trust and candid devotion is in Kammadah’s smile, when 
the habitually melancholy eyes glow and suffuse under the stars ‘witha 
poignant, fathomless depth. Perhaps he is not really as beautiful as 
I think, only that I see him so by the light of this benison of peace he 
brings to my breast. But then, if he does this, surely he must be even 
more beautiful than I see! His small moist hand gleams with such 
black lustre that often I have the quaint notion a stain or tinge will be 
left on my flesh when those fingers are withdrawn. There is little 
attempt at speech, but whenever I look down at him he responds with 
a quick lift of that eager and delicately carved face of ebony. 

Sometimes we try to unburden our thoughts, but our thin bridge of 
words never stands the weight and always I am left with confused, 
inexplicable glimpses of his mind, as if it were a few intriguing jig-saw 
pieces whose whole picture I cannot conjecture. To-night he points 
to the stars and begins a laboured effort to express something until 
the ardent mental onflow overpowers restraint and he pours out a 
rapid, unintelligible spate in native dialect. At the finish the best 
I can do is to mutter with rather desperate vagueness: “ Yes, stars. 
You sabby stars, too ? ”?” It is utterly foolish ; he has not been talking 
about stars, as I at once perceive by the sudden blink of wonder in 
his eyes. 

“ Stars? Seni ?” He repeats in slow perplexity, ak helplessly 
at the studded sky for some clue to this strange word, but finding none. 
Then, with that inborn courteousness which is natural to Kammadah, 
he nods his head so vehemently as to slant the fez over his eyes, and 
thus enable him to adjust his wits and headgear at a new angle. 

“Yes, me sabby stars,” he asserts with a brave deceit to save the 
hopeless plight in which we find ourselves. 

I wish there was some-way of knowing how much of my own speech 
conveyed meaning to Kammadah’s mind. One thing I do know: 
he is much preoccupied in discovering a reason for the differences in 
the colour of our skins. Only after frequent walks with him am I 
beginning to grasp his explanation of this wonder. I am white because 
I come from a cold land, and if Kammadah came to live there (as he 
will do whenever I am ready to depart) then he too will turn into a 
whiteman, just as I am becoming a blackman. It seems a plausible 
solution in the face of my deepening sunburn! But I feel uneasy 
twinges at this complacent assurance of Kammadah’s that he is to 
live with me in England. Have I been telling him so when I failed 
to understand his words and took refuge in muttered “ Yes, me sabby,”’ 
and nods of blind agreement ? I am glad his English is so scanty, for 
I do not look forward to that day when he will know my words and the 
blackness of my heart. 

At the end of his village he releases my hand, stepping away and, 
as it were, back into his own people, saying as always : 

a To-morrow, youse come, yes? ” aM 

“ Perhaps,” I reply. 

He nods, watching me with those sad, shy eyes of affectionate 
possessiveness. Then he stutters because he is too anxious for me to 
know : 

“ Youse, I will watch. I will sees youse, me lead youse de way.” 

I go off on my solitary way but with renewed gatheredness of peace, 
which has passed from Kammadah into me. The tom-toms are crying 
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from the wild places of the land, but its ju-ju over me is muted for 
this night. For I know once more (and it is a girding up and a glad- 
ness) I shall have Kammadah to lead me back into the way of 
steadfastness, 


ARTHUR NICKELS. 


KEATS AND MARLOWE. 


HERE have been two outstanding tragedies in the history of 
English literature: the death of Marlowe at the age of thirty 
and the death of Keats at the age of twenty-five. Ifthe question 
were asked, which was the greater loss, most people, I think, would 
decide for Keats; but it is possible to agree with this while main- 
taining that the choice has nothing whatever to do with the merits 
of the two poets. For all loss is relative, depending on what we have 
left to us. Keats died at a most unfortunate time ; he was perhaps 
the one poet of his period who could have used, as Shakespéare did, 
the entire resources of the English language. Wordsworth had done 
great work in establishing a speech of “ natural and everyday life ” 
as a reaction against the “ gaudy and inane phraseology ” of later 
eighteenth-century diction; and though we cannot to-day endorse 
completely his poetic theories, we are bound to admit that a large 
part of his practice was a welcome and beneficent change. But it is 
probable that the break he made with the eighteenth century was 
too severe and that his insistence on the “ natural”’ in poetry carried 
with it a gross prejudice against the matter as well as the style of that 
century’s greater poets—leading eventually, in spite of Byron’s preface 
to Don Juan, to a sharp distinction being drawn (by so excellent and 
liberal a critic as Matthew Arnold) between the language of poetry 
“ conceived and composed in the soul ” and that “ conceived and com- 
posed in the wits.” 

Keats was probably the one poet of Arnold’s century who could 
have shown by his poetic practice the fallacy of Arnold’s dictum. 
Poetically he had two great influences behind him: the influence of 
Milton and the influence of Shakespeare. It is important in this 
connection to remember which of the two he discarded. “ I have but 
lately stood on my guard against Milton,” he wrote to his brother: 
“ life to him would be death to me.” And the same day to Reynolds : 
“T have given up Hyperton—there were too many Miltonic inversions 
in it....I wish to give myself up to other sensations, English ought 
to be kept up....” By “‘ English,” of course, he meant the whole of 
the language, not the limited part of it adopted deliberately and in 
keeping with his epic theme by Milton for Paradise Lost—which (Keats 
continues), “‘ though so fine in itself, is a corruption of our language— 
a Northern dialect accommodating itself to Greek and Latin inversions 
and intonations.”’ 

With such an understanding of the facilities of English, knowing 
that all great poetry is dramatic, Keats would not have been inclined 
to subscribe to any such easy formula as that furnished by Matthew 
Arnold to distinguish poetry of the wits from poetry of the soul. 
His own intensive reading of Shakespeare would have led him at once 
to the question: where is oné to draw the line? The crude notions 
of “ inspiration ” which satisfied so many poets at the close of the 
century would not have done for Keats—even though, by the irony 
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of fate, it was his own minor poetry which the exponents of “ look 
into your heart and write ” brought forward in support of their cause. 
The poet who rejected Milton, without disesteem of his good qualities, 
had already accepted Shakespeare in his entirety, an achievement 
which no other writer of his time quite succeeded in emulating. While 
being the friend of Lamb and the admirer of Hazlitt, Keats’s appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare, who by the labours of these two and Coleridge 
was just coming back into serious favour after half a century of 
extracts and adaptations, left theirs far behind in one important 
respect—in his recognition of Shakespeare’s importance as a working 
model, as the supreme expression of the “ Northern dialect.” 

It is by his letters that we know this certainly, but who can doubt 
that, given a life of Wordsworthian length, Keats would have shown it 
even more by his poetry ? He quotes Shakespeare continually in his 
correspondence, and we should observe that it is not the small, senti- 
mental part of him that an admirer of the Ladtes’ Pocket-Book could 
appreciate, nor even those parts most obviously ‘‘sublime and 
passionate,” but the dramatist as a whole—including those plays, 
unpopular in the nineteenth century, which we are inclined to think 
of as our own ‘‘ discovery ” : Trotlus and Cressida, Measure for Measure, 
Coriolanus and Cymbeline. The first of these he appears to have 
studied in detail; no one who had done so would have wanted to 
bother himself with the question as to whether the play was conceived 
in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ soul ” or in Shakespeare’s “ wits.” Either he would 
have dismissed the question as irrelevant or have eventually come to 
much the same conclusion about Wit as, in our time, Mr. Eliot reached 
in considering Marvell and Dr. Leavis in considering Pope. 

The loss of Keats, then, is great by almost any standard we care to 
adopt in regard to his actual works: whether we agree with Shelley 
(whose own early death accentuated the loss) that Keats was a 
“rival” who would “ far surpass ” himself, whether we agree with 
Mr. Middleton Murry that he would have had no rival outside Shake- 
speare, or whether we take the view that his ultimate place would 
have been somewhere between these two great poets, perhaps at an 
equal remove from each. His loss was great because of the dearth in 
succession, like the ‘death of Charles II of Spain, which, because he 
was childless, precipitated twelve years’ war. Like Charles, Keats 
died at an inconvenient time; unlike Charles, his death was not 
followed by a host of claimants for the * throne,” Tennyson and 
Browning inhabiting entirely foreign “ countries of the mind ” and 
not coveting that of Keats. 

Marlowe’s death was as different from this in its implications as it 
was in its actual setting. When he was stabbed in the “ tavern brawl ” 
{to adopt the old legend) and ‘‘ dyed swearing,” he had accomplished 
of his probable total output not much more than Keats had done of 
his. But there the likeness stops.. We know something of Keats’s 
mind from his letters ; we have some idea, to supplement his written 
poetry, of the direction he intended that poetry to take. Of Marlowe’s 
mind we know nothing ; of his life very little, after much strenuous 
research by Mr. Robertson, Miss Ellis-Fermor, Miss Bradbrook and 
others ; of his contemporaries’ opinion we have a number of veiled 
references, one of which appears -to compare his personal character 
unfavourably with Shakespeare’s. 

What we do know a great deal about is the development of English 
dramatic poetry in the years immediately following his death—for 
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this was almost entirely the work of one man, born in the same year 
as Marlowe, but who had scarcely begun his long career when Marlowe 
ended his short one. It is a great pity that the labours of many 
admirable scholars have not been able to prove more definitely the 
authorship of the early plays “ of Shakespeare.” For on this question 
depends largely the dispute as to the extent of Marlowe’s influence 
upon his successor. That it was great to begin with we can hardly 
doubt, but no discussion of it can introduce detail when of plays like 
Titus and the Henry VI sequence all we can say is that they were 
originally the product of several dramatists, including Marlowe, but 
that the versions found in Shakespeare’s works appear to have been 
improved by a single hand, presumably his own. For want of better 
evidence, there is always, of course, Greene’s abuse of Shakespeare 
as the “upstart crowe” who may have included some of his 
collaborators’ lines in his final version ; and it is among such flimsy 
stuff as this that any criticism of Marlowe in relation to Shakespeare 
would have to move if it wanted evidence outside of the plays the 
authorship of which (pace the Baconian Society) is established without 
question. 

But several important points can be made by taking into con- 
sideration these latter plays alone. The direction Marlowe's dramatic 
verse would probably have taken was indicated, most convincingly, 
by Mr. Eliot in The Sacred Wood. He based his opinion on The Jew 
of Malta, the play which has aroused most controversy and which 
most academic critics, and even the poet Edward Thomas, had accepted 
as a tragedy that began promisingly but degenerated into something 
else. Robert Bell, in the eighteen-sixties, took a different view and 
very.nearly anticipated -Eliot’s criticism of 1918 when he wrote of 
Marlowe: “ He had a quality of humour of a singular kind, which 
appears when it is least expected, in situations of grief and terror. 
We have a remarkable example of this in The Jew of Malta... a 
tragical issue produced by farcical means, and showing how closely 
tragedy and farce lie together.” 

Eliot’s view is not far from this. “If one takes The Jew of Malta 
not as a tragedy, or as a ‘tragedy of blood,’ but as a farce, the 
concluding act becomes intelligible ; and if we attend with a careful 
ear to the versification, we find that Marlowe develops a tone to suit 
this farce, and even perhaps that this tone is his most powerful and 
mature one....” Farce of this kind, we are reminded, is almost the 
opposite of what we mean by the term to-day: “ It is the farce of the 
old English humour, the terribly serious, even savage comic humour 
... the humour of that very serious (but very different) play, Jonson’s 
Volpone.” And Eliot adds: “It is something which Shakespeare 
could not do, and which he did not want to do.”’ 

So that already we are made aware of a separation, and have a faint 
idea that Marlowe and Shakespeare could not have developed along 
similar lines, despite their apparent similarity in those historical plays 
which were the beginning of Shakespeare’s career and the end of 
Marlowe’s. It is always dangerous to divide medium from matter in 
poetry, and we know’that in the successful poem they seem to become 
one and the same thing, but we can say tentatively that the influence 
of Marlowe was more lasting on the verse of Shakespeare than on his 
type of drama. Marlowe’s influence on Shakespeare’s versification 
was merged, with other influences, in Shakespeare’s final product ; 
but, apart from Edward II, from the concern of which with the 
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“ tragedy of princes” and the “crown of care” must have come 
Richard II and part of the second Henry IV, Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment of tragedy owed little to his predecessor. The verse he used 
owed a debt to Marlowe the amount of which we cannot trace ; but 
it is better to err on the generous side than on the other, for the balance 
of Shakespeare is great enough to stand it. His own’development of 
technique is of such colossal proportions that the contribution of 
Marlowe at the beginning is dwarfed by comparison, however great 
we estimate it. 

To compare either the tragedy or the comedy of the mature Shake- 
speare with those of Marlowe is to be made aware of the differences 
rather than the similarities. J am not saying that this is a question of 
“ matter ” alone (it could hardly be that), but I think that it is in the 
“matter,” the type of drama, that we first notice the separation. 
Take comedy, to start with. Shakespeare’s is roughly of two kinds 
(the division, at any rate, will do for the immediate purpose) : there is 
the Romantic comedy and there is the Satiric. The kinds overlap 
somewhat, but of the most clear-cut examples we can take 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream for the Romantic, and Henry IV and Troilus 
for the Satiric. The most superficial reader of Marlowe will be aware 
that the Romantic comedy can have little connection with him—but 
what of the Satiric? In Henry IV the satire takes the form of a com- 
mentary by the Low Life on the Upper (as Dr. Knights has pointed 
out) ; the Falstaff plot reinforces the Hotspur plot, and the latter’s 
eulogy of Honour is echoed by the speech of the fat knight : “ What 
is Honour ? a word... Who hath it? He that died o’ Wednesday.” 
Trotlus and Cressida uses a similar method, but with the additional 
disgust we should expect of a play written just before or just after 
Hamlet. Troilus isa deliberately unheroic treatment of the most heroic 
of all themes: the Fall of Troy. It is a satire on “ traders in the 
flesh,” with the politician compared with the bawd and war with 
lechery. It reminds one more of Swift (the Swift of The Voyage to 
the Houyhnhnms) than of any other writer before or since, but is 
possibly also the play of Shakespeare’s nearest to Marlowe. 

Certainly of the two examples we took, this “ satiric comedy ” 
bears comparison with the Jew of Malia better than would Henry IV. 
Falstaff is a “ human ” character, what Mr. Forster would call a 
“round ” character—in more senses than one. He grows old, and his 
nose becomes as sharp as a pen ; he babbles at the end of green fields ; 
he has a third dimension, as Mr. Gregory Smith points out, lacking to 
the characters of Ben Jonson. But can we say these things of 
Thersites, who occupies the rôle of “ commentator ” in Troilus that 
Falstaff does in Henry IV? I think it will be agreed that Thersites 
lacks this third dimension, this humanity, if not absolutely, yet by 
comparison ; and also that the lack is by no means accidental but 
according to the structure of the play. The commentary in Troilus 
is more important than the commentator ; in Henry IV (I am referring 
to both parts) the opposite is the case. There is satire in Henry on 
the theme of “ food for powder, food for powder,” but the individual 
interest of Falstaff overshadows it. The satire of Trotlus is satire 
continually underlined, like the work of Swift ; every phrase here has 
its ironic significance, every character his ironic twist ; we are never 
allowed to lose sight of the argument, and we should be innocent 
indeed if we finally missed the point. 

Marlowe’s Jew has nothing like this in intensity, in degree, but the 
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play is somewhat of the same kind. It has that ‘ spirit of observation ” 
and that “ touch of hardness ” which Sainte-Beuve claimed to have 
found in Madame Bovary. The subordination of the human interest 
to the ironic argument in Trotlus leaves us with a thesis that could be 
stated ; this is unique in Shakespeare, and may perhaps explain the 
success of the play in our time after three centuries of indifference, 
because we have been brought up on dramatists like Ibsen and 
Strindberg and Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose plays are practically all 
statement and nothing else. It is the play of Shakespeare which 
would lose the least if it were “ translated ” into prose, despite the 
frequent beauty of the verse which made it one of the favourites of 
Keats. Argument of such lucidity and force Marlowe’s tragic-farce 
has not, nor has it characters whose human interest seems to extend ° 
beyond the play. Its satire, like Ben Jonson’s, is less direct than in 
Troilus. It gains its effect by a distortion of character, to which the 
verse itself conforms ; witness the oft-quoted speech of Barabas, after 
he has brought the slave Ithamore : 


Be moved at nothing, see thou pity none... 

As for myself, I walk abroad o’ nights 

And kill sick people groaning under walls, 

Sometimes I go about and poison wells... 
It is a deliberately exaggerated horror, so grotesque, so Quilp-like, 
that “ tragic” seems a misnomer, as it did to Robert Bell and Mr. 
Eliot ; we see, even by this isolated example, how much fitter is the 
definition of the play as a farce. It is possible that the many critics 
who took it to be a tragedy that petered out after a promising start 
were thinking of The Merchant of Venice. Shylock, like Barabas, has 
his ducats and his daughter, and like the traditional miser of melodrama 
loses them both ; but Shakespeare has made his Jew a pathetic figure, 
almost a tragic one. Marlowe was writing something entirely different, 
and it does not matter how much Shakespeare took from Barabas to 
make his Shylock, as the result was so distinct. 

This mention of the “ pathetic ” raises issues more general than 
the difference between the two misers, and leads us to understand 
how Shakespeare developed from Troilus onwards, not only away 
from the Marlowe who died ten years earlier but from the Marlowe 
who might have continued his contemporary. For the immediate 
successors to Troilus were not satiric or ironical comedies, but the 
apex of Shakespeare’s achievement—the great tragedies, from 
Macbeth and Othello to Antony and Cleopatra. The scale descended on 
the side of tragedy, the terrible ironies of Lear, Macbeth and the rest 
being leavened by a sense of pity, 

: like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast ... 


It seems likely that the scale of Marlowe’s tragic-farce would have 
descended on the opposite side to Shakespeare’s : the emphasis would 
have been on the “ farce,” however grim and unsmiling ; the pathetic 
touch, the sense of pity, would have been absent. 

<- How does this theory fit in with the tragedies Marlowe actually 
wrote? We need not consider Tamburlaine, but turn at once to his 
greatest work, Dr. Faustus. This play stands alone among Elizabethan 
tragedies, and the reasons for this are several. It is a “moral” play, 
like Everyman, and is nearer in tone to the popular Church drama 
of the Middle Ages than to Hamlet or Macbeth. The procession of the 
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Seven Deadly Sins might have come out of medieval drama, allowing 
for the greater speed and subtlety of Marlowe’s prose ; and the “ new 


and important conversational tone,” noted by Mr. Eliot in Faustus’s ` 


dialogues with Mephistopheles, has also some connection with this 
primitive drama, in which natural and supernatural characters address 
one another in the most familiar language. 

There are other reasons for this “ isolation ”?” of Faustus. It is, for 
instance, the only Elizabethan tragedy with no death in it—or, if we 
take the end of Faustus to be a death, then the only tragedy with one 
death only. It is also remarkable for the manner of this ‘‘ death.” 
The Shakespearean hero suffers before he dies, and his death comes as 
` a sort of relief, with a swoon into pity: “ vex not his ghost,” “ good 
night, sweet prince,” ‘‘ dost thou not see my baby at my breast, that 
sucks the nurse asleep ? ” And the death is the end, the desired end 
even. The additional horror of Faustus’s end is that we know what is 
going to happen to him afterwards, and he knows it too. He is not 
going to peace, not even to extinction, for “ no end is limited to damned 
souls... .” 

I think that this difference (which can scarcely be exaggerated) 
has two effects on the reader or the spectator: the sense of pity is 
present, perhaps it is even greater than we feel for Hamlet, since 
Hamlet has gone to peace (despite the “ills that we know not of ”’) 
and flights of angels sing him to his rest. But the effect of Faustus 
is not so lasting ; what his end gains in horror it loses in credibility. 
In spite of the magnificent way the Catholic legend is kept up and the 
almost unsurpassed greatness of the final speech, we find that we 
cannot suspend entirely our disbelief, our sense of liberal doubt. 
We close Faustus with much the same questioning as the great 
American philosopher, Mr. George Santayana, closed Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. When the curtain falls on Lear or Hamlet or Antony, we find 
a sense of satisfaction that is lacking to Faustus ; we do not “ really ” 
believe to-day that Faustus has gone to eternal torment, so our reaction 
is a muddled one and partakes of some of that “ quaintness ” which 
we associate with all medieval plays, with the possible exception of 
Everyman, ; 

The difference goes deep, and I do not think it capricious to combine 
it with the difference we found in the comedy. “ Human ” is a vague 
term, but it signifies roughly the kind of appeal that we get from 
Shakespeare. It is what we mean when we call him “ universal” ; 
he is a sympathetic writer, like Dickens, even if he is also much besides. 
He has no “philosophy,” because any settled creed would be 
irrelevant to the human emotions which form his material. I cannot 
follow the distinguished Anglo-Catholic critic, Mr. S. L. Bethell, in his 
recent book Shakespeare and the Popular Dramatic Tradition, when he 
speaks of’ Shakespeare’s not being ‘‘ concerned with the nature of 
tragedy, but with the nature of sin.” In that very interesting book 
Mr. Bethell, in my opinion, goes much too far in his appreciation of 
the medizval element in Shakespeare’s work ; his enthusiasm for that 
aspect has led him to ignore or condemn the Renaissance virtue of 
compromise, of liberalism. Indeed, his view is far more tenable 
of Marlowe, whether or not there is any truth in the old legend of 
Marlowe's “ free thought.” As a dramatist, at any rate, if not as a 
man, Marlowe was the inheritor of the medieval thought ; Shake- 
speare, I feel convinced, was the supreme dramatist of the English 
Renaissance. 
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If we accept that difference from Marlowe’s actual written work, 
then it is not altogether absurd to “accept ” it from the work he 
might have done had he lived. For, supposing Shakespeare to have 
developed much the way he did, Marlowe or no Marlowe, then Marlowe 
would most likely have developed away from his contemporary, by 
the natural reaction of two great artists, much as Keats might have 
done, in relation to Tennyson, who wanted to “ make English as like 
the Italian as possible.” Keats, thus challenged, would, I feel sure, 
have exerted his utmost in making the language of poetry go the other 
and more natural way—for “ English ought to be kept up.’ 

Z R. C. CHURCHILL. 
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AM beginning to consider myself stronger than all those around 

me, and you know that the.good opinion I have of myself has 

only been reached after mature consideration. I have still got 
to work, not so as to be able to add the final polish, which is for the 
admiration of imbeciles. And the thing that is commonly so much 
appreciated is merely the reality of the handwork and renders all work 
resulting from it inartistic and common. I must strive after perfection 
only for the pleasure of giving added truth and learning. And, believe 
me, the hour always comes when one makes an impression and one has 
admirers far more fervent and convinced than those who are only 
flattered by empty appearances.” Who is the writer of these lines? 
An egocentric prig? A man who affects to despise the recognition of 
his contemporaries? It is from the letter of a son to his mother; a 
man of thirty-five, writing after a serious disappointment, reaffirming 
his faith in himself and in his art. Paul Cézanne seldom opened his 
heart ; throughout his life he was more adept at losing friends than 
making them. Perhaps those few lines from a letter, written seventy 
years ago, give the clue to his character and work. Not “ the final 
polish” but the “ pleasure of giving added truth and learning ” was 
his aim. To-day, thirty-eight years after his death, the battles that 
were waged by him and around him seem strange and unreal. 
The commission which is .preparing a list of famous paintings 
looted by the Nazis has almost a hundred Cézannes on its list. 
But even if his masterpieces are the accepted part of mankind’s great 
heritage, his personality is in many ways still a terra incognita. 

The most glorious period of French art was peaceful and petit 
bourgeois only on the surface. In reality it was an exciting, dramatic, 
volcanic age. Courbet called himself a painter of democracy—a title 
many would claim to-day. He was the first to revive the slogan “ back 
to nature’’; yet from 1800, the period of classicism, until the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century the outstanding characteristic of 
French artists was a respect for nature that now and then turned into 
almost idolatrous adoration. There-was nothing surprising in this 
longing for nature and all the implications of this spiritual movement ; 
after all, it was the philosophy of natural science that ruled the world. 
Materialism, positivism, rationalism, the theory of behaviourism were 
the great, dominant systems of human thought and the great slogans 
were coined through them. Realism and naturalism were the move- 
ments in art which reflected this conception of the universe. Courbet 
was the hero of the day—and of many days—ever since he had 
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exhibited his pictures in a wooden hut on the banks of the Seine. He 
painted, with immense letters, the word REALISM on the thin walls and 


collected all his paintings refused by the Salon. At first, of course, he ~ 


was a laughing-stock, mainly because it was said that he would only 
paint what he could see and touch, without using what he called “ the 
embellishing veil.” But realism triumphed in the end and even pre- 
pared the ground for its very own child—impressionism. 

Yet in these years artists were not exclusively interested in matters 
of technique. Once Corot had a characteristic conversation with a lady. 
She asked him why he blinked all the time he worked. “ To see better,” 
he answered, and added: “ and if I want to observe something really 
closely, I shut my eyes.” He wanted to stress the importance of 
“ looking inward.” And yet when Cézanne proclaimed the slogan of 
“away from nature!” artists and public alike were startled and 
bitterly antagonistic. He was looked upon as a madman—and not even 
an amusing one at that. Critics and friends felt sorry for the former 
student of law, the “ dilettante ” of whom his rich father had tried in 
vain to make a banker. When he came to Paris, it was a former school 
friend, Emile Zola, who introduced him into artistic circles. They had 
been together at the St. Joseph College in Aix. Cézanne relates how 
they both sang beautifully in the choir and during the processions ; 
both were members of the school orchestra. Cézanne played the trum- 
pet, Zola the clarionet. In Paris their friendship soon began to wane 
and finally they became completely estranged. There is a curt letter by 
Cézanne, dated April 1886, in which he thanks Zola for sending him 
L’ wore, that strange, powerful book about the tortured, monomaniac 

„artist. “ I thank the author of the Rougon-Macquart,” Cézanne writes, 
“ for this kind token of remembrance and ask him to allow me to clasp 
his hand whilst thinking of bygone days. Ever yours under the impulse 
of past times...” 

“ Under the impulse of past times ’’—that is, not under that of the 
present. Cézanne remembered his friend from the days of their youth. 
And Claude Lantier, the brilliant but frustrated artist, had many 
characteristics of Cézanne—yet the presentation of this figure in 
L’Guvre showed Cézanne how great the abyss between him and his 
crusading friend had grown. For Zola, though he was an art critic, 
never really understood Cézanne. The great writer never even hung his 
pictures in his home—he said he did not want his visitors “ to sneer ” 
at his childhood friend. And there was nothing surprising in this. How 
could the apostle of realism understand an artist who had forsaken 
both realism and naturalism ? 

Zola was not alone in this lack of understanding. No one ever 
encouraged this genius, no one ever bought his pictures in his lifetime 
except out of pity ; just as the Salon, where he sent his paintings year 
after-year, admitted his work only once or twice. Fortunately he did 
not depend on his art for a living. He never starved picturesquely in a 
garret, and, as he said himself, always possessed enough money to 
invite one or two poor painters to share his table. He was entirely 
self-taught ; torturing himself, despising any short cuts or outside aid, 
without any regular instruction. He exercised his art on Courbet and 
Manet. In the beginning Rubens, Velasquez and Delacroix were his 
favourites. Az first he put on his pigments thickly, darkly. Through 
Pissarro he was introduced to impressionism and his colours became 
lighter. He was never interested in technical effects. He despised the 
formal dogmas of painting, and followed the inner essentials. All 
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outside considerations were subordinated to them-—-and that was, I 
think, the reason why the style of his paintings changed almost con- 
stantly. He never worked according to any pattern. Every picturé 
was a new battle, a new solution to the age-old question. “ Realiser ” 
was the expression of his desire—which meant that he wished to express 
his thoughts, not merely paint them. He did not mind if his works were 
called formless, rough, uncouth. He had only one wish: to com- 
municate emotion ; emotion on the highest level, of the most varied 
nature. The great dilettante—perhaps the greatest of all—chose the 
most daring and exhausting paths; he swung beyond impressionism ; 
no longer content with impressions, he loosened forms and thereby 
achieved complete freedom. Technique was for him only a necessary 
evil to make things tangible which were invisible to the outside world 
and existed originally only in his brain. When he painted anything 
supra-sensual, he became entirely devoid of prejudice—like the artists 
- of the Middle Ages. He achieved a frank expression of his ideas and 
feelings through an almost childlike simplicity. Sotnetimes he almost ` 
became naive in order to transmit those essentials which lay for him 
behind the visible, dimensional world. 

His eyes were small, burning coals; his forehead domed ; his beard 
unkempt ; his appearance careless, almost slovenly. He had no timè 
for anything except painting. He worked feverishly; and no one 
really understood what the hurry and haste was about. He spent the 
whole day at his easel, yet “ ten strokes of the brush a day are too 
many,” he said. His friend, Vollard, sat for him a hundred and fifteen 
times, yet the portrait was not finished. “ It is difficult to fix a soul in 
paint,” Cézanne complained. It is thirty-eight years since the brush 
fell from his fingers. No one would dare to latgh at him or his work 
to-day. Not because, for a good many years now, half a million francs 
were paid for á canvas of his that would not have fetched a hundred 
francs in his lifetime, but because we know and feel he was the first 
man to suspect that the world appeared to be foolish and nonsensical 
only if viewed from the outside. He was in many ways like one of 
Ibsen’s heroes. He often asked the same question which the. great 
Norwegian posed so often: was it worth while not to make a com- 
promise ? ; was it worth while to hold on relentlessly ?*; was the effort 
worth the anguish ? We can answer the question for him. And we can 
add the judgment that no one had dared to utter during his lifetime ; 
without Paul Cézanne the art of painting would have remained barren 
and hopeless for half a century. 

PAUL TABORI. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS.. 


Hirrer’s PLACE In History. 


HOUGH the bomb last July failed to remove Hitler bodily from 
the earth, it did remove him, as the succeeding months have 
shown, from the commanding position he had held through a 
decade as the most notorious person in the world. The boil on the 
body politic, as it were, had burst. To-day the average man and 
woman in our own country no longer simplify this dread thing we call 
civilisation as being in its modern phase the product of one man: of 
“ that bad man,” as Winston Churchill in his monosyllabic and deadly 
technique used to say. True, the tired and unimaginative politicians, 
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or most of them, in their grim unchanging manner still train the 
concentrated blame upon the, devoted and single head of that one 
man; as witness Mr. Herbert Morrison, who, addressing a Manchester 
Council of Labour meeting as lately as February 4th in this present 
year, uttered the words, “It would have been so easy to stop this 
evil man.’ 

But the broad masses of our people, the simple folk whose im- 
pressions of life are more clearly and more truly taken, are no longer 
content to dismiss this most gigantic tragedy of human history as the 
product of a single man, one who, to boot, is more and more dis- 
tinctively marked out as an unpleasant little ‘racketeer, whose fevered 
and shallow, brain can encompass nothing more human or more 
elevated than the politicians’ graft, the professed sanctity of the State, 
as conceived by himself and his own materialist ambitions, and who, 
even in the sixth winter of his enterprise, when his country and his 
fellow Germans; men, women and children, are being harried, tortured . 
` and slaughtered, can offer them no better comfort than to urge them 
to “ take it,” to continue being crucified in the interests of their native 
land. No; the simple unlettered folk, whose judgment is nearly 
always truer than that of the intellectual (who knows so much that 
he often cannot see his own wood for his own trees, and works so much 
that he has too little time to think)—these simple people know full 
well that a six-year agony affecting millions of people throughout the 
world, and enacted to the accompaniment of increasing muddle and 
contradiction in the pretensions of every belligerent, cannot be the 
exclusive work of one bad little man. 

A sense of humour is one of the attributes of godliness, and the 
unspoiled children of God are not deceived by the political trash that 
is talked in war-time. What we cannot gauge is the reaction in the 
hearts of the simple souls in Germany when they hear or read the * 
trash that is meted, out to them by Hitler and Goebbels. No doubt,. 
and despite the poison which under the perverted name of patriotism 
more or less infects all minds in all countries, their reaction is more or 
less the same as that of other normal healthy people. Yet Hitler, as 
these lines are written, is still able to utter his doctrines, to give his 
orders and to command attention. Therein is presented to the mind 
of, man in general an undodgeable challenge. “ This man ” after all 
needs explaining. On January 30th last he spoke for sixteen hectic 
minutes before the German microphone, every word an insult to the 
intelligence of every reasonable person who heard him ; yet his words 
were fully reported in the newspapers of nearly every country in the 
world. The Times in London gave a column and a third to him. 
- The Royal Institute of International Affairs in London has devoted 
more paper, more documentation, more indexing, more ‘downright 
scholarship to the chronicle of this man’s speeches than to any other 
single object in its whole career. Millions upon millions of fascinated . 
readers, not German only, have in the past devoured the crazy vul- 
garities of Mein Kampf. And the whole world dances, and goes on 
dancing, till nerves are shattered and decency crushed, to the tune of 
this same Adolf Hitler, the tune that he has made not peculiarly but 
exaggeratedly and obscenely his own. This indeed needs explaining. 

There is no mystery about the kind of man that Hitler is. Of the 
world, worldly ; of the earth, earthy; with no sense of humour; 
driven hither and thither by his disordered hatreds, unchecked by any 
touch of love ; with none of Napoleon’s charm yet with all that mad- 
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man’s power and fanaticism ; possessing none of the ennobling fire 
that has so often in history enabled a Lincoln to stir the hearts of men ; 
his very voice grating, unmusical, shrieking; his matter repellent ; 
such is the man who has led the world a dance and has exerted a 
greater influegce upon his generation than any man exerted upon any 
generation since recorded history began. 

Could any fact be more pointed ? Its meaning more clear? Twice 
within living memory the world has been plunged into chaos and 
terror, and the whole foundation of civilised life undermined, by a 
militarist challenge which was symbolised by the name of one man ; 
and the second challenge is infinitely worse than the first in the range 
of its wanton and cruel destructiveness. No more than a quarter of a 
century separates Hitler from the Kaiser, but the horrors of a quarter 
of a century ago, though they seemed to us then to constitute the very 
limit to which human wickedness could go, yet dwindle into smallness 
by contrast with the devastating scientific abominations that to-day 
encircle the globe. Yet in one respect there is no change, namely in the 
utter lack of any reasonable purpose or recognisable sense in what we 
do. From the depths of our agony we cry that we are fighting for. 
liberty, yet the very mockery of the cry chokes us as it explodes in 
our throats, and the mockery reverberates through the hils and 
valleys of the starving and still battling countries that have been 
“ liberated.” No man will dare to hazard an -explanation of the 
purpose of human life ; for theology itself is limited within the bounds 
of a mystic, and therefore an unseeing, faith. The faith, to be sure, 
is as all-embracing, as good, as perfect, as satisfactory, as the love of a 
new-born babe for its mother: and as devoid of conscious under- 
standing. But in a few elementary essentials the love of God does 
give us the guidance we need in our ‘practical lite. All we need do 
is to trust God and to love Him. And that simple truth is given to 
us through revelation. It is all-sufficient. It may not explain life 
itself, but it does explain such incidentals as Hitler. 

It is a question of allegiance. For the very reason that we canndt 
understand the mystic purpose of our life, and are dependent upon 
faith, as a ship is dependent upon a rudder, it is necessary that we 
decide, not where we are going, but what leader to follow. If we 
decide wrongly, all that follows is wrong, just as, if we get into the 
wrong train, we go to the wrong place. If we base the argument upon 
this simple foundation—-and our intellects cannot understand anything 
except the simple essentials—it becomes obvious that the alternatives 
are terribly crude. The world has never yet chosen to follow the only 
Leader that could lead us where we want to go. Under any other 
leader we go wrong. Therefore, we are always landing ourselves in a 
mess. Now the human reason is adequate to the job of recognising 
when we are in a mess, and of suggesting that therefore something 
has gone wrong. Human perversity, however, is also strong. It 
produces oddities. One of the odd things in diplomatic -history is 
that we go on plunging ourselves into the same old mess as before. 
The mess gets worse each time, for the same reason that if we get into 
the wrong train, each hour of our journey takes us farther and farther 
astray. There comes a time when the truth.dawns and we see that 
we are going wrong, and our condition is getting worse and worse. 

Hitler (we may hope) represents such a crisis of enlightenment in 
diplomatic history. By a perhaps unconscious allegory he gives 
himself the very title of Der Führer; and no man can deny that he 
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certainly has been a leader. The whole world has followed him into 
the abyss. That is what happens when the world chooses to follow 
the leadership of men whose motive is that of national pride, greed 
and rivalry, and to pervert the ideal of patriotism into a mirage of 
selfish beastliness instead of a competition in unselfish seryice to others. 
It was no doubt necessary in the scheme of things that this Hitler 
should be the_very personification of all that is beastly and repellent 
in human nature, so that the eyes of the world should be opened and 
should recognise the fact that if we choose to follow the wrong leader, 
there is no limit to the badness into which we land ourselves. Hitler 
is the symbol of the false gods and the false ideals which nations— 
not the German nation only—are invited and trained to follow in 
a tradition of international rivalry which is not yet broken. 

In that point of view the last speech made by Hitler was of a most 
artistic completeness. He left nothing unsaid to illustrate the futility 
of his entire mental apparatus, as it were declaring to the world at 
large, “ This is the man you have enthroned as the arbiter of all your 
lives; the man whom by your folly you have empowered to destroy 
your happiness.” Mr. Morrison said it would have been “ easy ” to 
stop this man. So it would: but not by the sort of unredeemed 
remedies he himself on that occasion proceeded to outline. The world 
needs a spiritual revision of its motives, got a new political charter 
patched up from the old motives. Where there is no vision, the 
people do indeed perish. Hitler on January 3oth (the occasion being 
the twelfth anniversary of his accession to power) declared at the 
outset, with apparently unconscious irony, that “ a gruesome fate is 
exterminating men in their tens and hundreds of thousands, in villages 
and hamlets, in the country and in the cities,” a fact well enough 
known to his bewildered listeners; and proceeded to assure those 
listeners that they would “ ward off ” and “ master ” that fate because 
“since 1933 the German people have undergone an inner meta- 
morphosis.” The sad thing is that in 1940 there were Germans who, 
when told by Hitler (whose matter never changes) about their inner 
metamorphosis, as illustrated by the unhindered drive of their tanks 
through nearly every country in Europe, and by the pitiless rain 
of high explosives and incendiaries upon a defenceless London, no 
doubt felt their breasts heave and swell with pride and satisfaction. 
Four and a half years later the deflation of breasts coincides with 
the reverse experience of Russian tanks on German soil, of British 
and American bombs on German cities, and of refugees by the million— 
German by ‘race, Nazi by metamorphosis—streaming along German 
roadsin a blizzard. Yet we may be sure that only the indecent minority 
of Germans gloated over British sufferings in 1940. Human nature is 
made of better stuff. 

The tables to-day are turned. A B.B.C. home service news broad- 
cast the other day gave a description of a certain exploit in which our 
bombers held their bombs till a German train had entered a tunnel 
and then by a triumph of precision bombing sealed up both ends of 
the tunnel, describing the achievement as “ neat ” work. The number 
of British listeners whose breasts swelled with glee over that announce- 
ment was, we may be sure, very small. The official mind that regales 
the popular taste with such tit-bits underestimates and even insults 
the popular taste. The vast majority of people who have suffered 
do not wish any other fellow creature to suffer. One difference 
between the German and the British experience is that the Germans 
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had their easy victories first and their setbacks last, an order of events 
which places the greater strain on Hitler’s propagandist ingenuity. 
In such a difficulty he is fortified by the tactical advantage that he 
has no pride. The leading political gangsters, whose graft is the 
exploitation of the feeling of patriotism, themselves are incapable of 
such a feeling. 

On February 7th last Lord Vansittart, who specialises on the enor- 
mities of political gangsters, provided they be German, and who is_ 
well informed on that subject, declared in the House of Lords that” 
“ he had the names of certain very sinister Germans who had got out 
lately with false passports, and he happened to know not only the 
names on those passports but the identity of the creatures that they 
concealed.” He also “ happened to know the names of a good few 
of the worst Gestapo butchers and torturers in Norway. Norway was 
being denuded to bolster up the failing Fatherland, and when this 
process had gone a little farther it was highly improbable that these 
creatures would go back to the Fatherland. They also had their 
false papers ready... .” We may take Lord Vansittart. as a 
reliable authority on such a subject. Whether Hitler himself has a 
false passport in his pocket with a razor sharp enough to remove at 
short notice the subnasal décoration so peculiarly his own, or whether 
he prefers poison as the most effective way of abandoning his doomed 
Fatherland, we cannot know; but it is a fair guess that the said 
Fatherland will be the least of all the relevant considerations when 
the time comes. In the meantime, standing at the microphone, 
neither false passport nor poison can solve his problem. There is, 
however, always a formula at the disposal of guilty and embarrassed 
politicians. The particular German embarrassment being the switch- 
over from exultant aggression to cornered defeat, the answer is so 
obvious as not to need stating. For months past Goebbels has been 
painting the picture of an innocent Germany wantonly attacked from 
all sides and deserted by her allies. But Hitler’s lively resourcefulness 
took the matter a little farther. On January 30th he put it in this 
way: “ The Almighty created our people. In defending their exist- 
ence we defend His work.” 

Time was when Hitler claimed himself to be the creator of his people, 
and when his blasphemous henchmen, confident in their strength, 
attacked the Christian Church as a rival claimant upon the super- 
natural as well as natural allegiance of the German masses. The 
issue was even formally joined, and the Führer himself threw down the 
challenge that the Church must choose between Christ and Germany. 
So fantastic an ebullition of Nazi exuberance was so seriously staged 
that the entire hierarchy, the twenty-nine bishops and prelates of 
Greater Germany, signed a pastoral letter which was read in every 
Roman Catholic church in Germany, containing these astonishing 
words (astonishing because of the circumstance that bred them) : 
“ We, German Catholics, refuse to make such a choice. We love our 
German people, and if necessary will even sacrifice our lives. But we 
live and die for Jesus Christ, and we remain bound to Him now and 
in all eternity.” To-day, it seems, Hitler has abandoned his personal 
rivalry with the Almighty, and has reverted to an attitude he once 
before adopted by merely postulating the Almighty as an ally of Nazi . 
arms. It is one of the impressive features of Hitler’s historic rôle 
as a symbol of man’s misguided allegiance, that no stone has been left 
unturned to complete the work and to make of Hitler a conglomerate 
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of every sentiment that shocks the human heart, to the end, we may 
be sure, that man be driven at last in bitter disillusion back to the only 
allegiance that his soul desires and needs, On February 24th, 1940, 
Hitler spoke these words: “ There is one thing that I believe: there 
is a Lord God, and this Lord God creates the peoples. And on prin- 
ciple He gives to all peoples the same right. We Germans, twenty, 
twenty-two, twenty-three years ago, fared very badly in history. 
There was a revolution, and therefore we were beaten. Then with 
immense labour there began the revival of our people; and during 
this whole period Providence once again blessed our work. The 
braver we were, the more we were blessed by Providence. And in the 
last six years Providence has ever gone with us; for, believe me, one 
person calls it good fortune and others give it other names, but without 
this last approval no man can achieve great works. Only a few 
months ago I have felt more personally in-the profoundest sense the 
ruling of a Providence which accompanies men and sets them for their 
tasks.” 

He spoke thus after launching his great aggression in Europe, when 
his arms seemed unconquerable, and when therefore—according to 
his blasphemous parody of theological reasoning—the Almighty was 
helping the panzers in their drive. In the following year (October 3rd, 
1941), when he still thought himself to be on top of the world, he 
declared that men should “ pray to God, not that He should help one, 


for the support is not for us, but that He should give His blessing to` 


him who is ready to fight for his existence in a sacred and sacrificing 
manner.” Always it was the same thesis, that Nazi arms and-the 
Almighty were fighting together in the same cause. At that time it 
was an offensive cause. To-day it is a defensive cause; and the 
- Almighty is now, with remarkable agility, defending Berlin. Charles 
Dickens, whose genius in crystallising the seamy side of life was un- 
surpassed, gave us the classic definition of this particular kind of 
seaminess. “ Providence,” remarked Mr. Pecksniff, “ perhaps I may 
be permitted to say a special Providence, has blessed my endeavours.”’ 
In his speech of January goth, perhaps his swan-song, Hitler ‘spoke 
far more of Providence than in any former speech of his. He inter- 
posed much of his normal Realpolitik (about “ fatheads,” as he called 
them, who put their trust in anything except guns, about the Jews, 
_ etc.) and made some fairly descriptive observations on the state of 
Europe, as, for instance, his remark that “ Europe to-day is ridden 
with serious disease’’; but his main topic was what he called “ the 
spiritual rebirth ” of Germany under Nazi auspices and his own 
especial function in the dispensations of Providence at large. He 
harped on himself as an instrument of God, not in the humble sense 
in which all God’s children are His instruments, but in a narrow Nazi 
sense, as though God’s outlook were circumscribed by the borders of 
the Reich and indeed as if God and Hitler were partners in a great 
German cause. Hitler indeed was riding for a fall when he persisted 
in repeating this sort of thing in passage after passage of a pronounce- 
ment that coincided with the very Nemesis of his misdeeds, as every 
German now clearly foresaw. One can imagine the almost unbearably 
irritant effect upon German nerves of, for instance, this passage, which 
duly emerged in his speech of January 30th: “ To-day my life is ruled 
by the duties to which I am pledged. All these duties are concentrated 
in one single duty: to work and to fight for my people. I can be 
absolved from my. duty only by Him who called me to it. On 
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July zoth, when a bomb exploded within five feet of me/it was within 
thë power of Providence to kill me and put an end to my life’s work. 
The fact that on that day the Almighty protected me I regard as a - 
confirmation of the mission entrusted to me.” In the very next 
sentence he said it all again in different words, thus: ‘‘So I shall 
continue in the years to come to walk this path of uncompromising 
struggle for my people, undeflected by any misery or danger, and 
imbued with the sacred conviction that in the end Almighty God 
will not abandon the man who throughout his life wanted nothing 
but to preserve his people from a fate which they did not deserve.” 

It is astonishing how much unconscious irony can be packed into a 
few sentences by a man who, among his other defects, has no glimmer 
of a sense of humour, . At a moment-when the Allied armies were 
closing in from every side and had already. crossed the German borders, 
and when the three Allied leaders were already on their way to a 
secret destination near the Black Sea for a meeting at which they 
proposed to discuss what was to be done with defeated Germany, the 
irony no doubt fell chill and sombre on the bewildered and suffering 
German people, the more so when Hitler went on to prescribe the 
practical conclusion he drew from the aforesaid personal association 
of himself with the Almighty. He drew it thus: “I expect every 
German to do his duty to the last. I want them to bear every sacrifice 
that is and will be demanded of them. I expect every fit German to 
stake his life and body in battle. I expect the sick and the infirm to 
work to the last ounce of their strength . . . etc.” And the reward 
for such self-sacrifice ? ‘‘ We shall be entitled,” Hitler promised them, 
“to face the Almighty and to ask His mercy and His benediction, for 
no people can do more than that every one able to fight should fight, 
imbued with one thought, to secure the freedom and honour and thus 
the future life of theit nation.” 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that Hitler may indeed have , 
performed one historic function by thus forcing the issue between 
Christ and Cæsar, between man’s allegiance to his Maker and his 
allegiance to his political boss. In the long perspective of history it 
will no doubt appear to be the central distinguishing feature of the 
times through which we are now passing that the whole world has 
~fallen a victim to political tyranny. The entire scope of men’s lives, 
in their outward circumstance at any rate, is to-day dictated and. 
controlled by the politicians. Up to 1914 there was a measure of 
recognisable freedom in the world. Men went about their business, 
whether of spiritual or philosophical research, intellectual pursuit or 
mercantile enterprise, without the need at every turn to seek “ the 
government’s ” permit for what they did. To-day the major allegiance 
of every man, woman and child in the world is to the government, 
which has totalitarian, autocratic and almost unbounded power over 
life and death and over every aspect of human activity. Political 
governments are no longer the servant, but the master, of the com- 
munity. When in 1914, fortified by the incipient surge of a monstrous 
advance in scientific knowledge, and trapped in the helplessness which 
is the lot of those who forget their God, mankind plunged exultantly 
into a world war, whose motive was either the acquisition or the 
retention of the materialist spoils of the earth—at that moment the 
world. took a downward plunge which to-day, a full generation later, 
has not been arrested. ‘ ; 

The Kaiser was a mere symbol of the motives that actuated mankind 
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at large in this political anarchy let loosé upon the world, though many 
people honestly (but they were blinded by passion) believed the fault 
and the guilt to be exclusively on the side of those who at the time 
happened to be the belligerent enemy. The “ victory ” of 1918 was a 


mere paper impediment to the downward plunge, signifying nothing. . 


According to the normal attribute of true tragedy, the noble and the 
ignoble attributes of human nature were alike made operative in the 
downward plunge. Heroism and self-sacrifice were involved in the 
misdirected and chaotic crusades. The dead of 1914-18 were not 
indeed ever forgotten, but the pity of their vain sacrifice did not open 
men’s eyes to the tragedy of what was afoot. As a result of that war 
and of the universal conscription by governments of human life for 
its prosecution, all governments usurped, and never let go, a terrifying 
totality of power over their subjects. In conformity, however, with 
the natural law wheréby evil tends to destroy itself, this rank, unholy 
growth of political power was germinating the very demon that was 
destined to bring it down, by so bizarre and yet so terrible a reductio 
ad absurdum that the spirit of man would indubitably revolt against it. 
Hitler, the brooding corporal who was devoid of every human gift 
that contributes to the enrichment of life, saw his opportunity, and 
took it, of beating all the politicians in the prevailing scramble. for 
power. He succeeded so outrageously that, lo and behold, in the 
due time he was able to use an initiative over every other politician 
«in the wide world, and being a demon of wholly destructive and wholly 
unintelligent a bent, he contrived to plunge the whole werld into a 
second world war of gargantuan fury. What reasonable person can 
to-day, as he surveys the incredible havoc, say why this war is being 
fought, if not to persuade us that we must all retrace our steps, and 
enthrone in the human race a better allegiance than that of inter- 
national competition for the materialist spoils? Hitler then——this 
“evil” man—may after all be the agent of Providence, for good is 
indeed brought out of evil. By symbolising and illustrating the 
hideous depths to which mankind is capable of sinking when it gives 
its allegiance to false gods, he may indeed be the left-handed instrument 
of that moral and spiritual regeneration which alone can rescue the 
world from this hell of its own making. 
; GEORGE GLASGOW. 

February toth, 1945. 
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GERMANY BETWEEN TWO WARS.* 


That fabulous animal, the Griffin, is a blend of lion and eagle hardly less 
probable than that of the scholar and the propagandist. Yet in Lindley 
Fraser, previously Professor of Political Economy at Aberdeen, and for the 
last five years one of the pillars—the very few, alas, which have to carry 
that ramshackle structure—of Britain’s voice in German, for once this 
improbable blend succeeded. His lucid and convincing interpretation of the 

clash between factual evidence and psychological exploitation of Versailles 


* Germany Between Two Wars. By Lindley Fraser. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
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and its consequences is a masterpiece of conscientious, scientific research. 
His refutation of the German, and especially the Nazi, propaganda built 
upon the sands of this—intentional and unintentional—misinterpretation~is 


a piece of convincing propaganda that one would wish to be spread in a>~ 


million copies in German all over Hitler’s domain. The Fourteen Points 
myth, the stab-in-the-back myth, the continued blockade, the reparations 
claim, the “encirclement ” bogy: the whole stock-in-trade of Prussian 
militarism borrowed and inflated by Nazism is here, not for the first time, 
but with a previously unknown precision and clarity proved hollow, fallacious 
and largely mendacious. 

Yet all that is done sine tra, if by no means sine studio. With the attitude 
of the teacher (‘‘ we shall come back to that point in a moment,” or “ as we 
have seen previously ”), and with the detachment of the fair arbiter, Pro- 
fessor Fraser again and again blames Germany’s adversaries for stupidity, 
mistakes, shortsightedness. Thereby he renders more convincing his argu- 
ments against the wanton exploitation of fallacies and fences cynical 
repudiation of treaties and promises by Hitler, the misrepresentation of facts 
under the cloak of rigid censorship. In view of Goebbels’s evident prepara- 
tions for a new stab-in-the-back myth and another Nazi-militarist resurrec- 
tion, the psycho-analysis of the old one appears particularly important. 
“ Propaganda by itself could not have achieved the result ; it had to appeal 
to feelings already present in its audience.” Here is the secret of successful 
propaganda in a nutshell. Nor are the arguments against the Nazi “ living 
space ” and “‘ master race ” theories any less crushing, based as they are on 
facts and figures. A realistic, democratic and co-operative Germany would 
have been right in accusing her former adversaries of blundering particular- 
ism, shortsighted egotism, and lack of courage in drawing the consequences of 
a world revolution that demanded world unification ; Hitler Germany was 
cynically and wantonly wrong in accusing them of unfairness, broken 


- promises, or aggressive intentions. 


A few minor mistakes in the book are mentioned merely with a view to 
future revision. Leaving open the question whether it is justified to speak of 
“ rearmament,” with the investment of hundreds of millions, under demo- 
cratic German governments, as far back as 1925, it is certainly wrong to lay 
the blame for the German inflation at the door of “ Helfferich the Finance 
Minister and Havenstein the President of the Reichsbank.” Helfferich was 
never Reich Finance Minister, but—from February 1915 to May 1916— 
Imperial Secretary of the Treasury, a considerably less powerful position 
during the period of the financial sovereignty of the “ Laender ”'and long 
before any inflation ; and Havenstein, a shortsighted currency-doctrinaire, 
died at the end of the inflation period in despair over it, dismissed for that 
very failure by Schacht. Nor is it correct that “ up till the end of 1922 the 
mark, though depreciated, was no more so than the currencies of most 
European countries ’—with just 1/2,000 of its nominal value (p. 86). There 
is a complete misinterpretation of the twenty-five-year-old study, by the 


- author of this review, Propaganda as a Political Insirument, as backing the 


“ stab-in-the-back ” myth, while it was trying to deduce methods of peaceful 
rivalry and recovery, from war and pre-war experience in positive propa- 
ganda. None of these minor slips impairs in any way the great task accom- 
plished by the author: to dissect, with a surgeon's knife, the whole tissue of 
that malignant growth within the German body and soul which now, under 
Hitler, attacked humanity itself; and, thereby, to lay it open to the remedy 
of real statesmanship, let us hope, unhampered this time by narrow-minded 
isolationism and lack of constructive idealism. 

: EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY OF COMMON SENSE.* 


“ A moment’s reflection on the experiences of the last thirty years,” says 
‘Mr. Hirst, “ or a moderate acquaintance with the history of public finance 
during the last two centuries, will convince anyone that incapable or dishonest 
governments, by tampering with the currency, wasting public money, piling 
up debt and imposing unfair or excessive taxation, may wreck the prosperity 
of an industrious but too trustful people, and even deprive an independent 
self-governing nation of its economic liberties.” He was thus constrained to 
write this book, expounding the precepts and principles of political economy 
and the causes of wealth and poverty, in language easily understood by men 
and women of public spirit and common sense. The two words, “ economy,” 
meaning “ the management of a household,” and “ political,” derived from 
the Greek word for “ city,” having been passed down to us through twenty- 
five centuries from the ancient Greek city-states, the very origin of the term 
is itself a reminder that the practices of a State, financial or otherwise, ought 
to conform in principle with the practices of a private household. 

Mr. Hirst discusses the progress of wealth through the division of labour, 
the bedrock of free trade doctrine, and, after explaining the part played by 
labour and capital in the production of wealth, examines the problems of 
markets and prices and the law of supply and demand. For most of us, 
money, currency, exchange and exchange control are among the more 
forbidding aspects of the subject, yet the author softens even their apparent 
harshness and offers a helpful summary of the principles governing the 
exchanges between different types of currencies. The political economy of 
war, taxes and rates, interest and the Stock Exchange, all come within the 
range of his pen, before he turns to refute present-day misapplication of the 
phrase laissez-faire. Here Professor Eric Walker’s recent words would 
probably win his approval: .“. . . the Christian doctrine that inspired 
laissez-faire still stands: a rejection of the Duchess’s maxim, ‘The more 
there is of mine, the less there is of yours,’ the affirmation of the truth that 
other folks’ welfare leads in the long run to our own.” Two welcome 
features are the lively chapter entitled “ Fallacies and Maxims,” and the 
author’s use of anecdotes, like those of Sir Horace Plunkett and the ducks, 
or the cheque-book and the cow, or the Halifax horse-fair, and his use of 
such unconventional sources as Tom Moore’s ode, All in the Family Way, in 
apt illustration of the general argument. 

In political economy, as in politics, sociology and law, the choice for 
Englishmen and Englishwomen is, as Mr. Hirst says, between Cobdenism 
and Marxism, or rather between the Atlantic Charter of 1941 and the Stalin 
Constitution of 1936. He makes his own position abundantly clear. When 
commenting upon the revered institutions of collectivist economies and 
imported ideologies, he is an iconoclast. But his own ideal of a libertarian 
Commonwealth shines throughout his pages, for he shares Condorcet’s faith 
in the idea of progress and—despite their denial throughout vast expanses 
of the globe to-day—he puts his trust in-the ultimate ascendancy of reason, 
tolerance and common sense. Mr. Hirst has performed with skill the task 
he set himself. Princtples of Prosperity should be read by all legislators and 
administrators. It might well be adopted, too, as an introductory text-book 
for sixth forms and honours classes. 

. DERYCK ABEL. 
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HUMAN CONFLICTS.+ 


The psychologists of a generation ago held that the foundations of human 
conflicts lie in incompatibility between the sentiments of the conflicting 
groups, and so are due, in the main, to different nurtures rather than to 
defective natures. Dr. Brend’s book confirms this verdict by bringing 
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together a mass of evidence that “ the effects of training and environment 
far outweigh those of any inherited or instinctive tendency.” The book 
begins with an admirable survey of his theme. He has no use for Wilfred 
Trotter’s “ herd instinct ” (Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War) ; “ there 
is no vestige of evidence for a herd instinct.” He sees clearly where the real 
trouble lies. “ We must strive,” he writes, “ to eliminate those divisions 
between men which have always ‘been at the bottom of their quarrels, the 
national, religious and class divisions, and the clash between young and old. 
These cleavages are not based upon anything inherent or innate or un- 
avoidable in mankind.” What is needed, in other words, is like-mindedness 
in the community as well as single-mindedness in the individual. 

When Dr. Brend passes from diagnosis to treatment, he prescribes what 
seems to me likely to kill his patient. It is at least doubtful whether mankind 
is not better off with all the frightful sufferings caused by modern war and 
other lesser external conflicts than it would be with Dr. Brend’s remedy 
setting up new internal conflicts which might destroy the soul. Broadly 
speaking, Dr. Brand’s cure for group conflicts is to rid men’s minds of every | 
sentiment—every organised system of emotional tendencies centred about 
some object: religion, patriotism and the rest—so that human lives may be 
governed by reason coupled with no other emotions or conations than result 
instinctively from direct stimulation of the senses by the situation of the 
moment, Education, if Dr. Brend had his way, would aim at organising 
reasoned thought. But he would leave feelings alone, so that thoughts of the 
same thing might be as free as possible to stir different emotions at different 
times. Dr. Brend does not face the question whether a man whose mind had 
been trained on these lines could be expected to lead a consistent and 
effective life, or whether he would not rather be likely to undo to-morrow 
what he did to-day. He believes that “ in their individual transactions men - 
are guided mainly by reason ” ; but Sir Charles Sherrington seems to me to 
come nearer the mark when he says that “reason will play its part as a 
tool.” As a directive of conduct, intellect alone is neutral. 

“ Give a dog a bad name and hang him,” says the old proverb; and Dr. 
Brend, in his desire to destroy sentiments rather than to integrate and 
harmonise them, describes the building of a sentiment as the “ propagation 
of a derived emotion.” This propaganda, like most other kinds, is, he believes, 
generally undertaken for sinister or unworthy ends. He distrusts, in particu- 
lar, the motives of those who inculcate patriotism. But he never considers 
the constructive method of integrating every patriotism into one world 
loyalty. Religion, for Dr. Brend, is a worse evil even than patriotism. “It 
requires,” in his view, “ unquestioning acceptance of statements from the 


. priesthood, in the name of faith, which may be quite contrary to experience.” - 


But, if that were true, would not the Society of Friends have no religion at 
all? Dr. Brend never seems to have conceived the life of faith as “ personal 
and experimental ’—action on a hypothesis to be tested by experience: a 
hypothesis concerning the supreme reality which is also the highest good. 
On the contrary, he sees in religion little more than a battleground of 
churches, and he takes no account of cecumenical movements. On the whole, 
a disappointing book, despite its good beginning and its insistence throughout 
on the essential truth that human conflicts are mainly due to faults of 
upbringing, and particularly to false sentiments, rather than to some 
fundamental flaw in human nature. 
: MAXWELL GARNETT. 


VERDICT ON INDIA.* 


Mr. Beverley Nichols has spent a year, a war year, in India. At first sight 
the sharp contrasts of high-caste glamour and untouchable squalor look like 
a badly arranged garden to him and jar on his artistic feelings. Deeper 
study and prolonged acquaintance does not lessen his impatience with a 

* Verdict on India, By Beverley Nichols. Jonathan Cape. 128, 6d. 
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caste-bound,. past-bound. people, and his impatience crystallises into 
animosity against the main carrier of the caste-thought, the Hindus, more 
especially Gandhi. “ Hinduism is a hotch-potch of almost every-fear, dream 


‘and delusion which has ever drifted through the tangled jungle of man’s 


brain,” If Gandhi professes to acknowledge no caste-barrier, he simply does 
not believe him. With increasing gloom he views the various aspects of 
Indian life and art. To him, a Westerner, India remains a land which time 
forgot, a land hopelessly out of tune with the progressing rest of the world. 
“ India is a gigantic series of negatives.” Indeed, he thinks that only the war 
and its forcible development of the science of mechanics, of engineering, of 
planning, might bring about a change in India’s conception of life. In this 
gloom he encounters only one pinprick of light—he calls it a dream: 
Pakistan, the Muslim Empire. India has roo million Muslims, bitterly 
opposed by the Hindus, 180 million caste Hindus, and 60 million non-caste 
Hindus. These roo million Muslims are distributed over Baluchistan, Sind, 
the Punjab, the North-West Frontier and the greater part of Bengal. Their 
leader is Jinnah, immaculate in his European clothes, controlled of voice, but 
inflexible in his convictions. This is a man whom the European Beverley 
Nichols can understand, in whose mission he is willing to believe. “ Divide 
and quit ” is Jinnah’s demand to Britain; then everything will be well. 
Divide India into a Hindu and a Muslim Empire now, but keep order for a 
while and quit some time later. The point is, neither Jinnah nor Mr. Nichols 
can quite see how much later. His book will at least help you to understand 
the magnitude of the problems, and the author agrees that he is over-simplify- 
ing their implications. “ 
: IsLE BUNBURY. 


THE DANUBE BASIN.* 


This addıtion to the International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
siruciion is an important contribution to the understanding of one of the. 
most perplexing problems of our time. The excessive economic nationalism of 
all the countries of Central and Eastern Europe has had a great share in prepar- 
ing the soil for the present world catastrophe: Professor Condliffe’s Preface 
rightly speaks of the “ essential bankruptcy of central and eastern Europe ” 
in 1931, and poignantly adds that the totalitarians “ climbed into power on 
the backs of the unemployed.” Professor Basch is a well-known Czecho-* 
slovak economist who has played a prominent part in the economic affairs 
of his country, and has represented his country at many international 
conferences on economic and financial questions. His main theme is the 
protectionist policy of the Danubian States and its disastrous consequences 
after the great slump of 1929. The disintegration and decline of trade was 
appalling. A characteristic feature was the introduction of strict control of 
foreign exchange, which led to a new aggravation of protectionism, to import 
licences, barter trade, clearing agreements, export subsidies, etc. Excessive 
tariffs and import prohibitions kept prices within the countries high, while 
the governments or official corporations paid subsidies to exporters to enable 
them to sell much cheaper abroad. A more insane system could hardly be 
imagined. The unwillingness of the Danubian countries to give one another 
adequate trade facilities, and the lack of interest of France and Britain, paved 
the way for Nazi Germany, who offered the agrarian countries a large market 
and thereby secured complete predominance in their economic life. Professor 
Basch sees the remedy in the industrialisation of the backward countries of 
South-Eastern Europe which are largely over-populated, and in the 
abandonment of excessive protectionism, in particular-of the system of 
Bilateralism. 

* . FREDERICK HERTZ. 


Du” pu Basin and the German Economic Sphere. By Antonin Basch. Kegan 
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THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 


TELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY, in a recent message to the 
FF iors, said in a sentence with a Cromwellian touch about it, 

“Let us first see that we thoroughly finish this matter.” All 
agree that, until victory in Europe is won, or at least clearly within 
grasp, the present Coalition Government in this country should 
continue. The co-operation of parties has enabled it to render immense 
service in the war. And it is natural to ask why the same powerful 
machinery should not continue in order to deal with the tasks of peace, 
which at home and abroad loom so formidably before us. A geņeral 
election there must certainly be. The present House of Commons was 
elected ten years ago. It represents 1935, not 1945. Democracy means: 
nothing unless it means the right of the nation to decide the broad lines 
of policy to be pursued in its name and on its behalf, and at no excessive 
intervals. It is precisely because the tasks of peace at home and abroad 
are so formidable that the Parliament and Ministry which are to handle 
them should be alive and strong, invigorated by a fresh mandate from 
the people. i 

That is not disputed. But a point not always realised is that a general 
election would be merely a pretence of self-government if it did not- 
bring before the constituencies competing persons, policies and pro- 
grammes between which they might choose. If the leaders of the 
parties were to agree privately together on a single programme, andas 
a joint Ministry ask for a renewal of the nation’s confidence, they 
could not place in the field separate teams of candidates to oppose one 
another. If all approved the same Government and advocated the 
same policy there would be nothing for the electorate to do, except to 
countersign the agreed lists of men and of measures. It is as though a 
jury, empanelled to try a case, were merely to be informed that the 
opposing counsel had settled out of court, and to be direeted to enter 
a formal verdict accordingly. A general election without competition 
between parties would be democratic only in form ; in effect it would 
follow the totalitarian principle of rule by a single party. 

Suppose, however, that such an attempt were made. Without 
doubt revolt against it would be widespread. For prefabricated houses 
to live in, there is much to be said; but to a prefabricated House of 
Commons the British people would never consent. The leaders of the 
Liberal and Labour parties, if they were to agree to such a course, 
would find their action repudiated by all the more vigorous elements 
among their followers. Local associations all over the country would 
not submit to sitting Conservative members enjoying an unopposed 
return—as has been the rule, unavoidably, at the war-time by-elections. 
New Radical and Socialist parties would certainly spring into existence, 
and independent candidates would also come forward in large numbers. 
It would be an election of confusion and turmoil. In all probability 
a considerable proportion of the unorthodox candidates would be 
returned. Then the next House of Commons might prove to be a chaos 
of groups and individuals. It might provide no stable majority at all. 
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No one would know what kind of Government could be formed, or how 
long any Ministry would last. Nothing could be worse for the firm 
conduct of home and foreign affairs than such a situation. The only 
outcome could be another dissolution after a short interval, and another 
election, this time on the customary lines of organised competition 
between established and responsible parties. 

Both the Liberal and Labour leaders clearly see that an election free 
from -prior manipulation is indispensable. Recognising that a general 
election should not take place until the war has been won, both have 
announced that they will then resume political independence. Only 
by that means can the people have a réal opportunity to decide the 


character of the Government which is to make the peace and be ' 


responsible for the legislation and administration of the coming years. 
It is clear that this-decision is right. 

The question then arises for Liberals whether they have any part 
to play in the contest, or whether the issue should be left to the two 
parties which during the inter-war period have been the largest. ‘That 
period was one of the least creditable in the modern history of Britain. 
Its record in the field of social and economic reform was meagre ; in 
international affairs it was disastrous. Twice the Labour Party 
succeeded in attaining office. But it had never won the confidence and 
support of the bulk of the progressive-minded part of the nation. Its 


Ministries were precarious, short and unproductive. Can anyone recall. 


a single measure of importance during the course of those two unhappy 
administrations likely to illuminate the records of British history? 
For the rest of the twenty years the country was under the control of 
the Conservative Party; the Governments in power were either 
straightforward Conservative administrations, or else combinations in 
which the Conservative elements, by virtue of overwhelming strength 
in the House of Commons, were completely predominant. Taking a 


broad survey of those two decades they may be seen as an almost, 


unbroken stretch of typically Conservative rule. 

That record, like the history of the years that went before, offers no 
temptation to Liberals to cease their activities, to dissolve their 
organisations and to join en masse the ranks of the Tories. Nor does 
recent experience conduce to a change of view. Prominent among the 
needs of our time is the transformation of our deplorable industrial 
towns and the protection and redemption of the countryside. The 
bombing of the cities has been a tragedy and a disaster, but it is also an 
opportunity. A vigorous policy of Town and Country Planning is 
clearly essential. Large powers of speedy action must be conferred upon 
the Planning Authorities. But they are doomed to futility unless the 
root question of land use and land acquisition is first settled. For four 
years this basic matter has been tossed about in constant discussion in 
both Houses of Parliament. At the end we find that the powerful 
interests concerned have succeeded in blocking any effective proposal. 
A Coalition, with all its advantages for particular purposes, has dis- 
advantages also. Any one element can impose a veto on the rest; a 
stubborn resistance from any influential section of its parliamentary 
supporters may paralyse its action. So it has been in this case: the 
present Government has proved powerless to produce any plan at all 
for settling this fundamental issue. It has now to be fought out in 
the constituencies, and in that contest Liberals certainly cannot be 
found among the defenders of private interests against public. 

It may well be the same in another great matter, likely to take a 
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leading place in the politics of the near future—the increasing control 
over industry of monopolies or semi-monopolies. Here Liberals have 
long held clear and emphatic views. They were expressed as far back 
as the general election of 1929, when the programme of the Liberal 
Party in the economic field had been formulated in Britain’s Industrial 
Future (“ The Liberal Yellow Book ’’). Here again, if effective action 
is wished for, the nation would be unwise to put its trust in the 
Conservative Party. The influence of the great consolidated industrial 
interests is far too powerful in its ranks and its counsels to permit it 
to formulate a policy with independence or apply it with zeal. Other 
examples might also be quoted. 

If it remains true that Liberalism | cannot accept absorption by 
Toryism, neither may it surrender the causes for which it stands into 
the hands of the Labour Party. And that for two reasons. 

First, the Labour Party rests avowedly upon a class basis. As“the 
late Archbishop Temple wrote: “ To a considerable extent, though 
not by any means completely, the Conservative and Labour Parties 
represent the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’ respectively. That is 
politically unwholesome...” The government of the nation should be 
representative of the whole nation, divided according to different 
views held on the nature or the speed of political or social changes, on 
Imperial or international issues, or the like. It should not be divided 
merely on lines of personal interests—landlords, rentiers, “ big business’”’ 
on the one side, trade unionists and workers in general on the other. 
Affairs of State are far too diverse and too complex to fit into that crude 
differentiation. Liberalism has always stood for the independence of 
national politics from class control, seeking rather an impartial justice. 
Certainly that justice must prove disadvantageous to those who are 
privileged, and advantageous to those who have been oppressed. But 
let the necessary measures be taken because they are just, and not 
because they are lucrative to this body of voters or to that. : 

Secondly, the Labour Party has tied its fortunes to the principle of 
Socialism—the abolition of the profit motive over the more important 
parts of the economic field, through the nationalisation of the principal 
industries. This is not the place in which to embark upon that 
perennial controversy. Enough to say that Liberals do not agree that 
such a policy could be relied upon to achieve the aim in view-—to 
improve the opportunities of employment and the standard of living of 
the people. It might well have precisely the opposite effect. Hmagine 
a world competition in which British industry in the hands of an 
ultra-monopoly, that of the State, were pitted against United States 
industry directed by private enterprise, and the result might prove to 
be a catastrophic fall in British exports, with the consequence of wide- 
spread unemployment and national decline. Greater efficiency of 
management and energy of salesmanship might or might not ensue from 
a transfer of industrial ownership to departmental authorities or public 
corporations ; it seems probable that it would not. The Russian experi- 
ment is far too new, and the conditions as to markets and the freedom 
of labour in which it operates are far too different from our own, to 
allow us to hold that the Socialist case has been already proved. 

If there is substance in these contentions, the conclusion must be 
that the country should not be put into the dilemma of being forced 
, to choose between two alternatives, both of them bad. It is wrong 
” that the electorate should be told, “ If you do not, want Toryism you 
must have Socialism, and if you do not want Socialism you must have 
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Toryism.” At once the question will be asked: “ But what if we 
want neither?” 

Broadly, there are in fact at the present time three policies, and not 
only two, between which the citizen, in this and many other countries, 
is called upon to choose. The first, appealing, everywhere and always, 
to a great proportion of mankind, is that of Conservatism—essentially 
a nervousness of change ; a preference for the evils that we have rather 
than for the risk of others, perhaps worse, that might replace them ; an 
admiration, on the whole, for the past or the present and a scepticism as 
to the future. The other two policies are both progressive : supported by 
those who, by temperament, are more impressed by the evils that exist, 
are willing to run risks in order to get rid of them, and to be adventurous 
in seeking to promote the greater welfare of mankind. But during the 
pregent century this vast body of forward-looking people, agreed as to 
ends, are divided as to means—part accepting the simple, attractive 
generalisation of Socialism, and part not. That is why the old easily 
understood division into two parties—with different names in different 
places or at different times, but essentially of Conservatives and Pro- 
gressives—no longer holds good. That is why the limitation in this 
country at the present time to two parties will not suffice, and the need 
exists, not only for a Conservative Party and for a Progressive Party of 
Socialists, but also for a Progressive Party of non-Socialists: that is 
to say the Liberals. 

This situation is fully understood by an increasing number of people 
who, in view of the approaching election, are coming forward to promote 
a Liberal revival. Local Liberal Associations that have been inactive 
are being reconstituted, and prospective candidates, especially young 
men who have been serving in the forces, are offering themselves in num- 
bers throughout the country. The defection, fourteen years ago, of the 
Liberal National group, and its gradual absorption by the Conservative 
Party, from which it has long been indistinguishable, is regarded as a 
thing of the past, leaving no impression now on the solidarity of the 
Liberal organisations. The Party’s programme, based on principles that 
do not change but with fresh proposals framed to meet the urgent needs 
of the present time and the impending future, has been reformulated. It 
may be found in a series of resolutions discussed and adopted at itsrecent 
Annual Assembly, and will no doubt be summarised in a manifesto by 
the leaders when the election is at hand. In home affairs the policy in- 
cludes large proposals dealing with Social Security, Land-use, Town and 
Country Planning, Housing, Public Health, Education, the encourage- 
ment of Research, the strengthening of Agriculture, the better organisa- 
tion of Industry, with control of Monopolies, expansion of International 
Trade ; and, as speedily as the conditions permit, the abolition of the 
multitudinous war-time regulations restrictive of liberty. In addition, 
it urges the need of a reform in the system of election to enable it to 
ensure a true expression in Parliament of the desires of the people. 

With international affairs it is not necessary here to deal, for in main 
principles the policies of all three parties are largely agreed. The 
disarmament of Germany and Japan; the establishment of a great 
organisation to safeguard peace, at first among the United Nations but 
ultimately world-wide ; its nucleus the sustained unity of the British 
Commonwealth, and its alliance with the United States and Russia ; 
armed force at the command of that organisation, sufficient to ensure its 
purpose—all this will be the declared aim of the whole nation. That very 
agreement will give to the policy a strength propitious for its success. 
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It is wrong to say that Liberalism is no more than a middle party, 
picking its steps between Toryism on the one hand and Socialism on the 
other. It has, as it has always had, its own policy, founded on its own 
established principles ; those principles based on its own reading of the 
ends set by ethics for politics and economics to pursue. Before the 
Labour Party came into existence those ends, and the ways to seek 
them, had been declared; and if that Party did not exist to-day, or 
split into two and disappeared to-morrow, those same ends would still 
be sought by Liberals, and by the methods and through the proposals 
that are now presented. 

What the outcome shall be it is for the thirty millions of voters to say. 

SAMUEL, 


THE JUNKERS. 


T is often said nowadays that East Prussia is the heart and home of 
Junkerdom. In fact, it is one of the centres of the Junkers, but not 
the only one nor the most important. The Junkers are essentially 
Prussian. They are the large landowners of noble stock who have 
passed through the officers’ corps, in which the younger sons find their 
permanent profession. Those who distinguished themselves in 
administration formed the immediate entourage of the Prussian Kings 
and German Kaisers, and filled the most important offices in the civil 
services. Their strength as a class lay, however, in their close contact 
with their lands. They did not succumb to the meagre pleasures of the 
court and become absentee landlords,-but administered their estates 
themselves, thus retaining till to-day a strong flavour of provincialism, 
which earned for them the name of Krautjunker (hobbledehoys). In the 
rural communities they were, up to 1872, masters of the church, of the 
police, of jurisdiction, and the chief employers ; and after 1872 they 
retained the substance of these powers, as indeed to a large extent after 
1918. By virtue of the peculiar franchise in Prussia up to 1918 they were 
-able to dominate the Prussian government, and through Prussia the 
Reich ; and the army, which was not subject to Parliamentary control, 
was their instrument. While in other parts of Germany, particularly in 
Mecklenburg and Hanover, there were many autocratic great land- 
owners, these lacked the cohesion and the discipline which service in 
the officers’ corps gave the Prussians. At the same time, after 1866, the 
military forces of the other German states were reorganised on the © 
Prussian model and under Prussian control, the Prussian cadet schools 
were enlarged, and the spirit of the Junkers infected the whole of the 
German nobility. These cadet schools have the position in German 
literature that Rugby and Harrow have in ours. 

There are many impoverished Junker families, living in considerable 
modesty on small estates. But if we confine our attention to estates of 
500 hectares (1,250 acres) and over, we find them distributed as follows 
(according to the census of 1933). In East Prussia there are 541 estates 
over this size, occupying about one-quarter of the cultivated area of the 

-province ; in Pomerania 997, occupying nearly three-sevenths; in 
Brandenburg gor, occupying about two-fifths ; and we might add their 
neighbours in Mecklenburg, where there are 583, occupying about 
three-sevenths of the cultivated area. Nowhere else in Germany, 
except in Hanover, is there such a concentration of large estates. The 
traditional centres of Junker power are Brandenburg and Pomerania. 
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It was from the Mark (Brandenburg) that the Prussian kings tra- 
ditionally drew their high officials ; here lived the Alvenslebens, the 
Schulenburgs, the Bismarcks, etc. When Fontane went on the search 
for the seats of notable Prussians, he wandered through the Mark. 
The Pomeranians were known for their loyalty, the East Prussians for 
their excellence in war. The loyalty of the latter was, however, till the 
time of Frederick the Great, rather uncertain. The Great Elector wrote 
in 1667: ‘‘ Caress the [East] Prussians, but keep an eye on them” ; 
and Frederick William I had to take measures to prevent them from 
taking service with the Polish king, in particular ‘putting all the 
youngsters into tle cadet schools. Even Frederick the Great wrote in 
1768 that the East Prussian nobility had, during the Seven Years 
War, shown itself “ more Russian than Prussian, and capable of all 
the baseness attributed to the Poles.” He, too, sought to win their 
loyalty by putting all the youngsters into the cadet schools, giving 
their ambition and their turbulence an outlet in the army. In order 
to preserve the class of Junkers as a reservoir of officers Frederick made 
it illegal for their estates to be bought by any other class. 

Politics in the modern sense begin in Prussia after her humiliation at 
the hands of Napoleon. The middle class, particularly the intelligentsia, 
was pressing for a share in government, for a united Germany, and for 
the abolition of caste barriers. The Junkers profited considerably from 
the liberation of the peasantry, for they were able to enlarge their 
estates by buying up peasant property. But as early as 18x11 centres of 
resistance to bourgeois demands began to be formed, which provided 
the moral backing to the King when he refused the promised con- 
stitutional reforms and began the fierce suppression of the liberals in 
1818. It was Pomeranian Junkers who created the ideology of reaction 
at this time, and who later formed the core of the reactionary con- 
servative party in Prussia, the Gerlachs, the Belows, Thadden, Pilsach, 
Kleist-Retzow, Puttkamer, etc. Up to 1830 their activities were mainly 
in the sphere of religious politics. The unrest in German public life was 
attributed to the breakdown of orthodox belief, and they sought to 
restore the political acquiescence of traditional protestantism. Ludwig 
von Gerlach, who held various high positions of state and remained the 
- Junker political leader up to 1866, became the confidential adviser on 
religious policy to Frederick William III and IV. He actively supported. 
the suppression of heretical priests and rationalist theologians, initiating 
the agitation against the rationalist theological professors of Halle 
University in 1830. But he sought, too, to prevent State intervention 
in religious matters. For him, absolutism was as much a “sin” as 
rationalism ; Frederick the Great was a ‘‘ monster ” in his view, both 
because of his impiety and because of his dictatorial attitude to the 
Junkers. He attempted to revive a religious attitude which would 
sanctify not only the King but also the nobility. This attitude could 
find a more ready expression on the provincial estates of the Pomeranian 
Junkers. Many of them succumbed at some time or other to a sectarian 
pietism, holding emotional services in which labourer and Junker 
proclaimed their religious fervour and their salvation, themselves 
preaching to their villagers. In their lands they tried to become lord, 
judge, police, employer, and priest rolled into one. This was too much 
for the State, which had to put a stôp to it, and even put some of these 
Junkers under official surveillance. The political principle of this 
behaviour they found in the Swiss writer, Haller. They believed, as 
Gerlach put it, in ‘ Right from above, in contrast to that from below 
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and to absolutism.” Based on the Bible and Lutheranism, it was a 
principle “ strangely appropriate ” (as a German nationalist says) to 
their social position as provincial nobles. 


After 1830, when the constitutional movement again raised its head | 


in Germany, these nobles entered on an openly political course. Gerlach 
founded the Political Weekly (1831-41) as an organ of conservative 
opinion, to which bourgeois conservatives like Savigny and Ranke 
contributed. Here there was carried on a continual polemic not only 
against revolutionary doctrines, but also against any extension of 
Prussian State power, against the bureaucracy, against anything 
which might weaken the power of the nobility. Gerlach uses the 
strongest expressions against the growing German patriotism which 
put national interests before the preservation of traditional privileges. 
Patriotism is for him a“ sin,” and he indignantly repudiated Radowitz’s 

statement that “ Germanism” was a higher ideal than the Prussian 
staius quo. His attitude to foreign powers was entirely dictated by 
their form of government ; wherever there was an autocracy he saw 
an ally. It was therefore natural that during the Revolution of 1848 
the Gerlach group became the focus of resistance to the middle class, 
and the prop of the vacillating King. The programme of resistance was 
formulated by Gerlach at the assembly of Junkers in August : *‘ patron- 
age, police, and the patrimonial courts are duties rather than rights.” 
It was this group which proposed Count Brandenburg as the man who 
would disband the Prussian National Assembly, and which, on Branden- 
burg’s death, put Prussian affairs into the hands of Manteuffel. They 
undermined the King’s efforts at persuading the German princes to 
agree to a central government for Germany; and when the Prussian 
King at Olmiitz abandoned his reform plans under Austrian pressure, 
they greeted this humiliation as a great victory of the “ cause.” Some 
of the highest offices of State were now in the hands of this Junker 
group—apart from a camarilla at court, Gerlach was in a key position 
at Magdeburg, Kleist-Retzow High Commissioner in the Rhineland, 
Pilsach High Commissioner of Pomerania, and Bismarck, their associate 
and relative, Prussian representative on the Federal Diet at Frankfurt. 
The chief conservative newspaper, the Kreuzzestung, had been founded 
by Gerlach in 1848 and for decades remained under their control. 
But Gerlach’s triumph was short-lived. No government could utterly 
disregard changes in Prussian and German society. Even his nominee, 

Manteuffel, introduced a constitution in Prussia, which granted a 
minimum of participation in public affairs to the middle classes. 
Prussian policy took an even more disastrous turn when the regent, 
later William I, installed a more liberal ministry in 1859 and forbade 
officials to manipulate the elections—a reform which cost Gerlach his 
seat in the Prussian Diet. It was another disaster for Gerlach when 
Prussia did not hasten, in 1859, to rescue the Austrian “ Christian 
monarchy ” when attacked by a France governed by a usurper. But 
the conflict of the Kreuzzeitung with the government became acute only 
when Bismarck came to power. 

Bismarck had always been looked on with some suspicion by his 
Pomeranian friends. In the first place he was not pious enough for 
them ; in the second he had no veneration for royalty as such. Ready 
to support him in any measures designed to suppress the middle class, 
they were fearful of his fierce energy and ambition. Gerlach went into 
open opposition when Bismarck declared war on Austria; and when 
Hanover, Hesse, Schleswig-Holstein were annexed he sent Bismarck 
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the Ten Commandments, telling him to read “ Thou shalt not steal.” 
In ousting established authorities Bismarck was, in his view, upsetting 
the whole moral order. The alliance with nationalist Italy was an equal 
crime ; and the introduction of the universal franchise in the elections 
to the Reichstag a sin against the Holy Ghost. Some of this old 
Pomeranian group stuck to Bismarck for old times’ sake until 1872, 
when he introduced a law abolishing the patrimonial rights and the 
police powers of the Junkers. This was the last straw. Most of them 
made common cause with the Catholics when Bismarck introduced his 
measures aimed at establishing State control over the Catholic Church. 
But Bismarck had not abandoned the cause of the Junkers. In 1878 he 
broke his alliance with the liberals, made his peace with the Catholics, 
suppressed socialistic activities, and introduced a protective tariff for 
agricultural produce. Soon he had established an alliance with the 
conservatives. The Junkers found that their power in their localities 
could be preserved ; the army was still theirs, and was an independent 
power alongside the Reichstag; their influence in the Emperor’s 
entourage was not diminished; their economic interests were always 
given particular attention. They accepted with both hands thismerging 
of State power with their own interests, and lost their provincial 
patriarchalism. In 1899 a prominent liberal, Bamberger, was to write : 
“Who could. have imagined in 1870 that within two decades the East 
Elbe Junkers would win such a mastery over Germany? ” 

The Pomeranian Junkers’ policy was too narrow and shortsighted to 
prevail ;- they did not admit the right of the middle class to share in 
government, let alone that of industrial or agricultural labourers, nor 
did they understand Realpolitik and Machtpolitik. But they should take 
the credit of having founded a Junker party, of creating a modern class- 
consciousness among the Junkers, and of giving the Junkers that 
political self-confidence which only defeat in war could shake. 

The East Prussian Junkers begin to play a specific rôle in German poli- 
tics only after the unification of the Reich in 1871. Hitherto they had 
provided officers enough, but two new factors brought them now to the 
front. First, the beginning of the hard times for agriculture, owing to the 
appearance of cheap American and_-Russian grain on the market ; 
second, the new relationship with Russia. The autocratic Prussian 
Kings had nurtured friendly relations with the Tsars, each seeing in the 
other a bulwark against revolution. Now, in Germany there grew the 
nationalist legend of the German “destiny” to spread German 
culture, power, and population towards the East; while in Russia 
Panslavism become more and more strident. East Prussia acquired the 
value of a Germanic spearhead pointed at the thin German settlements 
in the East Baltic lands; it lined one side of Polish Prussia, which 
German governments after 1886 sought t to settle more and more thickly 
with German colonists. 

Caprivi’s attempt to lower agricultural tariffs brought East Prussia 
along with the other Prussian provinces into the fray. The Agrarian 
League, which was essentially a league of Junkers, was organised 
according to provinces, and the East Prussian Junkers found a worthy 
champion in Oldenburg-Januschau, who held for several decades the ' 
highest honorary posts in the provincial administration. Oldenburg’s 
happiest years were spent in the army, where he made friendships 
which later turned to political alliances. Relatives of his occupied 
important posts in the Kaiser’s entourage. An able agriculturist and 
administrator, he was frequently called on for advice by other land- 
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owners, and had an unparalleled knowledge of agricultural conditions. 
With a typical Junker land-hunger, he acquired estates in West Prussia 
and even near Berlin ; during the war 1914-18 he carried on a campaign 
against the restriction of agricultural prices, even enlisting Ludendorff 
and the Crown Prince in his favour. In Oldenburg Junkerdom finds its 
extreme expression. He could not only not collaborate with any other 
social class, but violently opposed the wiser conservatives, like Bülow 
or Bethmann Hollweg, with their more insinuating policy. Towards 
the socialists Oldenburg had only one attitude: in his own words, he 
wanted to “ get at their throats.” When the Reichstag was deciding 
to proceed to expropriate Polish landowners in 1908, Oldenburg 
shouted at the Polish group: “ If you won’t give Prussia your hearts, 
we must have your land.” When all parties in the Reichstag were agreed 
in reproving the Kaiser's Daily Telegraph interview, he alone, choking 
with emotion, expressed his absolute loyalty to his Kaiser. When the 
socialists and radicals sought to subject the army to parliamentary 
investigation, it was Oldenburg who made the notorious remark: 
“ The Kaiser, as commander-in-chief, must be able to command a 
lieutenant to take ten men and shut the Reichstag.” His solution to 
political struggles was a military dictatorship. Im 1917 he tried to 
persuade the Kaiser to appoint Tirpitz as Chancellor with dictatorial 
powers; and after the election of Hindenburg to the presidency in 
. 1925 he was continually urging the old man to sweep Parliament away. 
At the end of 1918 he armed a band of thirty-six men as a private 
“ Free Corps,” and soon settled with a local attempt at upsetting his 
authority. 

The East Prussian Junkers are tough, violent, ruthless. As tools 
of the Kaiser, later of Hitler, they are formidable. But they are 
less dangerous than their brethren in the Mark and in Pomerania. It 
is in the latter provinces.that the strategy of Junker politics has always 
been worked out. East Prussia is an offshoot; in the Mark and 
Pomerania are the roots. 

R. PASCAL. 


- MARY DUCLAUX. 


m ARY JAMES DARMESTETER has no longer a right to 
exist. As regards the English public Madame Duclaux has 
given no proof of her existence ; she has, she hopes, before 

her a modest future of French prose, and leaves her English verses to 

Mary Robinson.” So wrote Mme Duclaux in the preface to her Collected 

Poems, published in 1902 under the name of Mary Robinson and, in 

brackets, “ Madame Duclaux.” Mary Robinson was her maiden naine. 

She was born in 1856. In 1888 she married James Darmesteter, a French 

orientalist of genius, whose work on the Afghan language and literature 

is admitted by competent scholars to be unrivalled. He died in 1894, 

and seven years later Mary Darmesteter married Emile Duclaux, 

another Frenchman of almost equal eminence, for Duclaux was the 
associate of Pasteur and his immediate successor as head of the 

Institut Pasteur. Mme Duclaux died early in 1944 at Aurillac, where 

she had been living with her sister since the Germans took Paris. 

In the midst of war’s alarms and the mounting tide of Allied success 
it was natural that Mary Duclaux’s death should pass without much 
notice. What was a shade surprising was to find so littlethat was 
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personal about this very remarkable Englishwoman of letters even in 
the few articles that showed acquaintance with her works. This was a 
< lack that I propose attempting, however poorly, to fill. My only 
qualification for doing so is that I knew Mme Duclaux from my boy- 
hood onwards and during many years saw her frequently. This long 
friendship was the legacy from one even longer between Mme Duclaux 
and my parents. A very, very long time ago there existed a habit 
among English people to spend a few summer weeks or months abroad 
—in order to save money. This hardly appears credible even to those 
who travelled in the early part of this century, but in the last it was 
undoubtedly possible : an allusion to it may be found in Pinero’s The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. On one such journey of holiday economy 
my mother and hers, a widow in none too affluent circumstances, met, 
travelling also, Mrs. Robinson and Mary, who was six years younger 
than my mother. The two young women formed an immediate mutual 
attachment that became only the stronger on their respective marriages 
and lasted till my mother’s death some sixty years later. Mary’s first 
marriage in 1888 took her to live in Paris, and except during the war of 
1914.I suppose no year passed after that without visits of the one to 
Paris or the other to London, or both, while close contact was kept 
betweenwhiles by correspondence between both my parents and Mary 
and her sister Mabel Robinson. 

It would be impossible to think of Mary Duclaux without thinking , 
in the same instant of Mabel Robinson. Mabel—_-whom Henry James, 
also a lifelong friend, would always call ‘‘ Mabelle ” with a heavy stress 
on the last syllable—had an ever-present critical acumen and a subtle 
sense of humour that formed a necessary complement to her elder 
sister’s brilliance. Those who knew them sometimes wondered that 
Mary, who dwelt in the realm of intellect and imagination, should have 
married twice while Mabel, gifted with a delightfully human and 
affectionate touch as well as brains beyond the common, should have 
remained single. “ Tante Mabelle,” as she became to her sister’s step- 
children and step-grandchildren, received an almost filial adoration 
from them. Yet it was certainly not a case of Martha and Mary. 
Practical though she was to her finger-tips, Mabel never sacrificed her 
mind to the household round. Probably she was the stronger character 
of the two and felt an antipathy to the idea of giving up any of her 
personal independence. 

The. Robinson sisters were the children of George T. Robinson, an 
architect of Irish descent practising in London, who wrote a great deal 
of art’ criticism in the Manchester Courier and as war correspondent in 
1870 had been shut up in besieged Metz. The sympathy with France 
inborn in his daughters showed itself in deed, not only by Mary’s 
marriages, but by Mabel’s devoted work during and after the last war 
in nursing the wounded at the Invalides in Paris. For, as many visitors 
to Napoleon’s tomb never learned, the Invalides, besides being a 
military headquarters and the Emperor’s final resting-place, bore out 
its name as an asylum for the war crippled. Mabel, who at the moment 
of my writing is still living at Aurillac, inherited from her Irish father 
more than a love of France. She espoused the cause of the Irish leaders, 
among whom John Dillon was a close friend, and in the days of the 
troubles went to and from Ireland carrying, sewn into her clothes, 
messages between men held as rebels and their agents. There can be 
no indiscretion after so great'a lapse of time in revealing this piquant 
fact, for which my mother was my witness. 
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“ The quality of Mary Robinson’s work, its conciseness ‘and purity 
of expression, were only gradually recognised,” states an article on her 
in the eleventh edition of the Encylopedia Britannica published in r910. 
That she should, when barely more than fifty years old, have qualified for 
inclusion in the Encyclopedta testifies to the importance of Mary Rob- 
inson’s work. Yet the impression conveyed by the sentence quoted does 
not tally with that passed on by eye-witnesses of her early period. On the 
contrary, they maintained that her rare talent struck the world of letters 
like a lightning flash from the moment when her volume of poems, A 
Handful of Honeysuckle, was published in 1879. Not only was a poetess 
then born, of whom a good judge wrote later: “ Her verse has to me 
more of the real singing quality in it than can be found in almost any 
of our living poets junior to Mr. Swinburne,” but that poetess was a 
young woman of astonishing personal sparkle and wit. Down to the very 
eve of the present war Mme Duclaux conserved these qualities to the 
full. In youth she was something to rave about. Tiny and light as a 
fairy, she was beautifully formed. Her face was a perfect oval, her 
mouth the legendary cupid’s bow. Under a broad forehead, surmounted 
by a mass of dark hair, eyes nearly as large as saucers were pools of 
deep, limpid, flashing light, set off by strong, straight eyebrows. Born 
half a century later she would have knocked Hollywood’s beauties 
endwise, and did indeed somewhat resemble the Mary Pickford of her 
prime, but with a vivacity, an intelligence, and a brimming delight in 
things of the mind that no screen heroine could touch. She was painted 
by Watts, by Millais, by Louise Jopling ; but no portrait of her I have 
seen catches the combination of her enchanting prettiness and the 
ethereal scintillation of her presence. She illuminated the whole room. 
Small wonder that the Robinsons’ house in Gower Street became a 
centre of art and letters, where William Sharp, Randolph Caldecote, 
Edwin Long, then a flaming star of the Academy, George Moore in the 
first flush of his vogue, W. B. Yeats, Justin McCarthy and many others 
congregated round this young magician, who in the next seven years 
produced four more volumes of poems, to be followed quickly by 
studies on The End of the Middle Ages and on Emily Bronte. 

James Darmesteter fell in love with Mary Robinson’s poems before 
he fell in love with her.’ He had received a copy while at Peshawar, 
and it was his translation of some of them into French that led to their 
meeting. Mary used to relate with gusto one of his experiences in India. 
Darmesteter was present at a banquet given at Lahore to Lockwood 
Kipling, curator of the museum there, when a high functionary of the 
Indian Government in proposing Lockwood Kipling’s health expressed 
the condescending hope that the young man far down the table would 
some day follow in his father’s distinguished footsteps. Darmesteter 
and more than one other guest held their breath and choked laughter 
down: Rudyard Kipling had already published Plain Tales from the 
Hills and Soldiers Three, and to the blissful ignorance of officialdom was 
already famous the world over. 


Darmesteter was not the only man to feel Mary Robinson’s spell 


from afar: Gabriele D’Annunzio himself wrote to Swinburne to beg 
for an introduction to this new priestess of his shrine. Her third volume 
of poems had for title An Italian Garden, and she was a frequent visitor 
to Violet Paget’s house at Florence, which was a magnet to Italian, 
French, and English men and women of letters. But with her marriage 
to Darmesteter Paris became her home. It remained so to the end of 
her life, and gave her the opportunity as no other place could have 
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done to develop what was in a way her most peculiar gift, that of 
inspirer, critic, and literary guide to wellnigh a whole generation. 
James Darmesteter was a man of genius not only by his works but by 
his personal charm too. His appearance was far from prepossessing ; 
he was hunchbacked from infancy and, like the painter Toulouse 
Lautrec, so undersized that, said one who knew and admired him, 
when you came into a room where he was you thought you were alone 
in it. It can now cause no hurt to repeat what Mrs. Robinson once told 
my mother. The good lady was aghast at the news of this engagement 
of her exquisite daughter who might have made a brilliant match. 

“ Mary,” she cried, “ how can you? How can you love him? He’s 
almost a dwarf !”’ 

Mary opened her enormous eyes wide. “ When‘I look at him,” she 
said, “ I don’t see it.” Not long after the marriage Mrs. Robinson 
changed her opinion. It needed less than a minute, said my father, even 
for someone not in love with him to forget his physical strangeness, 
so delightful and noble was his personality. His death six years later 
was a grievous blow. 

When in 190x Mary Darmesteter married Emile Duclaux, who 
. unhappily died three years later, she settled in a sunny flat close to the 
Invalides and overlooking the stately garden and historic building that 
became the Musée Rodin. Mabel Robinson had the flat opposite on the 
same landing. They were spending the summer of 1914 at Sucy in Brie 
when the war broke out, and moved for safety to Melun. Mary has 
related how on September 2nd the streets were filled with women 
rushing for their houses and crying, “ Les Allemands ! Ce sont les 
Allemands !” “‘I felt no fear,” she said, “only an immense strained 
curiosity ; but I must have been at heart far more afraid than they, for 
I could not have moved or cried. And then, by the old church, round the 
corner came our bonny Highlanders! I stood still on the pavement and 
sang “Scots wha hae’ at the top of my cracked old voice, and they 
(appreciating the welcome and excusing the minstrelsy) waved their 
hands to me as they passed.” Three days later she asked an English 
soldier in the street: “ Are we getting the best of it? Is there much 
danger? ” Tommy answered her: “‘ Well, Miss, it’s like this: the 
place is full up of generals, and I don’t know how itis, but I’ve always 
noticed that where there’s so many generals, there’s not much danger.” 
Twenty-four more hours went by ; it was Sunday; September 6th. The 
tremendous cannonade thundering miles away died down towards 
noon. Mary went out and met “a demure, douce young Highlander 
taking his afternoon walk as quietly as if it had been in Glasgow. 
‘How are things going?’ I said. ‘Do you think the Germans are 
coming?’ The Highlander answered: ‘I haf been hearing, Matam, 
that the Chermans will have been hafing a pit of a set-back.’’’ So 
Mary Duclaux learned of the victory of the Marne. 

The Rue de Varenne then was the home of the two sisters for nearly 
forty years till they were driven once more from Paris to seek refuge 
from the same invaders. At Aurillac they found safety and kindness ; 
when neighbours learned their nationality they would bring up wood 
and coal to “ ces dames anglaises,” however Vichy might curse the 
name of England. In the Rue de Varenne Mary wrote the main part 
of what she had described as her “ modest future of French prose.” 
There had already been a Froissart, and La Vie de Renan, her most 
popular book and the best account of Renan extant. In English she 
there wrote A Book of France and A Short History of France, preceded 
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by her Marguerite of Anjou, Queen of Navarre. In French there was a 
Pascal and a Fénelon, a Madame de Sévigné, and a Victor Hugo. If her 
output was not large in quantity, the quality was uniformly high. She 
wrote an exquisite French style and had an incomparable mastery 
of the language, though in speaking she never lost traces of an English 
accent. But more important than her written work was her personal 
touch. Her flat, with her sister’s as an indispensable adjunct, became 
“le dernier salon où l'on cause.’’ The sisters were at home one day 
in the week, Sunday for many years, then Wednesday. Now there 
is about the word salon a suggestion sometimes of planned reception. 
Mary Duclaux’s gained a special charm from its spontaneity, and 
besides persons of note there were always sure to be more intimate 
‘friends and young people to help with the delicious cakes and the 
bubbling urn on the table. After talk round the tea-table in the 
dining-room there was a general move into the drawing-room, where 
the talk continued. 

“Sir,” said Doctor Johnson, being asked what he had done on a 
certain occasion, ‘‘ we had good talk.” If ever there was good talk 
in our time it was at Mme Duclaux’s. The talk was by no means all 
literary, though literature perhaps predominated, for Mary Duclaux 
was an influential member of the “ Fémina~-Vie Heureuse” Committee 
which yearly allotted one of the prizes most desired by French authors 
after le Grand Prix du Roman offered by the French Academy. To 
the Rue de Varenne came many authors, among them in later years 
Francois Mauriac, his lined features reflecting the force of the torment- 
ing moral and religious stress within, André Maurois seeking support 
for his candidature at the Academy, Raymond Escholier, Elie Halévy 
the historian and his brother Daniel, whose grace and wit had a breath 
of their famous father Ludovic, the creator of Madame Cardinal and 
Offenbach’s librettist. Philosophy was often represented by Professor 
Desjardins, who had revived the Platonic Symposium in his decades at 
the Abbey of Pontivy, where illustrious men and novices at their feet met 
for ten days at a time each summer to discuss all things in heaven and 
earth, by M. Jacques Maritain, the brilliant and liberal Catholic writer 
now appointed French ambassador to the Vatican, and by M. d’Eichtal; 
of the Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, noted for his prodigi- 
ous age and a funereal appearance that got him the nickname “ Ni fleurs, 
ni couronnes ” (No flowers by request) ; which, however, did not in the 
least prevent his being a delightful conversationalist. Science, too, was 
faithful to Emile Duclaux’s widow. The great Metchnikoff and Dr. 
Roux, successively heads of the Institut Pasteur, were constantly to be 
met ; Metchnikoff, burly, cheerful, with a truly Russian jollity, Roux thin, 
austere, yet benevolent for all his sometimes shattering pronounce- 
ments. Once when I commented to him on the dangers of an amnesty 
which included even common criminals, he retorted: “The only 
surprising thing is that all the honest folk are not locked up.” Jacques 
Duclaux, Emile’s son, who might have followed his father at the 
Institut Pasteur after Dr. Roux’s death, but preferred the quieter 
situation of professor at the Collége de France, specialist in the 
primordial subject of colloids, and his children growing to brilliance in 
a third generation, brought with them a freshness that vivified the 
galaxy of elder stars. It was Professor Jacques Duclaux who invented 
safety glass for motor-car windows, and did some of the most vital work 
on artificial silk. Professor Pasteur Vallery-Radot, grandson of Louis 
Pasteur and during the present war one of the French Resistance leaders, 
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was another visitor. Sometimes there was Mme Noémi Renan, the 
daughter of the great Ernest, and her children, and almost always 
Mme Arsène Darmesteter, painter of much talent, ready to talk about 
everything except her painting. And whenever they were in Paris, 
Mme Arséne’s brother, Sir Philip Hartog, and Violet Paget, or, to use 
her pen-name, Vernon Lee, and George Moore, and Miles Dillon, son 
of the celebrated John, and my parents. George Moore, who took 
himself very seriously but none the less talked well, would have beer 
horrified could he have known that Mary and Mabel used him, however 
lightly and affectionately, as something of a butt and had secretly 
laughed at him even in the days of Gower Street. 

In the varied talk that the clash of so many fine minds produced 
Mary Duclaux took the lead with an adroitness that concealed its 
skill, ever ready to fling a fresh subject into the arena and watchful 
that no one should be left out in the cold. She always had a special 
welcome for young married couples and loved drawing them out. 
Herself, she talked insatiably, the whole time it seemed, with extreme 
volubility, and in a somewhat high-pitched voice that surely indicated 
a. mighty hurry to express the thoughts crowding in her mind; but 
crowd they never so much, they melted into words with unsurpassed. 
lucidity and never without a point of wit. No one could ever wish her 
to be silent. Images fell from her lips in a ceaseless cascade, yet she 
was far too good a hostess to monopolise the conversation and was 
eager to elicit talk from others. As a talker she by far outclassed any 
other woman I have met, and all but two or perhaps three men ; but 
it was her gift of-listening too that made her so successful a hostess 
Criticism with her, whether of the living or the dead, was not an edged 
tool but rather a perfumed pointer : truth was always the object, but 
it was to be sought with grace and put into forms of kindness. ‘I 
once sat by her at a performance of Hernans at the Comédie Francaise. 
To most twentieth-century critics the turgidly romantic drama would 
have been an easy mark for their shafts : one need refer only to Anatole 
France’s gibes at Victor Hugo. At the end Mme Duclaux turned to 
me and whispered : “ C’est ridé, mais comme c’est joli !” Truth and 
charity could not have been better mixed. 

The name of Anatole France is a reminder that down to shortly 
before the war of 1914 there was one Parisian salon that rivalled that of 
Mme Duclaux. This was the Salon of Mme Arman de Caillavet, 
which has been described in a book under that title by her daughter- 
in-law Mme Pouquet. Mme Arman’s liaison with Anatole France 
was consecrated by long acceptance: when they travelled abroad 
they went as M. and Mme France, and Mme Arman, whose husband 
was alive, sat on the right hand of the French Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople when he entertained Anatole France. Mme Arman was 
clever and pertinacious in the extreme. She worked up subjects for 
her illustrious protégé, made his worldly success, even wrote unaided, 
as Mme Pouquet tells us, a substantial number of pages signed Anatole 
France. “ He owes me everything,” Mme Arman said herself-in a 
moment of tragic abandonment. “It was I who brought him out of 
his shell and got him into the Academy. Who knew him, pray, before 
I taught him to put on his tie properly and to kiss ladies’ hands and 
to peel fruit the right way? He was a miserable little anarchist, a 
bookseller’s son who lived with his nose in dusty papers. He would 
be still if I had not extracted him from them.” This description of 
Anatole France was born of distress and spite, for even before Mme . 
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Arman took him up he was known as a witty and brilliant journalist. 
Mme Arman was not popular with everyone. Once on a visit to Renan 
she showered the old man with heavy compliments, “ Ah, vous me 
comblez, Madame ! ” cried the great writer. “ Ah, Madame, personne 
ne m’a jamais dit tant-de choses gracieuses |!” And the moment she 
was out of the door Renan turned to his young friend and fairly riddled 
her with the irony of which he was the unparalleled master. One 
who knew them both has given me Renan’s view of Mme de Caillavet : 
“A vain peacock, with a peacock’s showiness and bright colours, 
but not his beauty.” 

Mme,Arman’s salon differed from that of Mme Duclaux in that it 
was run exclusively as a chapel for Anatole France. It was to exalt 
him and for that alone that she collected celebrities in her grand house 
in the Avenue Hoche, where Anatole France .was brought in as an 
exhibit and made to perform like a juggler on a tightrope of talk. 
Mme Duclaux’s method, I have tried to show, was not like that, but 
designed rather to provoke general talk of a high intellectual order. 
Did the two ever meet? I do not know, although they almost must 
have done so at the Renans’ ; there is no record. I never heard Mme 
Duclaux mention Mme Arman. But they were well aware of each 
other’s existence. In the days when Anatole France was a student 
at the Ecole des Chartes, where he got his pyrotechnic skill in handling 
historical subjects, he had as fellow-student Arséne Darmesteter, 
author of a Dictionnaire de la Langue Française, and as brilliant a 
philologist as his brother James was an orientalist. Arséne Dar- 
mesteter and his wife had a pavillon or bungalow at Vaugirard, then 
much frequented by artists and writers, where they were at home 
on Saturday evenings, after a small dinner of chosen guests, to any 
friends who cared to drop in. James and Mary were often there ; 
so was Anatole France. The creator of Cratnqueltlle and M. Jeréme 
Cotgnard, highly susceptible to feminine charm as he was, could not 
fail to be struck. How soon.Mme Arman Became aware of a potential 
rival to her power, no one can now say. But it is clear that she did 
become aware. She reacted with vigour. Anatole France was 
whisked away from the dangerous neighbourhood of Mary Darmesteter, 
To the best of my belief they never met again. Not that Mme Arman 
had anything personal to fear, for no woman ever lived less flirtatious 
than Mary. It was her literary posesssion, the grand show-piece of 
Mme Arman’s salon, that was threatened. 

Anatole France had received a deep impression. How deep was seen 
on the publication of Le Lys Rouge, which contains a full-length portrait 
of Mary Robinson in the person of Miss Bell, the second but by far the 
most striking of the feminine characters in the novel. There are in the 
” portrait touches too of Vernon Lee, as in the description of Miss Bell : 
“ugly and seductive, a trifle ridiculous and altogether exquisite, she 
lived at Florence, esthete and philosopher.” But the main traits in 
Miss Bell are undoubtedly taken from Mary *Robinson: the “ seduc- 
tive’ and “ altogether exquisite ” in the phrase quoted belong to her, 
not to Violet Paget. Although Anatole France was careful to bring 
in the names of both real English writers—‘‘ Like Vernon Lee and Mary 
Robinson, she had fallen in love with Tuscan life and art ”—it was 
impossible for anyone not to recognise Mary in the words “ England 
celebrated her as her most beloved poetess.” There is in.Anatole 
France’s portrait of Mary Robinson more than an edge of malice. 
Malicious his pen always was, but here it is hard not to see intention 
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in the malice. Was he piqued at Mary’s indifference to him? Was 
he taking this way to make a burnt offering to Mme Arman? Perhaps 
both. Yet even in his malice he could not help making Miss Bell, 
. who talking French addresses everybody with tle English word 
“ Darling ” and surrounds herself, as syinbols, with bells of every sort 
and size, a fascinating figure. Whatever his intention, there is in 
Miss Bell a bubbling well of mental activity, an effulgent appreciation 
of beauty, a spendthrift richness of spirit that could belong only to 
Mary Robinson. One scrap of dialogue reads as if it had been taken 
straight from her lips: ; 

Miss Bell descendait les degrés du perron,-en mettant ses gants. 

“ Oh, darling, la ville et les montagnes et le ciel veulent être pleurés 
de vous. Ils se font beaux aujourdhui pour vous donner le regret de les 
quitter et l'envie de les revoir.” 

When this episode is considered, it becomes clear what high value 
became attached to Mme Duclaux’s salon, for André Maurois, who had 
married Mme Arman’s grand-daughter, to pay his academic court 
there, as he did. Mme Arman was long dead, but so determined had 
she been to sever all connection between Anatole France and Mary 
Duclaux that even twenty years after Mme Arman de Caillavet and 
her salon had ceased to exist, the trail left by this anxious enmity could 
still be seen and all who had been in the orbit of the Arman clan still 
held. aloof from the salon in the Rue de Varenne, save when led to it 
by a motive potent indeed. To the hope of gaining Mme Duclaux’s 
good opinion André Maurois was ready to sacrifice Mme Arman’s 
vendetta, and did so. 

A woman of rare distinction alone could have wielded the power. 
that Mary Duclaux had. over so many men of note, painters, poets, 
scholars, writers and scientists, for more than a generation. Its 
. secret lay, perhaps, even more than in dazzling accomplishments, in 
her utter sincerity, and for all the spangled jet of her talk in a sort of 
radiant humbleness that ithe portion of truly great souls. Of her 
own she wrote: : 

For in my Soul a temple have I made, 
Set on a height, divine, and steep and far ; 
Nor often may I hope those floors to tread, 
; Or reach, the gates that glimmer like a star. 
What better epitaph could be hers? 
Joun POoLLock. 


THE RHINE. 


O those who know only its middle reaches, the Rhine is a river of 
. romance—and, indeed, only the most hardened traveller can 
fail to be moved by its castle-crowned heights and sweeping 
bends, particularly if seen in the soft rosy light of sunset or, better still, 
perhaps, when moonlight etches those turreted shapes against a starlit 
sky. But to a student of history the Rhine is a river of strife, a bitterly 
written book of discord to which additional blood-stained chapters are 
still being added. Byron was very right : 
A thousand battles have assailed thy banks, 


and not yet have they ceased. 
Although issues of strategy from opposing sides have prompted the 
larger and longer wars, most of the ‘‘ thousand battles ” have been due 
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to lack of unity between the Germans themselves. Dealing with this 
subject in his book, The Rhine, H. J. Mackinder states, “ Had a 
permanent capital arisen on the Rhine for a heart and a brain of the 
German nation, as London rose on the Thames and Paris on the Seine, 
the whole course of European history would have been other than it 
has been. But Germany was broken by the feudal system into jealous 
fragments, and the foundations of a capital were shared between 
various cities, most of them, it is true, in the Rhineland. The Emperors 
were chosen at Frankfurt, crowned at Aachen, and buried at Speyer. 
They belonged to the Saxon family in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
to the Franconian family in the eleventh and twelfth, and to the 
Swabian family in the twelfth and thirteenth. Meanwhile and after- 
wards the greater feudal units were divided and subdivided. ... In 
two districts only of the Rhine basin were the tendencies to disunion 
overcome. In the south, in the Alpine valleys, at the sources of the 
river, a group of peasant communities freed themselves from the feudal 
control of the Hapsburgs and leaguing themselves together made 
Switzerland. In the north by a more complicated history the Duchies 
and Counties of the Netherlands were first gathered under the single 
rule of the House of Burgundy, then transferred by marriage to the 
House of Hapsburg, and finally divided into two states, the modern 
Holland and Belgium, asa result of the Dutch War of Independence. 
. . . The bitter contests of religion which commenced with the Reform- 
ation had the effect of further increasing political confusion along the 
Rhine.” 

Long before the Reformation, however, religious heads were fre- 
quently at battle with their temporal colleagues. The Archbishops of 
Cologne, Mainz and Trier, resenting any usurpation of their own 
individual power, were often warring with the four Electoral Princes, 
“four dukes, theoretically representing the Frankish, Saxon, Bavarian 
and Swabian branches of the German people. Even these four temporal 
votes were the subject of contention between competing ducal families, 
and the dominant voices among the seven were the three Princes of the 
Church.’’* Nor were some of the fifty-one “ Free Cities ” without their 
local despotism. 

By comparison with the consolidation of power which gradually 
evolved, these “ thousand battles ” were mere family skirmishes. Of 
far more long-term importance was the struggle between the French and 
German States for control of one bank or the other, or both. France 
claims that the Rhine has been her natural boundary since she was a 
Roman province—a claim seemingly confirmed by Julius Cesar, who 
recorded that he only crossed the Rhine at Andernach. in 55 B.C. in 
order to prevent the German tribes from “ breaking into Gaul.” From 
then on the ding-dong of dispute was seldom dormant, growing in heat 
and provocation as the centuries advanced. A contemporary German 
historian, Hermann Stegemann, goes so far as to assert that the chief 
factor indirectly responsible for the Great War of 1914-18 was the 
desire of France, not only to regain her lost provinces, Alsace and 
Lorraine, but to obtain control of the Rhine. To this typical example 
of German viewpoint one can with much more foundation of fact 
retort that had Hitler been prevented from reoccupying the Rhineland 
in 1936 the second World War would in all probability never have 
happened. 

In furtherance of his anti-French bias Stegemann also wrote, 

* Old Rhineland, By E. E. Gawthorn. 
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“ Possession of the Rhine enables—and has invariably enabled—a 
conqueror from the South or West to control the entire Central Euro- 
pean zone and therefore to dominate Europe ; whereas the inhabitants 
of its right bank need the Rhine to maintain their independence.’’* 
Events since he penned those words (1927) have partly justified his 
statement, though in a manner little imagined by him then. Hitler 
showed us only too well that “ possession of the Rhine ” can lead to 
control of the “‘ entire Central European zone,” and subsequently to a 
domination of Europe. The Allies in turn will show “ the inhabitants 
of the right bank ” that the Rhine, though not regarded as necessary 
“to maintain their independence,” is most certainly going to be a 
rigid, demilitarised and strictly supervised boundary of German 
national life; assuming, of course, that Allied post-war plans allow 
them to retain even “the right bank.” After all, their own saying, 
“ The Rhine is Germany’s river, not Germany’s boundary,” can cut 
both ways. 

Even allowing for the intensity of strategic and tourist propaganda 
regarding “ Germany’s river” it is nevertheless extraordinary how 
unquestioned is this description of the Rhine as a “ German river.” 
Though it admittedly flows through regions mainly populated with 
peoples of Germanic origin, nationally and politically less than two- 
thirds of its 760-mile length and 75,000-square-mile drainage belong to 
Germany exclusively. The rest is either shared with other countries or, 
as in the case of its source and mouth, has nothing to do with the 
Reich at all. It rises in Switzerland and its lower reaches are in Holland. 
In 1868 the river was opened to all nations, and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles confirmed and strengthened its internationalisation, with the 
result that it became the busiest and most internationally used river in 
Europe. 

Speaking generally, for much of it passes through flat or industrial 
lands, there are lovelier rivers. Yet the memory of many beautiful 
stretches makes one echo Byron’s wish : 

Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 

Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 

With the sharp scythe of conflict—then to see 

Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 

Earth paved like Heaven .. .’’+ 
Even in the peaceful altitudes of the Grisons argument, though only 
abstract, is apt to arise. There are several Rhines in eastern Switzer- 
land—-Vorder Rhine, Valser Rhine, Vriner Rhine, Hinter Rhine—and 
geographers sometimes differ as to the actual birthplace. It is mostly 
agreed, however, that the longest of a number of streams rising east of 
Andermatt, not far from the St. Gotthard Pass, is the one which rightly 
earns this honour. It is not until reaching Ragatz, just before the Swiss- 
Austrian frontier, that the waters of some two hundred streams lose 
their identity and become known by the name Rhine—a word thought 
to be derived from the Celtic ren, flowing one. 

Gradually its snow-capped background recedes, though the moun- 
tains of Austria’s Vorarlberg on the right only slowly givé way to the 
delta plain which approaches Lake Constance. Before this is reached, 
however, one of Europe’s rare principalities is passed, Lichtenstein. 
With a ten-mile river bank and a sixty-square-mile area, this tiny State 
has its own reigning prince, castle, Government House, home-made 
laws and 12,000 population. The river re-emerges from the lake at the 

* The Siruggle for the Rhine. } Childs Harold's Pilgrimage. 
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north-western end by Constance (Konstanz). This old Roman city, 
ancient gateway from Italy to the north, is the point at which Germany 
first touches the Rhine, and then but temporarily, for directly after 
leaving Constance it becomes Swiss again. It seems only fitting that, 
having been nursed in such generous magnificence, it should make its 
own spectacular contribution before leaving the land of its birth. The 
Rhine Falls at Neuhausen, in the small Canton of Schaffhausen, are 
considered the finest cataract in Europe. Though less than one hundred 
feet deep, a great mass of swirling waters pour from a four-hundred-féet 
width to a narrowing passage below. Fine columns of spray, rising high 
above the cliff-like banks, and spreading far beyond the actual falls, 
make ethereal rainbow patterns: when seen against the summer sun. 
For a few more miles, like a mother reluctant to leave her child, 
Switzerland continues to share the river with Germany until Basle is 
reached. Here Rhine navigation officially starts, though this is apt to 
_ be variable in dry summers. The sea is still about 550 miles off, and the 
depth at Basle has been known to be as low as three feet. Not yet, 
though, is the Rhine undividedly Deutschlands Strom, for facing the 
German Black Forest are the French Vosges mountains, which have seen 
such heavy fighting recently. The hills of the former are gentler than 
their prototypes opposite, but the lives of the peasant folk on each side 
of the “ stream ” are similar. Both are, in normal times, much occupied 
in land cultivation, timber felling, woodcraft and cottage industries. 
Their histories, however, are very different. Alsace, whether under 
French or German rule, has, in the main, always looked to France, 
‘particularly during the last century. The old Alsatian capital of 
Strasbourg, with its winding streets and twelfth-century cathedral, 
could tell much of the vicissitudes inseparable from a hotly disputed ` 
frontier town. 

It is not until Karlsruhe is reached that the river is ean for a time 
at least, the “ German Rhine.” In quick succession follow the equally 
important communication and industrial centres of Ludwigshafen, 
Mannheim, Worms (Germany’s oldest city), and Mainz. The last 
named is probably the best placed strategically and commercially, as 
it is linked by road, rail and the River Main with Frankfurt, and from 
thence with central and northern Germany. Below Mainz the- river 
widens to 2,624 feet and possesses no scenic interest until it reaches 
Bingen, at the confluence of the Nahe and Rhine. For the next forty - 
miles, however, as it sweeps tempestuously through a restricting gorge 

_(part of the Taurius range), it is indeed the “ majestic Rhine ” over 
which poets wax lyrical. Past towering crags and ruined castles, each 
with its own legend or story, it flows ; past the treacherous Lorelei with 
its equally treacherous, if mystical, man-luring maiden; past old- 
world villages and steep-sided vineyards. This is the Rhine’s last 
opportunity for romantic spell-binding, with the lesser exception-of-the 
Siebengebirge hills, above Bonn, whereon 


The castled crag of Drachenfels 
` Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine. 


From Coblenz, the busy river port at the junction of ine and 
Moselle, the country, though still pleasantly undulating, gradually 
merges into the plainland which leads to the sea. After Bonn, birth- 
place of Beethoven, comes Cologne, Colonia of the Romans, 200 miles 
from the sea but with a river width and depth (500 yards and 30 feet 
respectively) which allows ocean-going steamers to reach it. A few miles 
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below is Dusseldorf, concentrating on iron, steel and chemical works, 
and Duisburg-Hamborn, which, with its river front of twenty miles and 
dock area of 2,100 acres, is reputed to be the largest inland port in the 
world. Its handling of traffic for the adjacent Ruhr accounted fora . 
peace-time annual tonnage of 27,000,000. 

Emmerich, a customs port, is Germany’s last hold on the Rhine. 
From now on, for the final 125 miles, it is wholly Dutch. Soon after 
crossing the frontier it divides into two ; the northern arm becomes the 
Lower Rhine, afterwards called the Lek, and the southern, and larger, 
arm becomes the Waal. The Lek finds the North Sea at the great port 
of Rotterdam, while the Waal creates a wide-spreading delta at the 
Hollandsch Diep. Napoléon said that, as he owned the Rhine, he ought 
to own the Netherlands as well, on the ground that if it were not for the 
Rhine there would be no Holland at all. Geologically, he was probably 
right, as it is believed that in pre-glacial times the river brought 
alluvium from the Alps to the area lying between the present-named 
Waal and Ijssel, that this was later covered with glacial deposits, and 
that in post-glacial periods the river covered the earlier foundations 
with mud, etc., thereby forming the present marsh and dune lands. 

One of the most nationalist of Germany’s songs is Die Wacht am 
Rhein, written in 1854, sung in 1870, and symbolising a determination 
never again to allow the river to be otherwise than German. This is a 
tune and sentiment which she will be well advised to forget. There will 
be a watch, and a stern watch, on the Rhine for many decades to come. 

LILIAN GRAY. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
VOLTAIRE. 


II.—DISENCHANTMENT. 


HE second volume of the correspondence covers the years from 
| 1740, when the friends met for the first time, to 1753, when they 
parted forever. A short letter of June 6th, 1740, reported the 
long-awaited event. “ My dear friend, my lot is changed and I have 
been present at the deathbed of a king. In ascending the throne I did 
not require this lesson to be sickened of human vanity and grandeur. 
I had planned a little work on metaphysics, but it has turned into a 
political treatise. I expected to joust with the friendly Voltaire ; now 
I must cross swords with the old mitred Machiavelli (Cardinal Fleury). 
So, my dear Voltaire, we are not masters of our fate: the whirlwind of 
events drags us along. Think of me, I beg you, merely as a zealous 
citizen, a somewhat sceptical philosopher, and a truly faithful friend. 
In God’s name write to me as man to man, and share my contempt for 
titles. . Busy though I am I have always time to admire your works and 
to sit at your feet. Adieu! If I live I shall see you this year. Love me 
always and always be sincere with your friend Frederic.” Voltaire 
responded with an ode which he described to a friend as coming from 
his heart. The first and last stanzas convey a sufficient idea of this act 
of homage. 
Enfin voici le jour le ss beau de ma vie, 
Que Je monde attendait et que vous seul craignez, 
La grand jour òu la terre est par vous embellie, 
Le jour òu vous régnez. 
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d Quelle est du Dieu vivant la véritable image ? 
Vous, des talents, des arts et des vertus l'appui, 
Vous, Salomon du Nord, plus savant et plus sage, 
Et moins faible que lui, 


The King’s second letter, a week after the first, began with a short 
poem on his new tasks. . 


Désormais ce peuple que j'a ’aime 
Est l’unique dieu que je sers. 
Adieu mes vers et mes concerts, 
Tous les plaisirs, Voltaire même ; 
Mon devoir est mon dieu suprême. 


“ You see, my dear friend,” he added, “ that the:change of ES 
has not cured me of my versifying mania ; perhaps I never shall be 
cured. I think too highly of the art of Horace and Voltaire to renounce 
it, and everything in life has'its appropriate time.” He hoped to be in 
Wesel in August or perhaps even farther west. ‘‘ Promise to join me, 
for I could neither live happy.nor die in peace without having embraced 
-you. A thousand compliments to the Marquise. .I labour with both 
hands, one for the army, the other for the people and the arts.” It was 
the first time that he expressed interest in what his father had regarded 
as the main pillar of the state. 

Voltaire’s first letter, dated June r8th, was a cascade of compli- 
ments. “Sire, if your lot is changed, your noble soul is not ; but mine 
is. I was somewhat of a misanthrope and the injustices of men weighed 
on me. Now, like’everyone else, I rejoice. Thank heaven Your Majesty 
has already fulfilled almost all my predictions. You are already 
beloved, both in your own state and in Europe. You command me to 
write less to the King than to the man, an injunction after my own 
heart. I do not know how to approach a King, but I am quite at ease 
with a real man, a man who has the love of the human race in his head 
and heart.” Had his father recognised the full merit of “ mon adorable 
prince ” ? How did he spend the day? Was he overworking? “ In 
the name of the human race, which has need of you, take care of your 
precious health.” He longed to meet him, and the Queen of Sheba 
(Mme du Châtelet) looked forward to seeing Solomon in his glory. 
In a few weeks he hoped to despatch the best and most useful book 
ever written (the Anitmachtavel), “ worthy of you and your reign.” 
He pronounced it superior to the Prince even in style, and as the only 
book worthy of a King for the last fifteen hundred years (since Marcus 
Aurelius). Mme du Châtelet added her tribute to “ this incomparable 
work.” The author, now living in a glasshouse, was terrified of publicity 
and adjured Voltaire to buy up the whole edition, but on receiving the 
assurance that every dangerous passage had been eliminated he 
authorised his editor to proceed. 

In reply to the request for personal details Frederick began with a 
description of the death-bed of the late King. He had talked at length 
of affairs of state, foreign and domestic, with the greatest clarity and 
good sense; had handed over the reins in his last hours; had borne 
his sufferings like a stoic ; had died with the curiosity of a doctor about 
his experiences and with the heroism of a great man. The new ruler 
proceeded to describe the measures of the first three weeks of his 
reign. He had increased the army. He had laid the foundations of the 
new Academy, which he had invited Wolff, Maupertuis, Euler and other 
celebrities to join. He had established a college for commerce and 
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manufactures. He had engaged painters and sculptors. His most 
urgént task was to accumulate a store of grain in every province 
sufficient for the whole population for eighteen months. 

After four years of literary contact the friends met near Cleves in 
September 1740. “I have seen this Voltaire whom I was so eager to 
know,” he reported to Jordan ; “ but I had fever and my head was as 
insubordinate as my body was weak. With persons of this sort one 
ought not to be ill; one should be very fit, indeed better than usual. 
He possesses the eloquence of Cicero, the gentleness of Pliny, and the 
wisdom of Agrippa; in a word he combines the virtues and talents of 
three of the greatest men of ancient times. His mind works incessantly. 
He declaimed Mahomet, his admirable tragedy, holding us spellbound, 
and I could only admire in silence. The Chatelet is lucky to have him ; 
someone with a good memory could make a brilliant book of the gems 
which fell from his lips.” Voltaire was equally pleased with the 
encounter. “I saw one of the most amiable of men,” he reported to a 
friend, “ a man who would shine‘in society, who would be everywhere 
in demand even were he not a king, a philosopher without austerity, 
full of gentleness and consideration, forgetting his rank when he is 
with friends, forgetting it indeed so completely that he almost made me 
forget it too. It needed an effort to remember that the man sitting at 
the foot of my bed was a sovereign with an army of 100,000 men.” 
Another friend was informed that he talked as he wrote. “ I do not 
yet know if there have been greater Kings, but no more amiable person 
has ever lived. It is a miracle of nature that the son of a crowned ogre, 
educated with fools, should have acquired in his wilderness the finesse 
and all the natural graces which in Paris are the accomplishments of a 
small number and yet make its reputation.” 

A few months after his accession Frederick received unexpected but 
by no means unwelcome news from Vienna. “ The Emperor is dead,” 
he reported. ‘‘ This upsets all my peaceful ideas, and I think that in 
June it will be guns, soldiers and trenches rather than actresses, ballets 
and the theatre, so that I must cancel our arrangement [to bring an 
acting company to Berlin in June 1741]. This is of the greatest conse- 
quence for Europe, the signal for the complete transformation of the 
old political system.” Though the Frenchman knew nothing of the 
plan for the seizure of Silesia he sensed that important events were at 
hand. “ The greatest epochs follow close on your coronation. You are 
about to make or to become an Emperor. It would be only just that 
he who possesses the soul of Titus, Trajan, Antoninus and Julian 
should also occupy their throne. Be Your Majesty Emperor or King, 
you are born only to do good.” 

The long-awaited visit of a week in November 1740, despite the 
delights of conversation, witnessed a slight fall of temperature. 
Frederick felt that Voltaire had made too many changes in the Anit- 
machiavel and: had put forward excessive demands for the expenses of 
the journey. “ Your miser,” he reported to Jordan, “ will drink the 
dregs of his insatiable desire for riches-——he will have thirteen hundred 
crowns. I flatter myself that the seduction of Berlin will soon bring 
tim back, all the more since the purse of the Marquise is not always 
so full as mine.” When a rumour found its way into print that they 

had quarrelled Voltaire wrote to a friend that it was false: “he does 
‘me the honour to write as often and with the same goodness as before.” 
Poems and flatteries continued to be exchanged and the tone of the 
King’s letters is friendly enough, but the springtime of discipleship is 
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over. Henceforth, except in the field of French poetry, they met on 
equal terms. 

The first battle of the Silesian war stirred mingled feelings in the 
victor. “ On this happy and unhappy day,” he wrote from camp at 
Mollwitz, “ we have lost a quantity of good subjects. I tenderly regret 
some friends whose memory will ever dwell in my heart. The grief for 
fallen friends is the antidote which Providence has joined to all the 
triumphs of war in order to temper the immoderate joy of victory. My 
situation will soon lead me to face new hazards. After felling a tree it is 
desirable to destroy the roots lest they sprout again.” Voltaire hated 
war, and the unprovoked attack on Austria revealed his young admirer , 
in a new light, but he tactfully confined himself to encouraging the 
King to record his activities. “ It is for Cæsars to write their com- 
mentaries. I foresee that Your Majesty will one day amuse yourself by 
describing your two campaigns. Happy will be your secretary and most 
happy your readers.” On his return to Berlin at the end of 1741 the 
King reported the arrival of Euler and the expected arrival of other 
scholars. ‘‘So you see that war has not killed my taste for the arts, 
and that, as the Romans in their chariot races drove several horses 
abreast, one can engage in war, the sciences and pleasure at the same 
time without a clash.” That an invitation through Jordan to revisit 
Berlin “if he has nothing to do in Brussels ’ * was declined made no 
difference to the flow of letters and verses. “ Your Majesty has done 
much in a little time,” wrote Voltaire at the close of 1741. “ I believe 
that no living person is busier or occupied with a greater variety of 
tasks. But with this devouring genius, which embraces so many 
fields, you will always retain the superiority of reason which raises you 
above yourself and above your achievements. My only fear is that . 
you may come to despise men too much. The millions of two-legged 
animals without feathers who inhabit the earth are at an immense 
distance from you in soul and station. I detect another shadow—that 
Your Majesty describes the rascality of politicians and the self-seeking 
of courtiers so well that you will end by mistrusting the affection of men 
of every kind and will believe that a King is never loved for his own 
sake.” The keen eyes had detected the beginning of the hardening 
process which was one day to condemn the Nestor of European rulers 
to a lonely old age. 

Frederick’s reply reveals that Voltaire’s apprehensions were not 
unfounded. ‘‘I am so busy with great affairs, which philosophers call 
trifles,” he wrote at the beginning of 1742, “ that I cannot think of my 
own pleasure, the only solid good in life. Here I am, arguing with a 
score of more or less dangerous Machiavellis, Poetry waits on the 
threshold without obtaining an audience. One person talks to me of* 
boundaries, others of rights, compensation, marriage contracts, debts, 
intrigues, recommendations. It is publicly announced that you have 
done something you never thought of ;people think you are vexed by 
something at which you rejoice; a voice from Mexico declares that 
you are about to attack someone whom it is your interest to conciliate ; 
you are ridiculed and criticised ; a journalist writes a satire; your 
neighbours tear you to pieces ; all of them send you to the devil while 
smothering you with assurances of friendship. Such is the world and 
such for the most part are the matters which occupy me. Would you 
care to exchange poetry for politics? The only resemblance is that 
both politicians and poets are the laughing-stock of the public and the 
butt of their confrères.” Almost every letter at this period breathes 
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lamentations. “ I am reading or rather devouring your Siécle de Louis 
le Grand. If you love me, send me the latest instalments ; it is my only 
consolation and recreation. You who work mostly for your own 
satisfaction should pity a practitioner of politics who works because he 
must. Would anyone have foretold that a child of the Muses would be 
destined, jointly with a dozen grave lunatics who are called statesmen, 
to turn the great wheel of events in Europe? Yet so it is, though it 
does not say much for Providence. Deceit and duplicity are unfor- 
tunately the dominant traits of most of the men at the top who should 
set an example. The study of the human heart in these spheres is very 

- humiliating ; it makes me regret a thousand times my dear retreat, 
the arts, my friends, my independence.” 

Describing himself as a deserter from Apollo to Bellona, Frederick 
writes with a mixture of cynicism and apology from the front. “If I 
were to tell you that two countries in Germany have started a cut- 
throat competition with other people whose name was unknown to 
them, and have gone to a distant land because their master has made a 
contract with a prince to murder a third, you would reply that these 
peoples are madmen and fools to lend themselves to the caprices and 
barbarity of their master. If I told you that we are carefully preparing 
to destroy some walls erected at great expense, that we reap where we 
have not sown, that we are the masters where no one is strong enough 
to resist us, you would exclaim: You barbarians, you brigands, you 
inhuman beings! Knowing your response I will not talk of such 
matters. I will merely inform you that the King of Prussia, learning 
that the territories of his ally the Emperor were béing ruined by the 
Queen of Hungary, flew to his aid, joined forces with the King of 
Poland to make a diversion in Lower Austria, and was so successful 
that he expects shortly to meet the principal forces of the Queen. 
What generosity, you will say; what heroism! Yet the two pictures 
are identical: It is the same woman who appears first in her night-cap, 
then with her paint, her plate and her top-knot.” When the Abbé 
Saint-Pierre tried to interest him in his plan for the organisation of 
peace, the King acidly observed that it merely required for its success 
the consent of Europe and some other trifles. Yet despite his gruelling 
experiences he assured Voltaire that his character and outlook were 
unchanged. “ I love Remusberg [Rheinsberg] and tranquil days, but 
one must accept one’s station and make duty a pleasure.” 

If compliments are to be taken at their face value, the friendship 
remained intact. 


Accoutumé de vous entendre, 
De vos ceuvres je suis jaloux ; 
` Cher Voltaire, darea ao 
Par cœur je voudrais vous apprendre ; 


I n’est point salut sans vous. 


The homage was sincere enough, though campaigning had not improved 
the. quality of the verse, and Voltaire played up gallantly. “I hope 
Your Majesty will stabilise Europe as you have shattered it, and that 
my brother mortals will add their blessings to their admiration. You 
have restored the dignity and the prerogatives of theElectors. Youhave 
made an Emperor, and it is only the title that you lack. You possess 
120,000 men, sturdy, well armed, well clad, well fed, well disposed ; 
you have won battles and towns at their head. Your glory will be com- 
plete if you compel the Queen of Hungary to accept peace and the 
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- Germans to be happy. You are the hero of Germany and the arbiter of 


Europe. You will also be the peace-maker.”’ 

While Frederick was taking the waters at Aix- khadi in the 
summer of 1742 after the first Silesian war, Voltaire was his guest for 
an enjoyable week. Once again he received and declined- tempting 
offers of a house in Berlin in conditions of perfect freedom, though the 
divine Émilie was never included in the invitation. He reported to 
Fleury that it should not be difficult to lead his host back to the French 
alliance, since he realised that Austria would strive to recover her lost 
province. At the end of the year fresh peaks of flattery were scaled. 
“Your Humanity is more adorable than ever. It is no longer fitting 
always to say Your Majesty. That is enough for the Princes of the 
Empire who see in you merely the King. But I, who see the man, 
forget in my transports the monarch and his power and think only of 
this human enchanter.” 

The preference of a bishop to Voltaire in an election to the Académie 
Française in June 1743, caused by the death of Cardinal Fleury, 
prompted a fresh invitation from Potsdam. “ I wish you would settle 
in Berlin and rescue your little bark from the tempests which have so. 
often battered it in France. How could you bear to be ignominiously 
excluded from the Academy when you are applauded in the theatre, 
disdained at Court and adored in the capital? I would not tolerate 
such discrimination. Moreover the levity of the French makes them 
inconstant alike in homage and contempt.. Come hither to a nation 
which will not change its verdict, and leave a country where the Belle- 
Isles [the Marshal], the Chauvelins [the diplomatist] and the Voltaires 


. Teceive no promotion.” 


Voltaire was now at last inclined to revisit Prussia, for a new motive 
was at work in a confidential commission from the French Government. 
His task was to discover the secrets of Prussian policy between the 
first two Silesian wars while masquerading as a malcontent refugee. 
This curious incident was fully revealed more than a century later by 
the Duc de Broglie in the course of his researches on the diplomacy of 
Louis XV, and the story is told in the second volume of his Frédérte IT 
et Louss XV. No one knew what Frederick was planning, but perhaps a 
persona grata might find out. “ The King is determined to send you,” 
wrote the Minister of Finance. “ I am issuing instructions to pay you 
8,000 francs and a year of your pension, which M. Amelot (the Foreign 
Minister) tells me is what you ask.” In collusion with the author the 
performance of the new drama La Mort de Cesar was forbidden at the 
eleventh hour in order to give substance to the rumour of a break with 
the Court. It was a risky game, and Mme du Châtelet, already conscious 
of a slight fall of temperature at Cirey, wept at the thought that her 
partner, once anchored at Berlin, might not return. Voltaire, on the 
other hand, was eager to play the unaccustomed part for which he 
believed his fame and conversational powers to fit him like a glove. 
“ Sire,” he wrote effusively to Frederick from Paris in June, ‘ console 
me for all I see. When I am ready to weep over the decadence of the 
arts I say to myself : There is a monarch in Europe who loves them and 
cultivates them and is the glory of his century. Then I say: I shall 
soon see him, this charming monarch, this King who is also a man, this 
crowned Chaulieu, this Tacitus, this Xenophon. Yes, I wish to start. 
Mme du Ch&telet cannot stop me. I shall leave Minerva for Apollo. 
You, Sire, are my grande passion. I have much to tell Your Majesty. 
I will lay my heart at your feet, and you will decide if it is possible for 
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me-to pass my life at your side. You will be the arbiter of my destiny. 
If only you would honour me with a little portrait as like you as two 
drops of water! Do not forget me, I beg you, my adorable sovereign.” 
Voltaire’s letters had always been flattering, but the tone was now so 
different from the customary protestations of unwillingness to leave 
home that it was bound to arouse suspicion. The King politely replied 
that he would be received with open arms. 

“I start on Friday,” wrote the amateyr diplomatist to D’Argenson ` 
on June 8th, “ for the affair you know. It is a sanctuary secret, so you 
must be ignorant of it.” The first discovery was that Frederick had 
recently raised a loan in Amsterdam. Was this an indication of coming 
activities? If so, he might be glad of a little more cash. What about 
offering French money? “I should take care not to compromise any- 
one nor to let him suspect that I know you. He has written to me 
thrice since I have been at The Hague, advising me to settle at his 
Court and to forget France.” Amelot saw no harm in suggesting a 
~ subsidy, but begged that the object of the visit should be carefully 
concealed. “ I hope to serve you faithfully and send accurate reports,” 
was the reply, “‘ even if people enteftain suspicions about my journey, 
which I believe is not the case.” Through Podewils, the Prussian 
Minister at The Hague, an old friend and now his host, he hoped to win 
his uncle, the Prussian Foreign Minister, for his purpose, namely to 
secure Prussian support in France’s duel with England. The King, it 
was true, had desertéd his ally in 1742, but perhaps he might renew the 
tie. Despite all precautions Amelot heard that a Cologne paper was on 
the track. He was not surprised, for it was difficult to combine the 
réles of injured innocent and official envoy. Frederick, however, was 
equally- ready to play a double game, and an indiscreet criticism by 
Voltaire of the newly appointed tutor to the Dauphin placed a weapon 
in his hand, He had denounced his avarice and fanaticism and tran- 
scribed “Vancien évêque de Mirepoix ” into “ l'âne évêque.” “ Here 
is part of a letter of Voltaire,” wrote the King to his representative in 
Paris, “ which I beg you to convey to the Bishop of Mirepoix by a 
roundabout way without you and I appearing in the matter. My 
intention is to make it so hot for him in France that he will have to 
come to Berlin.” The two men were as slippery as eels, but each saw 
through the other’s game. 

The envoy reached Berlin from The Hague on August 30th, 1743, 
and presented the usual poetical bouquet. 


„Grand roi, tous les dieux sur ta tête 
Ont versé leurs dons à la fois. 


After some talks on general topics he came to business with a question- 
naire, begging for replies on the margin which would be agreeable to.the 
French Court. Was not France displaying vigour and wisdom? If 
Frederick took the lead among the Princes of the Empire in forming an 
army of neutrality, would he not snatch the sceptre of Europe from the 
hands of the English ? Since Austria was burning to renew the struggle 
for Silesia, had he any other ally than France, and, however powerful 
he might be, was not an ally of use? Frederick declined to commit 
himself in his replies. ‘‘ The commission I can give you,” he concluded, 
“is to advise France to behave more wisely than hitherto.” A letter of 
September 7th adroitly indicated that he did not take the mission very 
seriously, partly because Voltaire had no credentials, partly because 
his opinion of French diplomacy and arms was low. “ Thisnation is , 
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the most charming in Europe, and if it is not feared it deserves to be 
loved.” Perhaps Louis XV might restore its fortunes. ‘‘ I shall admire 
all that this great man does, and no sovereign will be less jealous of his 
success ; but I am not inclined to talk politics with you, which would be 
like offering a glass of medicine to his mistress. I think I shall do better 
to talk poetry.” He described his guest later as “ Phomme le moins né 
pour la politique,” adding that his negotiations were a joke. 

When Voltaire accompanied the monarch on a visit to Bayreuth he 
secretly urged the Margrave to influence his brother-in-law, but the 
- harmony was disturbed by the discovery of Frederick’s little game. 
“ Unable to catch me in any other way,” reported the envoy to Amelot 
on October 5th, “he thinks it can be done by embroiling me with 
France ; but I swear that I would rather live in a’ Swiss village than ` 
enjoy at this price the dangerous favour of a King capable of mixing 
treachery with friendship. To please him in this case would be too 
great a misfortune.” Frederick was partially aware of the sentiments of 
his guest, “ Voltaire has somehow discovered our little stratagem and is 
extremely annoyed,” he wrote on October 14th; “ I hope he will get 
over it.” He was promised all that he asked. “ France has hitherto 
passed for the refuge of unfortunate kings,” wrote the King. “ I desire 
my capital to become the temple of great men. Come, dear Voltaire, 
and say what you would like. I wish to please you. Choose your house, 
and decide what is needed for your happiness. I will do the rest. You 
will always be entirely your own master.” He would receive a pension 
of 12,000 francs. 

Before leaving Berlin on October 12th, 1743, Voltaire promised to 
return when he had arranged his private affairs. He begged for a few 
lines in writing to take home to say “ that you are now satisfied with 
the dispositions of France; that no one has ever drawn such an 
advantageous portrait of his king; that you believe me all the more 
since I have never deceived you, and that you are resolved to combine 
with a prince so wise and so firm. These vague words commit you to 
nothing, and I venture to say that they will have an excellent effect. 
If you have received disparaging accounts of the King of France, I 
must tell you that you have been described in the darkest colours to 
him ; justice has been done to neither of you. Forgive me therefore for 
‘seizing this occasion to reconcile two monarchs so dear and so estimable ; 
it will be the happiness of my life. I will show my letter to the King, 
and I shall be able to secure the restoration of part of my possessions of 
which the Cardinal [Fleury] deprived me. The money which I shall 
owe to you I will come and spend here. My second great day will be 
when I can tell the King all that I think of you. The first will be when 
I come and settle at your feet and begin a new life which will be wholly 
yours.” The appeal was in vain, for the envoy left with empty hands, 
knowing no more of Frederick’s plans than when he arrived. As a 
-matter of fact the King had already made up his mind to renew 
co-operation with France, and when Voltaire was gone he summoned 
the French Ambassador to talk business. 

On returning to Paris the amateur diplomatist reported that his 
mission had been a success ; Frederick’s bad impressions and prejudices 
had rapidly diminished. He had spoken of Louis XV with respectful 
esteem, very different from his attitude to other rulers, and every 
chance of singing the praises of France had been seized. There had 
been difficult moments. ‘‘ On the eve of his departure for Bayreuth he 
was told that I had come to spy on his conduct. It was also bad luck 
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that someone wrote to M. de Valory [French Minister at Berlin] that 
I was charged with a secret negotiation behind his back. My good faith 
dispersed these clouds. I told the King, when he reproached me, that 
I had had the honour of speaking with you before my journey, and that 
you had simply advised me to cultivate a good understanding between 
the two monarchs, advice which my zeal did not require. He told me 
several times that I ought to have letters of credence. I replied that I 
had not troubled to ask for them ; my only purpose and duty was to 
help M. de Valory to succeed. I preferred talking to the King of 
Prussia as a friend rather than an envoy, and I thought it was also to 
his advantage as well.” 

Voltaire’s promise to return after arranging his affairs was not 
seriously meant, and in April 1744 Frederick announced that the 
furniture was being removed from the house destined for him in Berlin. 
There was no longer a patriotic reason for migration, for in June 1744 
a fresh treaty of alliance for twelve years was concluded between 
Prussia and France. Moreover after their latest experiences neither 
monarch nor poet trusted each other. The flow of letters and verses, 
so steady during the first seven years of friendship, almost ceased 
between 1744 and 1748. Mme du Châtelet, who had been terrified at 
the prospect that her companion might settle in Berlin, exerted all her 
influence to keep him at Cirey. “ I was in Lorraine at the Court of 
King Stanislas,” he reported to Frederick in January 1749.: ‘‘ I know 
that everybody will ask why I am at the Court of Lunéville, not at that 
of Berlin. Sire, it is because Lunéville is near the waters of Plombières, 
where I often go to preserve for a few days longer an unfortunate 
machine containing a soul devoted to Your Majesty. Besides, could 
you bear with me? I have a malady which makes me deaf in one ear 
and lose my teeth. The waters of Plombières have left me tired. There 
is a nice corpse to drag to Potsdam! If I improve a little this winter it 
will be a pleasure to come and pay my respects in the summer.” 

Frederick replied in May that he expected him in July. “ You will 
find me here, a peaceful citizen of Sans Souci, living the life of a philoso- 
pher. If you love tumult or show, I advise you not to come; but if 
quiet and harmony attract you, fulfil your promises.” “I am crazy to 
see you,” he added in June; “it would be treason if you decline. I 
wish to study with you. This year I have leisure, and God knows if I 
shall have it again. I shall see if you really care for me or if it is all 
words.” In July Voltaire promised a visit in September, well or ill. 
“ After that I shall die content, and I could be buried in your Catholic 
church [the newly erected Hedwigskirche in Berlin]. An Englishman 
put on his tomb: Here lies the friend of Sidney. I will put on mine: 
Here lies the admirer of Frederick the Great. Believe me, Sire, my - 
enthusiasm for you has never changed, and if you were King of the 
Indies I would go to Lahore or Delhi.” In July he fixed October for his 
arrival. “ Believe me,” he wrote on August 17, ‘‘ my heart has often 
made the journey to Berlin while you believed it elsewhere. You have 
aroused fear, admiration, interest. Allow me to say that I have always 
taken the liberty to love you.” A rumour that he had lost favour evoked 
a request for the order Pour le mérite. These protestations of devotion 
_ had long ceased to be taken at their face value in Berlin. “ It isa pity,” 
wrote Frederick to Algarotti on September igth, “ that such a mean 
soul is mated to such a fine genius. He has the pretty little tricks and 
the malice of a monkey. But I shall say nothing, for I need him for my 
French studies.” The King’s letters became ever more pressing. “I 
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feel my extreme need of you and the great help you could be to me. 
The: passion for study will last all my life. I can acquire all sorts of 
Faawiedge if I try, but that of the French language I owe+to you.” 
G. P. Gooca. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PROBLEM OF PALESTINE. 


T has been said that the problem of Palestine is that of the concilia- 
[io of two conflicting rights. It is perhaps to a greater extent that 

of the conciliation of two conflicting needs : the need of the hunted 
Jews of Europe for a home where they can rest, and they and their 
children can live in conditions to which all human beings are entitled, 
and the need of the people who have lived in the country for centuries 
to continue to do so with security for themselves and their descendants. 
To some onlookers this seems to be the impossible task of reconciling 
the irreconcilable. If it were so the situation would indeed be hopeless. 
But difficult as this task is and as it has been made by its treatment 
during the past twenty years, the opportunity for a solution is not past. 
To solve the problem a middle course has to be pursued. The genius of 
British statesmanship, which has been displayed with success so often 
in the past, has again an opportunity. A solution fair to all parties, 
oppressive to none, giving to both Arabs and Jews all to which they are 
morally entitled, and directed towards the welfare of Palestine and its 
people as a whole, is still possible. But it must be realised by all parties 
that in reaching it no consideration can be given to extravagant 
demands which are so often put forward, demands which if granted 
would probably give a shadow, not the substance, of happiness and that 
at the expense of the basic needs of the other side. After all, the 
security of the four freedoms is the overwhelming need and desire of the 
people or peoples of Palestine as of those of other lands. A people in 
full and secure enjoyment of those freedoms may be deemed-~happy. 
Additions to those rights are privileges, luxuries, non-essentials to the 
greater part of humanity in these times. 

In the realisation that the present mandatory administration can be 
only a temporary expedient and at best an unsatisfactory one, a number 
of schemes have been put forward for a permanent constitution. 
None is, however, in agreement with the Balfour Declaration and the 
other promises made when the detachment of the country from the 
Ottoman Empire was in prospect, nor with the terms of the Mandate 
drawn up and accepted when this prospect had been realised. Experi- 
ence, according to the conclusions of the Royal Commission with which 
many impartial observers with local kalede. agree, shows that the 
carrying out of these promises is unworkable. 

The extreme Arab solution is the creation of an Arab state, dither 
standing by itself or as part of a larger state or federation composed of 


elements that had been closely connected for centuries until the’ 


destruction of the Ottoman Empire. At the other extreme is the 
solution of the creation of a Jewish state equally self-centred but 
without any neighbours with which the tie either of kinship or of 
history could connect it. These two solutions are mutually hostile and 
are advocated by the intransigents of either side. In neither case is 
consideration given to the rights of the other party. An Arab state, if 
the obvious meaning of the term is taken, indicates a state in which 


. 
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only Arabs, the term being-defined in one manner or another, are fullo or 
first-class citizens, and in which the non-Arab population would occupy 
a secondary position. Similarly, a Jewish state must mean, unless the 
term is merely a convenient form of words, a state in which the Jew 
would have a position superior to that of all others. In fact in an Arab 
or a Jewish state the Arab or the Jew should logically occupy the 
favoured position of the Moslem—in practice the Turkish Moslem—in 
the old Ottoman Empire. The Peel Commission of 1936 had before it 
these two alternative solutions, strongly urged in both cases. It inevi- 
tably decided against both, on the grounds of law, justice and prac- 
ticality. That decision was only negative. When it turned its attention 
to a constructive policy, it found the difficulties insuperable. To con- 
tinue as in the past was out of the question, for such a course meant the 
periodical occurrence of armed outbreaks, with ever-growing hostility 
between the two principal elements in the population. To decide in 
favour of either the Arab or the Jewish demand for the establishment 
of a state of its own complexion would mean, as the Royal Commission 
realised, not only injustice but a very long period of bloodshed and 
-probably a warfare that could not be limited to the region immediately 
concerned. The Commission was driven to, despair and put forward 
another solution in which it confessed it had little faith. 

It proposed that Palestine should be divided into a number of parts. 
The larger and least fertile, in which the population is at present 
practically entirely Arab, was to be joined to the Arab state of Trans- 
jordan to form a sovereign independent state, dependent, however, on 
financial assistance from outside.. A second part, about one quarter of 
the total area, or a half if the southern desert is excluded, but including 
most of the more fertile districts and whose population comprised the 
greater part of the. Jews of Palestine, was to form a similar Jewish 
independent state which it was hoped would be independent of outside 
financial assistance. But to satisfy the obvious need that the majority 
of the inhabitants of a Jewish state must necessarily be Jews, the 
territory of the proposed state had to consist of two separate parts. 
Even then the population of the new Jewish state would have been 
45 per cent. non-Jewish. A third portion, consisting of several dis- 
connected parts, including Jerusalem, the other sacred sites, and 
Haifa, the most important city in Palestine, was to remain under 
British mandate, some portions in perpetuity, others for limited periods. 

The Royal Commission had obviously very grave doubts of the 
wisdom of this recommendation. ‘‘ The practical difficulties [of Parti- 

‘ tion] seemed too great. And great they unquestionably are. The closer 
the question is examined, the clearer they stand out. We do not under- 
estimate them. They cannot be brushed aside. Nevertheless, when one 
faces up to them, those difficulties do not seem so insuperable as the 
difficulties inherent in the continuance of the Mandate or in any other 
alternative arrangement which has been proposed to us or which we 
ourselves could devise. Partition seems to offer at least a chance of 
ultimate peace. We can see‘none in any other plan.” This proposal 
when published had a very discouraging reception. Apart from the 
British Government, who seized it as a means of relieving itself of a 
nightmare, it found practically no friends apart from the Government’s 
thick-and-thin supporters. The Arabs were opposed to it to a man, the 
Jews almost equally unanimously. Only among the Zionists was there 
a small minority which it seems was so inebriated in their desire to gain 
the trappings of independent sovereignty as to accept as it were the judg- 
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ment of Solomon. Even among them the condition of acceptance was an 
enlargement of the proposed territory, carrying with it, as they did not 
seem to realise or at any rate ignored, a Jewish state with a majority of 
Arabs in the population. Moreover these advocates of Partition, or 
‘many of them, it seeméd, intended to accept it only on account, realising 
that a sovereign independent state of the size of an English county in 
two separate fragments could not retain its independence for long. 
Both Houses of Parliament refused their approval in the absence of 
more detailed proposals. The Permanent Mandates Commission and 
the Council of the League of Nations showed similar hesitation. 
Informed public opinion was to a large extent crystallised in a couple 
of sentences of Viscount Samuel, the first High Commissioner for 
Palestine, who, in the House of Lords, said, ‘‘ The Commission seems 
to have gone to the Versailles Treaty and picked out all the most 
difficult and awkward provisions it contained. They have put a Saar, 
a Polish Corridor, and half a dozen Danzigs and Memels into a country 
„the size of Wales.” 

The British Government, however, despairing of any other solution, 
proceeded with its plans. Only when the second Commission which 
was sent out to prepare the details, geographical, economic, strategic, 
had reported that the scheme could not be put into effect, did the 
Government, after a change of Colonial Secretaries, abandonit. Then, 
after a vain attempt to bring the Arabs and Jews, in both cases from 
all parts of the world, together at a table with itself as ‘‘ honest broker,” 
it put forward its own solution—an independent and bi-national state 
in close relations, similar to those of Egypt and Iraq, with Britain. It 
was to come into existence after an interval of ten years, during which 
Palestinians, both Arabs and Jews, should be brought into the adminis- 
tration and trained to accept increasing responsibilities for self- 
government. A constitution was to be drafted after five years. The 
Jewish population was to be permitted by immigration to rise to a 
third—this meant about 75,000 Jewish immigrants in the first period of 
five years and presumably a smaller influx later—and the limitation in 
the Arab parts of the country of the acquisition of land by Jews, these 
conditions to serve for the protection of the majority status of the 
Arabs as a whole and of the means of subsistence of the small owner or 
occupier. 

The Arabs after hesitation accepted this programme: the Zionists 
without hesitation rejected it outright, and no other Jewish voice was 
raised in its favour. The Government then proceeded to put the 
immigration and land portions of the scheme into force. The outbreak 
of war, however, gave the opportunity for further delay. The prepara- 
tion of the people for self-government and the constitutional develop- 
ments promised at the end of five years were left in abeyance. The 
expiration of the period during which the 75,000 Jewish immigrants 
were to enter Palestine, and the general state of unsettlement, under 
which the Arabs showed ever-increasing resentment at the delay in 
fulfilling Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s promises of 1939, and the Zionists 
an equal resentment that these promises had not long ago been formally 
withdrawn and a more welcome. policy substituted, are now again 
giving rise to widespread unsettlement and suppressed excitement 
which may be kept under control until the end of the war, to which 
successful conclusion all sections of the population are contributing as 
far as their powers allow. That tension is increasing is agreed by all 
observant residents and visitors, and the portents are not concealed 
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from observers from a distance. One is the series of crimes which 
culminated in the attack on the retiring High Commissioner and the 
murder of Lord Moyne at the hands of a very small section of Jewish 
extremists, which crimes aroused horror and detestation on the part of 
Jews and Gentiles in Palestine and everywhere else. But these outrages 
are a symptom, all the more pointed when it is realised that in the past 
political crime has been almost unknown among the Jews of Palestine. 
Until a final policy is announced and put into effect with determination, 
and all criminals, whatever their motive or policy they approve, are 
dealt with without hesitation, the risk of more bloodshed and more 
evil will continue. 

The Jewish state idea has taken some peculiar turns during recent 
months. There seems to be a muddled idea of its meaning. There is 
talk of a Jewish state and a Jewish commonwealth, both terms being 
used sometimes in the English, sometimes in the American sense. - 
Authoritative bodies of the Jewish Agency and its better half, the 
Zionist Organisation, have passed resolutions whose meanings have 
been variously interpreted, perhaps misinterpreted, for internal 
political reasons. Out of all this entanglement it seems the plan in the 
minds of the Zionist leaders is that the Jewish Agency should at once 
enjoy the attributes of sovereignty without its- responsibilities, that 
until the Jewish population has been increased by immigration to form 
a majority, a minority of one-third should govern a country against the 
wishes of two-thirds. 

The British Labour Party—presumably under the inspiration of its 
Zionist advisers—adopted in its report in December last the following 
passage: ““ Let the Arabs be encouraged to move out as the Jews move 
in. Let them be compensated handsomely for their land, and let their 
settlement elsewhere be carefully organised and generously financed. 
The Arabs have many wide territories of their own; they must not 
claim to exclude the Jews from this small area of Palestine, less than 
the size of Wales. Indeed, we should re-examine also the possibility of 
extending the present Palestinian boundaries by agreement with 
Egypt, Syria or Transjordan.’’ This programme throws considerable 
light on the absence of all sense of reality, even in the Labour Party, 
when Palestine and the Jews come under consideration. It is only 
fair to say that Mr. David Ben Gurion, the Chairman of the’ Jewish 
Agency Executive, a man somewhat extreme in his views, at once 
disclaimed any desire to expatriate the Arab population. About the 
same time Mr. Leo, Kohn, a responsible official of the Jewish Agency, 
published a programme which said that, in the Jewish state that was 
envisaged, “ The status of non-Jews would be exactly the same as that 
of Jewish citizens ; all would be subject to identical laws to be admin- 
istered by a democratically elected Government. Furthermore, wide 
measures of local self-government are envisaged in urban, semi-urban 

-and rural areas. In addition, Moslems and Christians would enjoy full 
communal autonomy as regards the management of their religious, 
educational and social institutions. . . . All citizens, without distinc- 
tion of race or creed, would enjoy adult suffrage and be entitled to 
representation on legislative executive bodies, non-Jews being eligible 
for Ministerial office. No citizen would be at a disadvantage as a 
candidate for public employment by reason of his race or religion.” 
He did not say, however, how this was practicable with the Jews 
forming as at present only a third of the population. On the other hand 
the Labour Party’s resolution is a tacit acknowledgment that there is 
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no room in Palestine for its present population and the millions of 
Jews whom the Jewish Agency wishes to bring there. It goes farther 
in suggesting that, even with the million Arabs removed, the country 
would be too small and the annexation of portions of the territories of 
its neighbours is necessary. As for Mr. Kohn’s pronouncement, he does 
not explain how under his democratic constitution if brought into 
effect to-day he could not prevent the stoppage of all Jewish immigra- 
tion. Dr. Weizmann, the President of the Jewish Agency, seems to 
envisage the postponement of the proclamation of a Jewish state for a 
few years during which the Mandate would continue and a Jewish 
majority would be created by means of the unrestricted immigration 
of Jews.* The Arabs, however, are not likely to wait for this. 

Among some Zionists the “ Jewish state ” idea has taken the form 
of a Jewish Dominion of the British Commonwealth, first suggested by 
Lord Wedgwood and now taken up by Lord Strabolgi. On this.also 
there is much muddled thinking. The facts that a British Dominion is 
in effect a sovereign independent state with its own foreign policy and 
adequate means of defence, with a government based on the demo- * 
cratic principle of a universal electorate in which all the inhabitants 
of the. country are entitled to equal citizenship, are brushed aside. 
Otherwise the Dominion of Palestine would be no more a Jewish state 
than is the mandated territory to-day, and a Palestine dependent on 
itself alone for defence would be unlikely to survive for a month the 
attack of an aggressive neighbour. 

- Far more promising are the realistic proposals of Dr. J. L. Magnes, 
an American Jew who held a leading position in the United States, 
until he settled in Palestine almost a quarter of a century ago and 
devoted himself to the welfare of its people and the conciliation of the 
two elements in the population. On this conciliation he feels that the 
only hope for the future of Palestine and of its Jewish population rests. 
His solution lies in the direction of a bi-national state, neither Jewish 
nor Arab, but Palestinian, and in this he could once count on the 
agreement of Dr. Weizmann, who was fourteen years ago bitterly 
assailed by his followers for advocating a bi-national Palestine. Dr. 
Magnes recognises, however, that Palestine, whether as a bi-national 
state or otherwise, cannot stand alone. In this he has many in agree- 
ment with him on political, economic and even sentimental grounds. 
He is therefore a strong advocate of union or federation of the neigh- 
bouring lands, one, apart from the Jewish element, in geography, 
culture, race and history. In such a larger state Jewish immigration 
even to a larger extent than is suggested by the British Government 
could be no threat to the Arab position. Another million Jews in 
Palestine would, apart from the question of economic stability, be an 
“unquestionable threat to the Arab position there. Another million 
Jews in a federated state of which Palestine would be only a part could 
be no threat to the position of the present inhabitants of whom the 
Arabs form so large a part. Dr. Magnes has behind him a by no means 
unimportant section of the Jewish population, drawn mainly from the 
West European and German settlers, those who understand at any rate 
some approach to the democratic form of government, and others who 
have a substantial stake in the country. These have been in part 
organised in the Ichud or Unity Movement, in sympathy with which 
are a number of Arabs, Palestinian and foreign, also many British 
administrators and other well-wishers of Palestine. 

* Jewish Chronicle, December 22nd, 1944. 
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It may- with justification be argued that the security—economic, 
personal, civic—of a million and a half Jews, however desirable it may 
be, would not constitute a Jewish National Home. Some closer Jewish 
organisation is required. Here Jewish history, the history of the old 
Ottoman Empire, and even the présent constitution of Palestine, offer 
aid. In this constitution there is a provision for the organisation and 
independence of the Jewish community even in the administration of 
the law in marriage, inheritance and related subjects. This provision 
follows to some extent the Milet system of the Ottoman Empire, under 
` which the Jews, like other religious communities, enjoyed a wide 
measure of self-government in spheres that concerned themselves alone, 
but it does not imply the inferior status of the Millets. At the same time, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in Poland and Lithuania, 
where most of the Jews then lived and whence most of the Jewish 
inhabitants of Palestine have come, there was a system of government 
which gave the Jewish population as a community a wide measure of 
self-government. These precedents can well be followed in Palestine 
` and developed without impinging on the rights or feelings of any other 
section. The Jews, and similarly the other communities or nationalities, 
could be given complete independence in all matters that concern 
themselves alone, not only personal status, education, religion and the 
cultural sphere as a whole, but also social legislation and labour 
regulations, since by the present structure of the population the various 
communities tend to segregate themselves. Even the administration of 
justice in civil matters between Jew and Jew could be left to Jewish 
courts. Furthermore this segregation of Jew, Arab, Armenian, etc., in 
Palestine renders practicable reforms in local government whereby the 
Jewish districts in which the residents are almost entirely Jewish could 
be linked together under an extended system of municipal government, 
and the powers and jurisdiction of these local councils, and similarly 
of the Arab ones, considerably extended. Thus in all matters in which 
Jews alone are concerned they would have complete self-government. 
In other matters in which both have an equalinterest, communications, 
foreign trade, etc., there would be a central authority in which neither 
Jew nor Arab would be represented as such but only as Palestinians. ° 

A scheme such as the foregoing would be in the historic tradition, 
both Jewish and Palestinian. It would give the Jews of Palestine and 
of the larger state, if one is created, complete independence in all 
matters that°’concern themselves alone, all those matters that touch 
their lives most closely. This independence, if guaranteed—and 
guarantees as reliable as any political guarantees can be could be 
obtained—would be in effect a Jewish National Home, assistance 
towards the establishment of which was promised. It would safeguard 
the Jewish community from all interference from outside, and at the 
same time safeguard the Moslems and Christians from all interference 
in their intimate affairs. Immigration and land purchase—which 
latter is at present no threat since most of the land purchased in 
Palestine by Jews is purchased by the Zionist Organisation from Jewish 
owners—would fall into their proper places and neither would any 
longer be a political threat. Outside their own more intimate affairs 
the Jews of Palestine would be Palestinian citizens, the equals in all 
respects of other citizens. If such a settlement proved successful, per- 
haps the old conditions in which Jew and Arab lived together in amity 
would return. 

ALBERT M. Hyamson. 


THE FUTURE OF BOLSHEVISM. 


URING the first few years of the Bolshevik régime, the emphasis 
De subversive communist propaganda abroad was based on the 

belief then held, a doctrine afterwards stigmatised as Trot- 
skyism, that the socialist revolution in Russia would be unable to 
maintain itself permanently in isołation. Unless the revolution spread 
to the great industrial capitalist countries within a limited time, it 
would be stifled and destroyed in Russia by the overwhelming weight 
of the capitalist rest of the world. When this doctrine was shed, 
together with Trotsky, the urgency of inciting a world revolution 
lapsed. The present-day Bolshevik leaders, except possibly one or 
two hard-boiled fanatics, if such still exist, have come to realise that 
the chaos caused by violent revolution on anything like a world scale 
might have undesired repercussions in Russia. Having stabilised the 
revolution, the leaders have become conservative in their outlook 
towards further changes ; for Communism in Bolshevik Russia has 
diverged widely from the original concept of Lenin and the early 
protagonists. Though Lenin held that, to succeed, the revolution 
must be led by a rigidly disciplined party, he envisaged that party 
not so much as an authoritarian dictatorship as a guiding and inspiring 
influence. He conceived the non-party masses as having a wider 
degree of freedom than the Party itself, trusting to the inherent truth 
of his creed to bring about their conversion without coercion. Never 
theless, though a believer in government by the consent of the governed, 
he was compelled to adopt dictatorial methods during the few years 
he lived to rule the country. The truth was that the Russian people 
as a whole was not ripe for revolution on Bolshevik lines. The chief 
supporters of the revolution were the industrial workers, who at least 
had some understanding of its principles and aims, while the peasants 
were but loosely attached by the only motive that appealed to them, | 
the redistribution of the land. It was inevitable that the new Soviet 
Government should use its power in the interests of those on whose 
support it relied. Thus an élite has afisen consisting of a state bureau- 
cracy supported by the privileged skilled workers, which has acquired 
a vested interest in the existing order. 

While retaining a firm grip on the strongholds of government, the 
Party leaders have gradually broadened its base, having by degrees 
eliminated their most irreconcilable opponents and converted the rest 
of the peoplé to a tolerant, if not always devout, acceptance of their 
creed. They have shown an increasing willingness to allow the masses 
a limited share in government: more illusionary than real, for it is 
impossible to describe the constitution of 1936 as a truly democratic 
institution, seeing that it specifically safeguards the supremacy of the 
Party. But those who criticise the Soviet régime as totalitarian miss 
the point. Criticism may be justly directed against the Bolsheviks for 
falsely presenting their rule as democratic, but it is only those ignorant 
of Russian history and the Russian character who can suppose that 

_ an immediate transition from an autocracy to a democratic form of 
government was possible. Intelligent Russians themselves testify 
that they need a strong ruler ; like the foreign correspondent’s chauffeur 
who threw up his job because his employer was too lenient and łong- 
suffering, to take service with a State enterprise where stricter dis- 
cipline would compel-him to overcome faults of intemperance and 

* unpunctuality. The Bolsheviks are anything but opposed to demo- 
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cratic principles of government, provided no opposition emerges. 
Their interpretation of free will was brilliantly illuminated by a resolu- 
tion adopted at a conference of Soviet authors a few years ago. They 
asserted that Soviet men of letters were the freest in the world because 
they could write what they pleased so long as it did not contravene 
the Bolshevik line ; and, as no writer worth considering could possibly 
wish to express heterodox views, this condition in no wise restricted 
his liberty. 

The Tsarist régime collapsed because Nicholas II was too weak and 
vacillating to maintain discipline among his ministers and com- 

. manders, wherefore jealousies,.intrigues and corruption flourished. 
And the Provisional Government fell because it made the mistake of 
treating the people as reasonable and responsible political beings, tried 
to reconcile irreconcilable interests and allowed, discipline to fall into 
disrepute. The Bolsheviks, on the contrary, aimed at regulating life 
by conscious rational purpose. They sought no coalitions to help in 

- bearing the burden of government, but promptly dissolved the Con- 
stituent Assembly when.it refused to recognise the Soviet Government 
as the authentic successor to the defunct Provisional Government. 
Since the driving force of Bolshevism was class war, the Bolsheviks 
had to create class hatred. In Tsarist Russia, at least until the end 
of the nineteenth century, the population was divided not so much 
into classes as into-categories or castes with sharp demarcations, the 
nobility, the peasants, the church and the urban bourgeoisie, which 
last was subdivided into a number of sections. To pass from one 
category into another was almost impossible and no man could pretend 

.to be other than he was. Doubtless the poverty-stricken wotkers 
and peasants were envious of the wealth and luxury of the privileged 
categories, but until the revolutionary societies began to preach dis- 
content the deprived sections did not attribute their condition to the 
vested prerogatives of the others nor look upon them as their natural 
enemies, who were rather the agents of authority (the Chinovniki) 
who enforced unintelligible and irritating laws and the merchants 
and usurers who robbed them. But just because there was no con- 
tiguity between categories and no feeling of common citizenship the 
task of the revolutionaries was all the easier. 

By doing away with the old rigid class distinctions the Bolsheviks - . 
have probably secured the active support of a larger proportion of the 
population than was unequivocally attached to the old order. The 
average Russian attaches but minor importance to wealth and style 
of living and a good deal to official position and public recognition. 
The factory manager, the responsible government official, the president 
of a collective farm are proud of their positions and welcome oppor- 
tunities to recount how, thanks to Bolshevism, they were able to rise 
from humble origins to places of honour and responsibility. The 
Government exploits this rather naive desire for popular fame by 
publishing in the newspapers the pictures and deeds of stakhanovites 
and presenting them with medals to be worn at all times. All those 
thus singled out for special honours are naturally firm supporters of 
the régime, and, though the undecorated majority may at times © 
consider the distinctions invidious, nobody would dream of suggesting 
that they are in any way connected with class privilege. Thus in 
Soviet Russia the conservative section of the population, that is to 
say those who are satisfied with things as they are and would resist 
radical changes, are not, as in other countries, the property owners, - 
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but those who have earned the less substantial, but to the Russian 
perhaps even more gratifying, guerdon of public acknowledgment and 
the right to wear a tinsel medal. These cannot inspire in the rank 
and file the same sense of injustice and bitterness entertained by the 
poor for the wealthy in other systems. 

The great purge of 1937-8 was by many foreigners taken as evidence 
of serious and widespread disaffection. In reality the purge seems to 
have been provoked more by personal antipathies and ideological 
differences than by treasonable plòts., And, while it was often inter- 
preted as a sign of the Government’s inherent instability, compelling 
it to resort to ruthlessness to maintain itself in power, it was in fact 
a testimony to its strength. In the same way as Ivan IV and Peter I 
enhanced their prestige and power by their tyrannies, the Bolshevik 
leaders in no wise estranged the population by the purge: on the 
contrary, they gained additional respect. For the Russian is still 
enough of an Asiatic to appraise power by its severity irrespective of 
the justice of itS deeds. 

But there is one source of strength on which the Tsars could rely, 
but which the present Government lacks. Bolshevism neither com- 
mands the loyalty nor exercises the spiritual influence over the masses 
as did the Orthodox Church. The war, by all accounts, has evoked a 
revival of religion ; and the Bolshevik leaders have found it expedient 
to reconcile themselves, at least for the time being, with the Church. 
Anti-religious propaganda has ceased ; instead, indignant protests are 
officially uttered against the persecution of religion by the Nazis in 
other countries and their desecration of churches in Russia, which is 
“an affront to the believing section of the Soviet people.” But it 
would be a mistake to conclude that the Government itself and the 
ruling clique have suffered a change of heart and have themselves 
turned religious ; it is only that they have been forced to call in as 
ally that which they formerly condemned and persecuted. Bolshevism 
has not succeeded as a substitute for a religious faith. 

-At one time the real ruler of the country was the Party, with the 
Government as little more than its executive agent. Two incidents 
within recent years serve to support the conjecture that these positions 
have to a certain extent been reversed. First, Stalin, hitherto content 
with the Secretary-Generalship of the Party, in May 1941 assumed 
the Premiership, from which a reasonable deduction ‘is that the former 
post no longer afforded him the position he needed to take direct action 
in matters dealt with by the Government as distinct from the Party. 
Second, the publication of laws and decrees since about the middle of 
1940 has been by the sole authority of the Sovnarkom or the Presidium 
of the Supreme Council, instead of, as formerly, in conjunction with the 
Party. It is certainly true that Political Commissars were reintro- 
duced into thearmed forces almost immediately -after the outbreak 
of war, but their functions are confined to sustaining the morale of the 
troops by precept and exaniple and caring for their material well-being ; 
in fact, so far as their ostensible duties are concerned, they may be 
fairly closely compared with army padres. They no longer appear to 
act as political spies, nor do they seem to have their former authority 
to interfere in the administration of their units nor to have any voice 
in military dispositions. But it should be noted that these inferences 
are entirely based on official decrees and Press articles. On the other ” 
hand, it is extremely likely that the Army in pee conditions would 
refuse to tolerate political meddlers. 
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In its early phase Bolshevism was a creed of service, not to Russia 
and the Russian people specifically, but to an abstract cause. That 
phase, which had something in common with the Messianism of the 
Orthodox Church, did not last long, becoming transformed by degrees 
into a national and patriotic motive. It is symptomatic: of this 
development that in recent years Soviet literature has contained little 
of abstract thought and pure philosophy, but has concerned itself 
more with a realistic treatment of the economic and social problems 
peculiar to Russia, While in this country the war has evoked some 
heart-searching among the leaders of the Church and a feeling among 
churchmen generally that the Church needs rejuvenating and bringing 
into line with current secular thought, nothing of the sort can be 
detected among the exponents of Bolshevism. Instead of reviving 
and strengthening the ideological spirit of Bolshevism, the war seems 
more likely to render it still more uninspiring and sterile as a substitute 
for religion. 

Unquestionably there is much in the social and ethical principles of 
Bolshevism that is consistent with Christianity, such as the ideas it 
teaches of equality and service. But in its materialism, intolerance of 
intellectual and spiritual freedom and the theory that the end justified 
the means, Bolshevism is as much at variance with Christianity as 
Nazism. When the end of the war brings to a close the temporary 
alliance, one or the other must yield. Either the Bolsheviks must 
renew their efforts to discredit and destroy the Church, or they must 
compound with it, and in so doing throw overboard such of their 
doctrines as are incompatible with Christianity. It will be much 
harder for Bolshevism to renew the struggle than it was to originate it. 
The quarter of a century of persecution through which the Church has 
passed has purified it and strengthened its hold on those who continued 
to believe. And if it be true that the war has greatly increased the 
numbers of open believers, an attempt by the Party to revive its 
anti-religious campaign might well cause a split throughout the whole 
people. 

In any case, there can be no question that it has effected great 
changes in the Russian people. Though in many respects education 
in Soviet Russia is one-sided and narrow, in some ways the present 
generation of Russians is better informed than the masses in what are 
considered more advanced countries. The Russian worker or collective 
peasant has a better knowledge of elementary economic principles, is 
competent to relate cause and effect and is better acquainted with the 
machinery and routine of the government of his own country than 
his counterpart in the West. He takes a lively and intelligent interest 
in all that goes on around him, such as scientific research, industrial 
developments, harvest prospects, etc., because he feels himself an 
integral unit in the whole community to which these things are of 

-primary importance. The harvest, for instance, affects directly not 
merely the agricultural peasantry, but is a matter of profound national 
importance. Consequently, the popular newspapers print long, objec- 
tive and often more or less scientific articles, which in other countries 
would be considered suitable only for technical journals read by experts. 
Collective decision and action is, of course, consistent with the Russian 
character, being traditional in the peasant commune or Mir. But in 
former days this was more a sort of tribal or communal solidarity 
affecting only a small number of persons in physical contact with one 
another and did not extend far afield. The Bolsheviks have succeeded 
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in expanding this local collectivism into national collectivism partly 
by education, partly by the circulation of the population, which was 
not always planned, and. partly by removing all caste barriers to 
careers of all sorts. As a result the genius that the Russian possessed 
for self-government in a strictly limited and local sphere has probably 
been extended to the national sphere. As yet the Supreme Council 
is only the shadow of a national democratic parliament ; it consists of 
hand-picked representatives who, if not officially members of the 
Party, are known to be politically trustworthy, and their duty is merely 
obediently to confirm the decisions already put into effect by the 
Government. But there is no reason to doubt that, given legislative 
power, this assembly would act with restraint and a sense of responsi- 
bility. ~ 

The authority and supremacy of the Party, especially in recent years, 
has rested very largely on the idea it so carefully fostered that Soviet 
Russia was in a state of what might be called suspended hostilities 
with the capitalist world and therefore a centralised and autocratic 
Government was a necessity. In this it followed, or perhaps it would 
be more correct to say, laid down principles to be followed by other 
dictatorships. At the conclusion of the war this excuse for continuing 
the dictatorship will be difficult to maintain, and it is likely that the 
people, having enlarged their experience,” having become more self- 
reliant and politically conscious, will demand an increased measure of 
self-government, the more so since the Government, originally consisting 
of revolutionary leaders, has come to consist mainly of bureaucrats. 

There are people who hold that the war will make no change in 
Bolshevism and that it will be as antipathetic to capitalist democracy 
after the war as before. There are others, only interested in and 
conscious of Russia since the war, who appear to think that the Soviet 
Union is a democracy only a little more advanced towards socialism 
than Britain or the United States, and that there will be no mutual 
- constraints nor difficulties to hinder post-war co-operation. In fact, 
neither Tsarist nor Bolshevik Russia has ever, at least since the middle 
ages before the Tartar domination, co-operated with the Western 
nations without reserve and suspicion. For Russia has always stood 
somewhere between Europe and Asia, belonging wholly neither to the 
one nor the other. And the latter half of the Bolshevik régime has 
seen a distinct shift from West to East. Not since the middle of the 
seventeenth century has Russia been so isolated and aloof from 
cultural and intellectual contact with Europe as since about 1930. 
In spite of its official protestations of friendship for and harmony 
with its Allies, the Soviet Government appears to have doneé little to 
promote a better understanding of their outlook and institutions 
among its own people. It is, however, too early yet to predict the 
nature of post-war relations which depend on so many incalculable 
factors, chief of them being the retention of autocratic power by a 
single man or at most an oligarchy of the handful of real rulers. But 
to avoid disappointment, exaggerated expectations should be restrained. 
All the same, we may with some reason hope that sooner or later, 
perhaps not for some time to come, a genuinely popular and eclectic 
government, embodying the best of Christianity and Bolshevism, will 
be established. Bolshevism has done much ‘to prepare the Russian 
people, probably more than could have been achieved by a gentler 
constitutional government in the time, for self-government. 

L. E. HuBBARD. 
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NO EXPLOSIVES—NO WARS. 


ROFOUNDLY impressed. with the paramount part played by 
Pex German chemical industry during World War No. 1, President 
Wilson, in his message to Congress on May zoth, 19x9, declared : 

“ Although the United States will gladly and unhesitatingly join in 
the programme of international disarmament, it will, nevertheless, be ~ 
a policy of obvious prudence to make certain of the successful main- 
tenance -of many strong and well-equipped~chemical plants. The 
German chemical industry, with which we will be brought into com- 
petition, was, and may well be again, a thoroughly knit monopoly 
capable of exercising a competition of a peculiarly insidious and 
dangerous kind.” The German chemical industry will certainly need 
watching, curbing and controlling if mankind is not to be plunged- 
into World War III. Krupps of Essen has always been the primary 
arsenal of Prussian militarism. The last war proved beyond doubt 
that every German chemical factory was a potential arsenal. During 
the early thirties the giant German dye trust (I.G. Farben) did its 
bit in financing Hitler. Later, it became an instrument for the execu- 
tion of the economic policy of the Third Reich. It played a vital réle 
in the Four-Year Plan and in Germany’s search for self-sufficiency in 
essential commodities. To-day, the I.G. Farben signifies the acme of 
- pan-Germanism in the economic sphere, and is the chief advance agent 
of the Third Reich. Its sole aim is the establishment of an undisputed 
monopoly over the whole of Europe, and the attainment of a sub- 
stantial measure of autarky regardless of economic considerations. 

Early in 1943 Sir Robert Robinson, the eminent British chemist, 
discussed at the annual luncheon of the British Parliamentary and 
Scientific Committee certain chemical aspects pertaining to Germany’s 
disarmament after the war. His thesis in a nutshell was “ No ex- 
plosives—no war.” He proposed that Germany should be prevented 
from manufacturing military explosives by abolishing all large plants 
making synthetic ammonia, and those producing methanol, as they 
can be adapted for producing ammonia. Nitric acid, the basis of all 
explosives, is obtained by oxidising ammonia. Also, compounds of 
ammonia form important fertilisers. On April 18th, 1944, Lord 
Vansittart urged in the House of Lords that Germany’s industrial 
power should be “reasonably ” reduced after the war, and that a 
Committee of Scientists should prepare a scheme for the control, or 
prevention, of explosives manufacture in the Reich. Lord Cherwell, 
replying for the British Government, stated that it proposed to secure 
the advice of scientists on measures to control the huge German 
chemical industry and the manufacture of explosives after the war. 

It was her large and well-developed chemical industry which enabled 
Germany to continue the last war for over four years. With very 
few exceptions all the war gases were produced by the Reich’s dye 
industry. At the beginning of World War I Germany virtually con- 
trolled world production of coal tar dyes and similar synthetic organic 
chemicals. Whereas she then accounted for 85 per cent. of the world’s 
output of synthetic.dyestuffs, Britain’s share was only 2-5 per cent. 
and America’s 1-84 per cent. The close relation between the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs on the one hand and of explosives-and poison gases 
on the other gives the industry an exceptional significance and value 
in wartime. 

Then, as now, Germany planned for a short war and a swift victory. 
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When this went amiss there followed an acute crisis in the Reich’s 
munitions industry. The Allies were also in the same predicament, 
and both sides therefore settled down to a land-locked trench warfare. 
To break this deadlock the German General Staff decided to resort to 
chemical warfare, and the Reich chemical industry was accordingly 
drafted for military production. Its mobilisation was greatly facili- 
tated by its peace-time organisation. 

For several years prior to World War I the entire Reich chemical 
industry-was organised as one gigantic national trust. Under the parent 
or holding company-—I.G.—(Interessen Gemeinschaft) were a number 
of subsidiary concerns which, while operating independently, were 
subject to the orders of the parent firm. Manufacture of dyes was 
concentrated almost exclusively in the following six firms: Badische, 
Bayer, A.G.F.A., Höchst, Casella, and Kalle. With the exception of 
A.G.F.A., situated in Berlin, all these plants were located along the 
Rhine and its tributaries. In many cases the I.G. plants did not turn’ 
out finished explosives, or chemical warfare agents, but worked on only 
one stage of manufacture. The intermediates were shipped to another 
plant for further development. Production was all co-ordinated and 
directed from Berlin, and no firm knew either the source of the materials ` 
it used or the final destination of its products. 

It was largely due to the efforts of this I.G. combine that Germany 
‘was enabled to continue the last war despite the Allied blockade. Its 
works produced the bulk of synthetic ammonia and nitric acid required 
for the production of explosives and fertilisers, all the poison. gas (with 
the exception of some chlorine and phosgene), and a large proportion 
of the high explosives. After the Battle of the Marne Germany realised 
the necessity for expanding explosives production, but it was not until 
1g16 that concrete plans were laid down to assist in the enormous 
output of explosives demanded by the Hindenburg programme. Many 
chemists were released from the Army, and the scientific staff of some 
of the works was augmented. Most of the major extensions of synthetic 
ammonia, nitric acid and sulphuric acid plants dated from this period. - 

A standardised plant used for the manufacture of dyes was converted 
for the production of explosives with remarkable speed. At Leverkusen 
a T.N.T. plant, producing 250 tons a month, was put into operation in 
six weeks. When the German authorities decided on using a new gas a 
conference of the leading firms was held in Berlin to determine how the 
manufacture should be split up to employ available facilities to the best 
advantage. For example, with mustard gas Badische at Ludwigshafen 
made the ethylene chlorhydrin and Bayer at Leverkusen converted it 
into the finished product. 

The key to Germany’s war production of explosives was the Haber . 
process for manufacturing ammonia from atmospheric nitrogen. Large- 
scale production by this method only began at the end of 1912, and early , 
in 1914 great pressure was put by the Government on Badische to 
increase its synthetic ammonia output. During the last war, following 
the extensions of the Haber. plants at Oppau and-Merseburg, Germany 
“became independent of foreign sources for her supplies of ammonia and 
nitric acid indispensable for the manufacture of high explosives and 
fertilisers. But for this development it is possible, nay probable, that 
she could not have continued the war after 1916 when the supply of 
saltpetre from Chile ceased. 

Use of gas will always offer great opportunities for surprise in military 
operations, but experience of the last war showed that rapid production 
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of a new gas is essential if surprise is to be effective. When the Germans 
first used mustard gas at the front in July 1917, none of the Allies had 
any commercial facilities for the production of this lethal chemical. It 
was nearly a year—June 1918—before France was able to employ the 
same gas against Germany, and Britain did not succeed in doing so 
until towards the end of September 1918, only two months before 
Armistice. The German factories passed with ease to mustard gas 
production by a process which, compared with the final Allied method, 
was clumsy and complicated, but it suited the Reich’s pre-war plant. 
Germany possessed in her dye industry not only the plants and equip- 
ment for quantity production of toxic gases and other warfare chemicals, 
but also skilled workers and highly qualified research personnel vital 
for manufacturing known compounds and, even more, for the discovery 
and development of new and more effective ones. 
The starting materials for making chemical munitions are small in 
“number. They include air, coal, salt, sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, and 
those needed for manufacturing alcohol and nitrates. War production of 
chemical munitions rests mainly on ammonia, nitric acid, sulphuric 
acid and chlorine. That the I.G. Combine was able markedly to increase 
their production is shown by the following figures : 


(Metric tons per day) 
I9I4 1918 
Ammonia a oe 25 650 
Nitric Acid sty TA 258 719 
Sulphuric Acid ... en 887 1,220 
Chlorine ... ex a 37 63 
Total ... ing 1,207 2,652 


To-day, Germany’s synthetic ammonia works, but not the ammonia 
oxidation plants, are concentrated in a few places, Professor Robinson 
thinks that an International Nitrogen Commission would have little 
difficulty in enforcing his scheme of chemical sanctions. But, as Nature 
pointed out in 1943, the supervision of Germany’s widely dispersed 
ammonia-producing centres, from coke-oven by-product plants, would 
entail a large police force. This control of the Reich’s nitrogen plants 
will not prejudice the agricultural need for fertilisers, since world 
consumption under this head totalled.about 2,500,000 tons in 1938, 
while total world nitrogen production capacity outside Axis countries 
is currently estimated at over 3,100,000 tons. 

From 1928 onwards a regulation scheme was in operation among the 
more important producers of synthetic nitrogen to which the United 
States was not a party. Even so, the surplus capacity for the product 
persisted. Of late, large and rich nitrate deposits estimated to contain 
5 million tons of nitrate have been located at Kansu, China. According 
to the U.S. Bureau of Mines domestic capacity for producing ammonia 
in 1943 was apparently much greater than any probable post-war 
demand. Current capacity is computed double the largest pre-war 
annual consumption. Before the outbreak of war Germany had by far 
the largest surplus capacity for nitrogen compounds, and if its plant 
capacity were reduced at least to the point of leaving sufficient only for 
legitimate agricultural needs the international nitrogen position could 
be restored to normal. 

It would be found necessary to extend the ban to the production of 
sulphuric acid, or more precisely to regulating its output. Aptly termed 
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the life-blood of chemical industry this acid is employed not only in 
the manufacture of explosives and fertilisers, but in a host of other key 
industries, either as a starting material or for purifying and refining 
purposes. The bulk of Germany’s sulphuric acid is made from sulphur 
normally imported from the United States and Italy, and pyrites 
obtained from Norway and the Iberian peninsula. It will, in practice, 
be found easier to ration imports of these twin strategic commodities 
by the Reich than to supervise its sulphuric-acid-consuming industries. 
Here again it is well to bear in mind that Germany is already meeting 
nearly one-half of her sulphur needs by extracting it as a by-product 
from smelter gases, town gas and “ coal oil ” plants. 

Since the last war the Reich chemical industry has grown greatly. 
The I.G. Farben, set up in its present form in 1925 by the merger of the 
country’s six leading and several smaller concerns, became the largest 
single industrial concentration in Germany with an initial share capital 
of Rm.646 million. Its current production embraces dyestuffs,” 
pharmaceutical products, photographic equipment, celluloid, rayon, 
staple fibre, synthetic petrol, rubber, nitrates and fertilisers. As early 
as 1937 at the Frankfurt exhibition the I.G. Farben displayed over 
+250 synthetic products. When this war broke out it was reported to 
have had in operation eleven coal hydrogenation plants for manufac- 
turing synthetic petrol, including the giant Leuna works in Saxony in 
the Reich proper, one in Austria, and another in Czechoslovakia. It 
erected, too, the synthetic rubber factory at Schkopau, near Huels, 
and a third establishment in Czechoslovak territory. 

As early as 1928 the I.G. Farben formed in Switzerland the Inter- 
nationale Gesellschaft fuer Chemische Unternehmungen, and trans- 
‘ferred to it its holdings in its U.S. subsidiary (the American I.G.). 
Since June 1940 this giant octopus started throwing out its terrible 
tentacles all over occupied Europe to grab the principal chemical and | 
allied industries of the Continent. It has also been endeavouring to 
“ transfer ” into so-called neutral ownership assets and shareholdings 
in undertakings outside the Reich with a view to escaping, in part, the 
economic consequences of Germany’s military defeat. 

In France the I.G. Farben owns 51 per cent. of the shares of the 
leading “ Francolor ” concern, dominates the electrical chemical group 
“ Ugine ” and the, new synthetic rubber plant set up in 1942. It has 
extended its grip over the Lever Brothers and Unilever N.V. under- 
takings in Holland, as well as over the Belgian Solvay concern. In 
Norway it controls Norsk Hydro in association with its Swiss sub- 
sidiary, and in Denmark that country’s sulphuric acid and super- 
phosphate works. The same German chemical giant has a major 
financial share in the firm working the Finnish Petsamo nickel mines. 
Turning east, it requisitioned, without payment, the former Polish 
State chemical works of Moscics and the Polish chemical works 
Borata A.G. It has, furthermore, acquired a firm foothold in Hungary’s 
chemical industry, and kindred enterprises in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. What makes this comprehensive and 
far-flung I.G. domination sinister and dangerous is that it is more than 
a simple transaction by way of sharé purchases. It is based on technical 
control and dependence. The parent firm has tied all these plants to 
itself. 

Early in May the Inter-Allied Committee for the study of armistice 
conditions completed its plans for the economic disarmament of 
Germany. It represents the views of the spokesmen of the countries of 
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the Continent of Europe. The Armistice Committee’s plans will be 
considered by the European Advisory Council in which Britain, Russia 
and the United States are represented. Its scheme is founded on two 
fundamental assumptions. It is futile to restrict Germany’s armed 
forces without at the same time making it impossible for her to use her 
industry to carry out a vast and néw rearmament programme in post- 
war years. Secondly, control of German industry must continue for a 
considerable period regardless of how long the actual occupation of 
Germany may last. ` ` 

After the war the United Nations will have to free Europe’s chemical 
and allied enterprises from German stranglehold, and watch over the 
activities of the Reich chemical industry. There is general agree- 
ment about the need for reducing the ‘exorbitant war-making 
powers ” of Germany. In the Reich’s disarmament strategic minerals 
and key chemicals are destined to hold an important place. But a 
lasting peace entails much more than a series of controls on output of 
nitrogen, synthetic petrol, etc. Though vital, they cannot be regarded 
as more than temporary measures. Quite apart from the problem of 
policing a rationing scheme, to-morrow’s block-busters may well 
derive their power not from nitrogen but from sources hitherto un- 
utilised and even undiscovered. Again, oil will not be necessary for 
jet-propelled planes based on the rocket principle. In any case, the 
mistake made in the Versailles Treaty was that it sacrificed security 
to reparations. In the end, the Allies and associated Powers got 
neither. That mistake must not be made again. 

V. S. SWAMINATHAN. 


REVOLUTION IN THE COLONIES. 


HAT industrial revolution is meant should not detract from the 

l sting of the title to this article, for we are beginning to learn 
everywhere that rapid industrialisation can affect communities 

more profoundly than the most sanguinary political upsets. Some 
200 years ago the industrial revolution came to England ; the last war 
brought it at length to the Dominions ; to-day it is the turn of the most 
primitive lands, in Africa, Asia, the western and eastern archipelagos 
—and some interesting problems have been set thereby, especially for 
the administrators of the last real British Empire. The forced draught 
of global war has been responsible. As indicated, the mushroom 
building of factories and construction of communications which 
transformed the economy of a Canada during 1914-18 have this time 
wrought similar changes in a.Nigeria and a Ceylon. Thus merely to 
list the new industries that have been established in the Colonial 
Empire since 1939 would require the space of this article (and probably 
such à degree of censorship as to make the result worthléss). It is 
' proposed rather to take a comprehensive view of leading tendencies. 
- At once it may be seen that the speed of the developments and the 
physical unreadiness of the colonies to receive them are outstanding 
features. Factories for the Dominions twenty-five years ago were not 
incongruous, but the very idea of chimney-stacks and trade unions’in 
the African jungle is sufficiently startling to reveal what may be a 
weakness. Experts asked to pronounce before the war on how long it 
would take for most of the colonies to become fully fledged industrial 
states would have replied in terms of dozens of years, if not more ; 
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war exigencies have made it necessary to squeeze that normal develop- 
ment into the space, often, of a few months. 

Two observations proceed from this initial statement : the first, that 
recent colonial industrialisation can be exaggerated and it cannot as 
yet scratch more than the surface of vast, primitive territories; the 
second, that mushrooms do not live long, so that once the present 
abnormal conditions cease to operate there may be a temporary end 
to many colonial enterprises. Of these observations the first is probably 
the most valid. Newspaper readers note that oxide of vanadium has 
been discovered in Ceylon, and will prove invaluable in the war effort 
as it is necessary for the manufacture of special alloy and steel for high- 
speed tools and vanadium bronze for munitions, and because normal 
world supplies are very limited. Then they read that present exigencies 
have revived the Ceylon rubber industries—and, being simultaneously 
told about the hectic transformation of Ceylon into a forward base for 
naval and aerial operations against the Japanese in South-East Asia, 
they form’a picture in their minds of a colony which was an unspoilt. 
tropical paradise before the war but which is now a Witwatersrand, a 
Silvertown, a clattering Portsmouth. - Whereas the fact is that the 
vanadium may have so far been delivered only in sample, that the 
rubber production may be of the more primitive order and very badly 
organised, and the naval and aerial works confined to certain areas and 
of the more-portable, modern variety. 

That also may be something like the truth about developments in 
many other countries. It was said before the war that the only colonial 
territories with a reasonable quota of secondary industries were Hong- 
kong and Palestine. Probably this dictum still holds, and while the 
Hongkong factories are now being worked by Japanese those in 
Palestine have become less and less colonial in status. A public speaker 
refers to the great possibilities in the East African manufacture of 
ceramics, bricks, tiles and pottery, as being peculiarly suitable to local 
conditions, but omits to mention that the chief development so far is 
that a research committee has explored those possibilities. In some 
instances rapid “ industrialisation ’’ has taken place, has boomed and 
then disastrously sagged, a case being Northern Rhodesian copper 
mining, hard hit recently by a British Government decision to reduce 
copper purchases between 20 and 25 per cent. Indeed, the unfortunate 
fact must be faced that the Colonial Empire is still very much of a 
Cinderella, called to the ball swiftly enough in emergency and thrown 
a few fine garments for the purpose, but lable to be sent home swiftly 
to the kitchen afterwards. 

A cautious and reasonable discussion of this kind must not be 
allowed to weaken the original thesis that the industrial revolution has 
at last come to many colonial territories, or to support the view that 
the phenomenon will end with the war. Consider alone what has been 
happening in Southern Rhodesia (a unique type of colony, admittedly, 
but very undeveloped in 1939) where at least one factory will soon be 
operating on the Bradford scale to produce between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 blankets and rugs a year, the concern almost entirely erected 
on some £100,000 of local capital, where the most modern plants in the 
world are already exporting large quantities of dehydrated vegetables 
and fruits to Britain, and where the Prime Minister lately spoke of local 
industrialisation proceeding to such an extent that “a fixed African 
urban population ” would arise, and considerable numbers of skilled 
European workers would be needed as immigrants after the war. With 
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` Kenya growing and packing the world’s greatest export of pyrethrum 
seed, operating brand-new bacon factories, and helping to supply the 
armies of the Middle East with heavy equipment, it should be evident 
that “darkest ” Africa will not swiftly renounce the modern light 
to-morrow. 

If indusfrial revolutions are most frequently the product of facilities, 
then the war has already given colonial territories not only the installa- 
tions but also the labour and psychological forces for a continuous 
development. Kenya’s little new factories have been mentioned. Still 
more stimulating to the colony will be the port extensions at Mombasa, 
providing two more deep-water berths at a cost of £500,000, and the 
new Great North Road, which has been built to an all-weather standard 
at a cost of £355,000 (War Office’s expense) for the purpose of completing 
a through link between South Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, 
Kenya, Abyssinia and Egypt, the Cape-to-Cairo dream fulfilled at last. 
Meanwhile a great labour force has been brought into being in the East 
African colonies for war purposes, and they do not easily return to the 
bush who have known the wage-earner’s life. Afterwards they will 
want similar work, and therefore may well get it, especially as their 
new tastes and spending-power will enable them to supply their own 
market. 

Perhaps the conditions and facilities which make for industrialisation 
are even more prominent in West Africa. Thousands of square miles of 
primitive, hitherto untapped territory have suddenly been provided 
with the most modern means of economic communication, a network 
‘of air routes with huge up-to-date aerodromes. Fully equipped with 
control rooms, hangars, buildings and camps, these now extend across 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Gambia. But apart from 
the building of aerodromes, there has been an immense amount of 
constructional work in port developments, extension of railways and 
laying of new lines, improvements to existing roads and the building 
of new ones, the laying out of camp sites and oil installations. 

' Consider alone how these territories will profit from the war-time 
work done to combat malaria. Through the combined planning of 
doctors, scientists, engineers and agriculturists, great drainage schemes 
have been carried through, and on a recent significant date it was 
announced that there was not a single airman in West African hospital 
with malaria. On Nigerian construction works alone tens of thousands 
of Africans have been employed—have often earned their first wages 
and obtained their first taste of “ civilisation ’’—and the Legislative 
` Council of this colony has taken the unprecedented step of fixing 
minimum wages in any occupation, regulating conditions of employ- 

ment, registering industrial workers and establishing labour exchanges. 
Not only do these Africans labour to-day to open their vast hinterlands 
by building communications, but they throng factories which produce 
building materials, concrete, every kind of woodwork and furniture, 
leather goods, cotton goods, preserved fruit and dried fish and meat. 

Perhaps to a less conspicuous extent, but nevertheless significantly, 
the colonies of the British West Indies have been exposed to the same 
forced draught, and they also have had created in them a coloured 
population suddenly alive to the advantages that industrial revolutions 
can bring. It could be argued that the term “ advantages ” should be 
placed in inverted commas in that context, but the process has always 
been the same. For good or ill, modern peoples are irresistibly attracted 
towards the factories, the streets, the cheap clothing and the accessible, 
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synthetic amusements. Thus the psychological condition for indus- 
trialisation has been created by the war in many colonies, and it can be 
predicted that even when the war’s own stimulus has been removed, 
East and West Africans, West and East Indians will want to continue 
in cloth caps, and will so continue whatever the temporary setbacks 
and depressions. 

That the mushroom growth will soon flag is, however, based by 
. many people on the thought that Britain, as ruler of these colonial 
territories, will not find it in her own economic interest to encourage 
the development after the war. They point out that it certainly 
‘seemed the British interest before the war to discourage the establish- 
ment of industries in the colonies which might compete with home 
exports to those areas. And probably it is true that industrial Britain 
will regard wryly the repetition in Africa of what has happened in 
Canada, in Malaya of what has happened in Australia. 

Whatever the magnates justifiably feel, they will not translate into 
positive, obstructionist action. Once they might have done so, but 
old England, in her long experience of Imperialism, has learnt some 
valuable lessons, not the least of which is that strong overseas ten- 
dencies are better assisted than obstructed. This is proved by the 
fact of recent schemes for colonial development, under which (for 
examples) £6,000,000 is being spent in the West Indies to make those 
islands better fitted to fend for themselves in every way, and £2,000,000 
in Kenya (which will also have another £2,000,000 for construction 
-purposes). Every colonial debate in the British Parliament stresses 
the necessity of economic improvements first. 

The long-term wisdom of such planning is revealed by a careful 
study of the statistics relating to the overseas trade of colonies in the 
past, as follows (compiled by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs in 1933) :— 

Imports into Colonial Exports of Colonial , 
Empires from their Empires to their 
Metropolitan Metropolitan countries 
Countries countries expressed as asa percentage of their 


a percentage of their total exports to all 
total umports (1933) destinations (1933) 


Japanese Mandate a ss 94.9 97.0 
peg Colonies ‘ 83.1 88.5 
Dependencies (including 

Philippines)... & 80.2 96.6 
French Colonies 66.7 88.5 
German Colonial Empire (z912) 62.1 68.3 
Italian Colonies : 59.3 . 65.6 
French Mandates ae oy 56.4 46.1 
Belgian Congo ... ‘es oes 43-4 PLI 
Portuguese Colonies... is 43.0 49-5 
British Colonies . os aT 24.4 32.5 
British Mandates — ae aes 17.9 31.4 
Netherlands Indies ies tes II.9 17.6 


These figures demonstrate conclusively that British home-base@ 
industry had a poor market in the colonies before the war-—that it 
could scarcely be poorer by comparison with the colonial markets of 
most other leading nations—and that if these territories are generously 
assisted to develop their own secondary industries, then British 
manufacturers do not stand to lose much, while they may gain con- 
siderably by the creation of great new customers for capital goods, 
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machine tools and luxury products which the most highly developed 
colonies will not be able to fabricate themselves. 

The conclusions are accordingly reached that if colonial industrial 
development during the war has to a certain extent been exaggerated, 
yet it has been given a flying start by the war and will continue after- 
wards with generous help from the authorities and from industrial 
interests at home. It remains only to summarise some individual 
views as to particular developments, of which the leading is that every 
effort should be made to discourage real mushroom industrial growth, 
such as is fostered by high protective tariffs and is unrelated to local 
products or to local markets. The best manufacturing industries for 
tropical and/or primitive colonies are those which utilise local raw 
materials and pre-eminently supply real local needs. Any colony 
which considers manufacturing ordinary Western goods for world 
export must also consider whether its small factories will be able to 
compete with the jostling titans of East and West. Above all, the 
establishment of colonial customs unions or similar organisations—as 
already exists. between Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika—should 
enable the beginners to avoid such mistakes and become to a large 
extent sufficient unto themselves, unlike some other unfortunate 
victims of industrial revolutions. 

DONALD Cowles. 


OLD ST. PAUL’S. 


HE churches known as the Abbé aux Hommes and the Abbé 
aux Dames at Caen still stand unharmed by the lapse of centuries 
or the destructive implements of modern warfare, in all their 
Norman sombre magnificence as monuments of the great achievements 
of ‘William the Conqueror, and as his recognition of those ecclesiastical 
authorities who overlooked the defects from the pomt of view of the 
Catholic Church of his matrimonial adventure entered into in.defiance 
of their disapprobation. But the Cathedral of St. Paul in London, the 
commencement of the building of which synchronises with the year 
of his death, was already in a state of well-nigh hopeless decay when it 
was finally destroyed in the great fire which swept over London in 
the reign of Charles II in thé year of our Lord 1666. 

It was in the spring of 1087 that the Saxon church of St. Paul was 
burnt to the ground, and, before he met his end in September of the 
same year, William the Conqueror had already given Maurice, Bishop 
of London, a licence to obtain abundance of stone for the building of 
the new edifice either direct from Caen or from the remains of the 
Palatine Tower, which stood hard by the Fleet River and which had 
just recently been demolished. William also presented the Bishop 
with the manor and castle of Bishop Stortford and its revenues as an 
endowment for the see. 

It would appear that the threat of fire overhung the cathedral from 
the earliest times. A Saxon edifice (the second of those on record), 
which occupied the same site, was burnt down in A.D. 962, the year 
after St. Dunstan became Primate, and again in A.D. 1136 a disas- 
trous conflagration played havoc with the new and still incomplete 
Norman cathedral. On another occasion, in the year 1561, during 
a terrific thunderstorm, the spire was struck by lightning, and, the 
timber catching fire, not only was the spire itself destroyed, never 
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again to be rebuilt, but a considerable portion of the róof of the sacred 


“edifice was also reduced to ashes. 


. The Norman cathedral, which was commenced during the episcopate 


of Bishop Maurice, and continued ‘to exist with various alterations 


and additions until the date of the great fire, was originally some 
315 feet in length, the breadth being 104 feet, and the-height from the 
floor to the roof 93 feet. The choir and transepts were added at a 
later date, when the Norman style of architecture had given place to 
Early-English, with pointed arches and windows replacing the circular 
ones of the Norman period. 

The entire length of the church, including the choir, when completed, 
was 586 feet, and the height of the tower and spire 489 feet, the spire 
alone accounting for 204 feet of this. 

The whole edifice appears to have been finished in its entirety by 
about the end of the thirteenth century, In the first quarter of the 
following century the spire, which was in a dangerous condition, was 
taken down, and a more ambitious structure erected in its place, 
surmounted, as we are informed, by a cross and a gilt pommel (or 
metal ball) large enough to contain ten bushels of corn. 

On the occasion of the completion of the spire, “ there was a great 
procession with due solemnity by Gilbert the Bishop on the fourth 
of the nones of October in order that the Omnipotent God and the 
glorious merits of his saints whose relics are contained within the Cross 
might deign to protect it from all danger of storms.” 

' It was no wonder, then, that the destruction of the spire by lightning 
at a later date (June 3rd, 1567) was regarded as a testimony of the 
wrath of the Deity whose church had been put to profane uses like the 
Jewish synagogue of old. 

There were those, howeyer, who maintained that the divine wrath 
was a visitation brought about by the failure of Queen Elizabeth to 
take sufficiently drastic action against the Papists at the commencement 
of her reign, while others attributed the disaster to-the desecration of 
the cathedral by puritanical ecclesiastics. Each one, in short, inter- 
preted the incident in accordance with his own Special religious predi- 
lections ; but the obvious fact was admitted on all hands that the relics 
stored in the spire had failed to avert its destruction by lightning, 
notwithstanding that amongst these were numbered -part of the wood: 
of the Cross, a stone from the Holy Sepulchre, and some bones of the 
eleven thousand virgins of Cologne. 

Naturally, a cathedral which took so long in building bore witness in 
its structure to the architectural changes coincident with the periods 
of its erection. The Norman architecture predominated in the nave, 
but the choir might be described as Early English, and pointed arches 
were, generally speaking, substituted for the circular Norman ones. 

Dr. Benheim, in his illustrated work on the subject, observes that 
the cathedral resembled that of Salisbury in general outline, but 
was a hundred feet longer, and the spire sixty or eighty feet higher. 
The uniformity which is so striking a characteristic of- Salisbury 
Cathedral cannot, however, have been a feature of old St. Paul’s, 
which, having been built and restored at many different dates, offered 
indications at every turn of the incongruity inevitable in the transition 
from one style of architecture to another. . 

In the year rroo a wall was erected encircling the churchyard, but 
this being found to be inadequate to keep out the numerous bad 
characters that frequented the precincts, ‘it was strengthened and 
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heightened in A.D. 1285, gates and.posterns being inserted in it at 
various intervals. There were six of these gates in all. In those 
days the Fleet River—a tributary of the Thames which gave its name 
to Fleet Street—ran at the bottom of Ludgate Hill, and was crowded 
with boats as far as Holborn. 

About the year 1255 the cathedral was extended in an easterly 
direction, the Parish Church of St. Faith being incorporated in it, and 
the, east end of the crypt allotted to the parishioners for their especial 
pan of worship. This eastward addition became subsequently known 

“ The New Work.” 

aoa church, that of St. Gregory, adjoined at this time the south 
wall of the cathedral. As Fuller humorously observed, “ St. Paul’s is 
truly the Mother Church having one babe in her body, St. Faith, and 
another in her arms, St. Gregory.” 

There was also a cloister. attached to the cathedral running along 
the north side and turning south at the east end. This cloister was 
rebuilt by Dean More in the early fifteenth century. It was decorated 
by a series of paintings known as the Dance of Death. A College of 
the Minor Canons abutted on Paternoster Row, and between it and 
the cathedral stood what. was termed Paul’s Cross. This Cross was 
struck by lightning in 1382 and rebuilt by Bishop Kemp some two 
generations later. The Bishop’s residence lay on the north side of 
the cathedral, and had a private door leading into the sacred precincts. 
There were two towers adjoining the cathedral, one of which consti- 
tuted part of the Bishop’s palace, the other being known as the Lollards 
Tower, and standing on the south side of the cathedral. This latter 
was used as a‘place for imprisoning heretics ; and among other scandals 
connected with it was the murder—as it was alleged—of a man named 
Hunne, who was confined here by the notorious Bonner, and found 
there hanged, an incident which led to a great agitation among the 
populace, and the institution of law-suits against the suspected parties. 

Among the tombs contained in the cathedral were two dating back 
to Saxon times, which survived the destruction of the earlier Saxon. 
edifices, that of Sebba, King of the East Saxons, and a still more notable 
one, that of Ethelred, commonly termed the Unready, but more 
correctly, the Redeless, the king, that is, who acted without taking 
counsel with the Elders. Inscribed on this tomb was the curse pro- 
nounced on King Ethelred at his coronation by St. Dunstan, the 
Archbishop, who, it was avowed, had foretold his troubled and in- 
glorious reign and that he should be succeeded by a king of another 
race than his own, to wit Cnut (or Canute) the Dane, as a punishment 
for his abetting his mother in compassing the death of his elder brother. 
Both of these tombs remained until the date of the Great- Fire. 

Of the other tombs contained in old St. Paul’s the most noteworthy 
was that of John of Gaunt, son of Edward III, and father of Henry IV, 
and his first wife, Blanche, through whom he inherited the Dukedom of 
Lancaster. Blanche died of the plague in 1369, thirty years before 
her husband, and he married again first Constance, daughter of Pedro 
the Cruel of Castile, and after her death late in life, in 1396, Catherine 
Swynford, who had already been his mistress and had borne him children 
afterwards legitimised. It was through his descent from John of Gaunt 
and Catherine Swynford that Henry, Earl of Richmond, made his 
somewhat shadowy claim to the throne, a claim greatly strengthened 
by his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, and sister 

` of the princes who were murdered in the Tower at the instigation of 
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Richard III. John Beaufort, Catherine Swynford’s son by John of 
Gaunt, became Earl of Somerset, and was the grandfather of Margaret 
Tudor, the mother of Henry VII. 

Needless to say, apart from his marriage with Elizabeth, there were 
many descendants of Edward ITI who had a prior claim. But there 
was the “ moral of the stricken field ” of Bosworth, as the late Lord 
Salisbury would have called it, to enhance his demand ; and his marriage 
with Elizabeth, the true heiress, led to the willing recognition of his 
pretentions, and finally closed the strife between the rival houses of 
Lancaster and York. Constance, John of Gaunt’s second wife, was also 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, though her effigy, unlike Blanche’s, does 
not appear on the tomb. His third wife, Catherine, the ancestress of 
many kings of England and Scotland, was buried at Lincoln. Though 
descended from the Bastard Wiliam of Normandy and the mistress of 
John of Gaunt, needless to say no bend sinister on their coat armour _ 
bears witness to. these compromising facts. 

One other tomb among those of many notabilities consigned to their 
last resting-place in old St. Paul’s demands our especial notice. Though 
buried there, no splendid effigy like that of John of Gaunt marked the 
place of Sir Philip Sidney’s interment, but a wooden tablet erected 
to his memory bore the following inscription : 

England, Netherlands, the Heavens and the Arts 
The soldiers and the World have made six parts 

Of Noble Sidney ; for none will suppose 

That a small heap of stones can Sidney enclose. 
His body has England, for she it bred, 

Netherlands his blood, in her defence shed, 

The Heavens have his soul, the Arts have his fame, 
All soldiers the grief, the World his good name. 


It was reserved for a later poet, Algernon Charles Swinburne, to 
celebrate in far nobler verse the memory of “ Sidney Lord of the 
Stainless Sword.” 

It is stated that ‘he was buried in the cathedral with signs of public 
grief almost unparalleled. 

The so-called tomb of Duke Humphrey, also in old St. Paul’s, was 
in reality that of Sir John Beauchamp of Powick (son of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick), who died in 1374. Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the 
youngest son of Henry IV, it may be as well to mention, died in 1447 
and was actually buried at St. Albans. The aisle in which the tomb 
lay became popularly known as Duke Humphrey’s Walk, and, as it 
was a favourite resort of insolvent debtors and beggars who wandered 
about there in search of alms from the compassionate, there arose the 
phrase “to dine with Duke Humphrey ” as an équivalent of going 
without a dinner. 

The latest important addition to old St. Paul’s previous to its 
destruction by fire was the somewhat incongruous portico erected at 
the west end by “Inigo Jones Esquire surveyor to his Majesty’s 
Works,” his Majesty being James I of England and VI of Scotland. 
At this time the cathedral was again sinking into a state of dilapidation. 
Inigo Jones had instructions to restore it as best he might, and ‘the 
portico and certain additions to the transepts bore evidence of the 
architectural taste of the age little in keeping with any other part of 
the cathedral, either Norman or Gothic. Under Cromwell’s puri- 
tanical rule Inigo Jones’s portico was let out for shops, while the nave 
was turned into a cavalry barracks. 
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. It is to be regretted that in earlier days the nave had been relegated 
to many other unseemly uses, and was largely employed for purposes 
of barter and trade negotiations generally. Bishop Earle, in his 
Microcosmography (1628), holds up to public opprobrium the abuses 
to which it was subjected and the scandals arising from them. Paul’s 
Walk was the name given i to-the whole nave of the cathedral, and any- 
thing less béfitting a plate of religious worship than the scenes that 
took place there ‘it would be difficult to imagine. 

“ Paule’s Walke ” (says the Bishop) “is the lande’s epitomy... . 

It is more than this, the whole woorldes map which .you may here 
discerne in its perfect motion jostling and turning. It is an heap of 
stones and men with a vast confusion of languages and, were the steeple 
not sanctified, nothing liker Babell. The noyse of it is like that of 
bees, an humming buzze united with walking tongues and feet. 
It is the greate exchange of all discourse, and no business whatsoever 
but it is here stirring and on foote. It is the synode of all pates 
politicke, jointed and layed together in most serious postures; and . 
they are not half soe busy at the Parliament... . It is the general mint 
of famous lies which are here (like the legendes of Popery) first coyned 
and stamped in the Church, All inventions are emptied here and not 
few pockettes. The best signe of a temple in it is that it is the thieves 
sanctuary....Some make it a preface to dinner and prowell for a 
stomache but thriftier men make it their ordinary and boarde here 
very cheape.” 

So that we see that Oliver Cromwell was by no means the first 
person to desecrate and defile the sanctuary, and it is to be feared that 
he was by no means the last to do so either. 

During the Civil War St. Paul’s Cathedral was plundered in a very 
wholesale manner ‘‘ to furnish the sinews of war to the Parliament 
Party.” Its revenues were seized for military purposes, and the 
sacred vessels sold for what they would fetch. 

, The Council of State in their order of July 3ist, 1650, commanded 
that: 


The statues of King James and the late”King standing at the West 
end of Paul’s be thrown down and be broken to pieces and the inscription 
on the stone work under them deleted and a letter written to the Lord 
Mayor and Court of Aldermen to see this put in execution. 

The Statue of the late King standing at the Exchange London to 
be demolished by llaving the head taken off and the sceptre out of his 
hand and this inscription to be written : 

Exit tyrannus Regum ultimus anno 
primo restitute libertatis Anglie. 


1648 
and this to be done between this and Saturday next. 


One would think that the Cromwellians might have been contented 
with beheading King Charles without going to the trouble of beheading 
his statue as well. 

Pepys’s account of the final scene and the great fire which put an 
end.to all further attempts to patch up the decaying edifice is suffi- 
ciently vivid. On September 7th, 1666, he notes that he “ went by 
water to Paul’s wharf. Walked thence and saw all the town burned 
and a miserable sight of Paul’s Church, with all the roof fallen and the 
body of the choir fallen into St. Faith’s. Paul’s School also, Ludgate 
and Fleet Street.” E 

Evelyn in his Diary observes on the same day: “ At my returne I 
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was infinitely concerned to find that goodly Church St. Paules now a 
sad ruine and that beautiful portico (for structure comparable to any 
in Europe as not long before repair’d by the late King) now rent in 
pieces, flakes of vast stone split asunder and nothing now remaining 
intire but the inscription on the architrave shewing by whom it was 
built which had not one letter of it defaced . . . the ruines of the vaulted 
roofe falling broke into St. Faith’s, which being filled with the maga- 
zines of bookes belonging to the stationers, and carried thither for 
safety, they were all consumed, burning for a week following. . . . 
Thus lay in ashes that most venerable Church, one of the most antient 
pieces of early piety in the Christian World.” 

» A new chapter in the history of St. Paul’s, with which we are not 
here concerned, commenced with its rebuilding by Sir Christopher 
Wren in a style in keeping with the tastes of the age. 

It is recorded that, when the ruins were being cleared away, Wren 
summoned a workman to bring from among them a flat stone which 
might be employed to mark the centre of the dome that was about to 
be erected. The man took out the first stone which he found suitable 
-for the purpose, a piece of an old grave stone, and behold! upon it 
was inscribed the one word 

t Resurgam. 

Some years later a traveller from Sweden, a religious mystic and 
withal one of the most learned and accomplished scholars in Europe, 
but in that day known principally as a man of science of the most 
eminently practical kind, Emmanuel Swedenborg, records in the diary 
of his European travels that one of the first objects that met his eyes 
on his arrival in London was Sir Christopher Wrens edifice, “ the 
magnificent St. Paul’s Cathedral, finished a few days ago in all its 
parts.” 

`. RALPH SHIRLEY. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


TURKEY ENTERS THE WAR. 


E well-known Turkish commentator, Mr. Yalchin, writing in 

l Tanin in its issue of January 22nd last, observed in his smooth 

manner that it was in the interests of both Turkey and Britain 
that they should continue their close relationship : of Turkey, because 
without British help she would lose her independence; of Britain, - 
because she could be saved by Turkey from the “ Trotskyist ” meriace 
that had already shown its hand in Greece. In other words, it was 
obvious to Mr. Yalchin that Germany was doomed to defeat, and 
therefore he marshalled the reasons (not a difficult diplomatic feat) 
in favour of Turkish collaboration with the Allies. In due course 
the Crimean Conference postulated March ist as the last date by which 
Turkey must declare war on the comnion enemy, if she wished to 
reserve her seat at the post-war peace conference. Promptly com- 
pliant, Turkey did so declare war, before March 1st. So did Egypt, 
and Uncle Tom Cobleigh and all. 

Now the interesting thing in this*particular upshot is not that 
Turkey had been blowing hot and blowing cold for six years, according 
as she judged that one or the other side was winning the war, and 
thereby judged on which side lay her own interest, but that Turkey 
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merely adds one more to the long list of war-time wobbles produced 
by the general scramble after what, are judged to be national interests. 
No particular criticism is here intended against unhappy Turkey, 
who is caught up in the general tragedy. The tragedy itself is of a 
bizarre ramification. Thus Russia, after spending the first two years 
of the war as the friend and helper of Germany, has become a foremost 
antagonist of Germany, and rules the Allied roost in that sense. Italy 
started on the German, and ends on the other, side. Britain started as 
the defender of Poland against German aggression, and ends (for 
tactical, understandable and ¢ven defensible reasons) as the quiescent 
spectator of Poland’s sacrifice to Russian designs. In the several 
alternatives available no one but a madman would suggest a new 
war between Russia and the Western allies. The least evil thing is to 
stop this present war at all costs, even at the cost of Poland. France 
surrendered to Germany, and now de Gaulle (who was not in his 
country during the dark days) places all the emphasis upon French 
prestige. Et cetera. There is a sameness of spirit and a diversity of 
incidence in all these vulgar and tragic strivings after supposedly 
vital national interests. 

Turkey is no exception to the rule. Is she more afraid of the Allies 
- than of Germany? When Germany is beaten, of course she is more 
afraid ‘of the Allies, and therefore has no alternative but to seek Allied 
friendship. The Allies include Russia, whose eye rests eternally upon 
Constantinople and the Straits, and who in any event is a Black Sea 
Power. It is not in the least inconsistent with Turkey’s nicely adjusted 
versatility, imposed upon her almost as a necessity by the hideous 
ixpediencies of modern diplomacy,-that in 1939, before the war started, 
she entered into a treaty of alliance with Great Britain : a treaty which 
she proceeded to remember whenever Britain scored a victory, to forget 
when Britain was hard pressed, and which she never honoured. The 
obligations of the treaty were formally incurred in May 1939, though 
the definitive instrument was not signed till October of that year. 
The main commitment (as Mr. Chamberlain told the House on 
May 12th, 1939) was that the two parties “in the event of an act of 
aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area, would be pre- 
pared to co-operate effectively, and to lend each other all the aid 
and, assistance in their power.” It was provided moreover that if 
Britain and France became involved in a Mediterranean war as a 
result of their guarantees to Roumania or Greece, Turkey would go 
‘to their help. When the several contingencies materialised, and the 
Allies were in fact involved in war in the Mediterranean area as a 
result of the Germian aggression and of the due discharge of their 
obligations to Greece, Turkey not only did not go to their help, but 
went on supplying essential war material to the aggressor. The 
Turkish press meanwhile played its rôle of chorus. When’ the Allied 
advance from El Alamein swept through North Africa to the Italian 
mainland and when Italy surrendered, Turkey emerged as a firm 
(but not belligerent) ally; when the Allies got stuck in the Anzio 
beach-head, Turkey retreated into a tone of the correctest neutrality. 
The Allies stopped sending war supplies to Turkey when they realised 
that such supplies would not be used by Turkey for the purpose of the 
war against Germany. 

And now, the end of the war being in sight, Turkey duly joins the 
ranks of the United Nations, ready to play a part in the post-war 
. diplomacy which will build a new rubric for the Straits, to take the 
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place of the rubric propounded by the Montreux Convention of 1936 
(which itself displaced the Lausanne Convention of 1923). If a sense 
of humour be the enemy of cynicism (which it undoubtedly is) we 
must conclude either that there are few cynics left in the world, or 
that the sum of humour has gone down in the general wreck produced 
by this senseless and wicked war. The vagaries of Turkish policy, 
the lack of principle or ideal, the motive of selfish interest and fear : 
these are common features of our unhappy civilisation, mixed as they 
be with incidental impulses of a higher order, and in part ennobled by 
incidental acts of heroism and self-sacrifice. But Turkey is a small 
Power, the victim of Great Powers and their misdeeds. 


““ INTELLIGENT HATRED.” 


In the first week of April each year the English swallow returns to 
its old nest after its winter sojourn in warmer Africa. This year it 
will be more than usually welcome to the eyes of a people who have 
found the sixth war winter more trying than any experience they 
remember. If only the symbol of relief after trial could be expanded 
to embrace something wider, deeper and more lasting than a mere 
change in the climatic season, our hearts would indeed be lightened of 
a burden that presses heavily upon us. The long winter of a war 
nightmare has damaged our nerves and our general well-being in a 
serious degree. We need as a tonic the firm prospect of something 
better in the political dispensation than has been vouchsafed to us 
since 1914. Does such a prospect in fact emerge at this time? The 
answer depends largely upon Russia, who emerges from the war as 
the chiefly decisive power on the continent of Europe, perhaps indeed 
as the unchallenged master of Europe. The years, months, even days 
that follow the end of the actual fighting, or the present phase of the 
fighting, in Europe will lay the fouindations, well or ill, of what we are 
to expect in the long future. Symbolically it was on Russian soil that 
the Big Three politicians, Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin (to put 
them in their alphabetical order and to avoid any invidious emphasis 
upon supposed merit or prestige), met in the first week of February 
to discuss what was to be done with Germany after her defeat. 

When that conference ended, the Red Star published an article to 
welcome what had been done in those Yalta palaces. The article was 
headed, ‘‘ Our Revenge.” It gave a lurid picture of the German mass 
murders and acts of looting that had been perpetrated in the Soviet 
Union and in Poland, acts which proved to the Soviet soldiers and 
peoples the nature of the foe. Hatred, argued Red Star, was an 
additional weapon in the Allied armoury ; it must be kept keen, said 
the writer, but must be used “intelligently.” How does one use 
hatred intelligently ? The Red Star’s answer was that the Red Army 
must avoid copying the German practice of exacting “an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth ” ; and must maintain a soldierly discipline, 
for “ the greater our discipline the greater our revenge.” There must 
be “intelligence ” in the application of hatred to the end that the 
hatred be the more effective and the more profitable. To destroy 
machinery senselessly, for instance, would in effect be to help the 
enemy, because it would reduce the sum of equipment that might and 
indeed ought to be used against him. ‘‘ The factories which worked for 
the enemy must to-morrow, if not to-day, work for our army. Every- 
thing taken from the enemy becomes of State value.” 

At the same time, Pravda welcomed the work of the Crimean con- 
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ference on the ground that the unity of the major allies promised a 
long and durable peace, and that “the hand of history has already 
written a ruthless sentence on the Hitlerite empire.” The Russian 
newspapers in general concentrated on an exposition of the proper 
méthod of curbing Germany’s power of aggression. They all insisted 
that revengé must be orderly and disciplined ; dwelt upon the mis- 
taken leniency of the Versailles Treaty and its aftermath; and 
denounced those modern influences which now again threatened to be 
lenient towards a beaten Germany. 

The Vatican in particular was singled out for condemnation in that 
sense, on the simple ground that the Pope had.made a plea for mercy. 
The attack upon the Vatican (not a new idea in Russian strategy) was 
in the main léft for its prosecution to the leaders of the Orthodox 
Church. The patriarchs and metropolitan bishops of that Church who 
took part in the election of the Patriarch of Moscow and All the 
Russias signed a “ declaration to the peoples of all the world,” which 
was published in the Russian newspapers and in which they “ lift 
up their voice against those—especially the Vatican—-who by their 
statements are trying to shelter Hitlerite Germany from all the crimes 
that it committed, and are appealing for mercy for Hitlerites who 
spilt the blood of innocent victims, and thereby desire in our view 
to leave on earth after the war "Fascist, inhuman, anti-Christian 
teaching and its supporters.” They went on to invoke all Christian 
believers to join in establishing a new world order in which Fascism 
and aggression would be unknown and to give their blessing to the 
arms which encompassed victory as well as to the “leaders of pro- 
gressive humanity in the coming work of organising peace.” 

Christianity has indeed sunk, in the very cradle of Christian civilisa- 
tion, to a low level when the leaders of one Christian body align them- 
selves with the leaders of a political vendetta, and attack the leaders 
of another Christian body, using as ammunition the sacred name of 
mercy, detached from its Christian context. But indeed the state of 
Europe and of the world is so bad that to plead the cause of Christianity 
is rather like pleading the cause of temperance and self-control to the 
besotted mind of a helpless ‘‘ drunk.” We must at any rate wait till 
the patient is sober. And moreover is there any great difference between 
this onslaught of Orthodox upon Roman Christianity and the general 
alignment of Christian against Christian in the war itself? It is one 
of our bitterest spectacles to gaze upon the Christian nationals of one 
country making war upon the Christian nationals of another country, 
the leaders on each side urging their followers to the fray and claiming 
that their particular politicians are right in their cause. The 2,000- 
year-old issue between Christ and Cæsar will have to be solved some day. 
It will not be solved till the so-called Christians themselves begin to 
understand what is involved in the ideal of following Christ. 

It has been well said that the worst enemies to a cause are its 
followers. Once, for instance, the thin edge of a theoretic “ just 
war ” is inserted in Christian doctrine, all the vulgarians in the Church, 
without even attempting to anderstand the doctrine, plunge exaltedly 
into every succeeding war on the easy conviction that it is a “ just ” 
war. We should at any rate try to appreciate what the Christian 
doctrine in this matter really amounts to. Leo XIII (to quote one 
authority) in his allocution “ Nostis Errorem,” dated February Irth, 
1889, said: “... nam certare armis potest esse quandoque necessarium, 
numquam tamen vacat magna mole calamitatum ” (‘‘... for even though 
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armed conflict may be sometimes necessary, it is never engaged in 
without an ehormous sum of calamities ”). In other words that 
famous “just war,” though it be embraced within the framework of 
Christian approval, may itself lead: to as much evil, to as great a 
calamity, as any other war.. 

*The Christian ideal i is to avoid war. In such emergencies as I9I4 
and 1939 war was “ necessary ” in the sense that it was unavoidable. 
Christianity had been drivef out of court, and it was tòo late for its 
invocation. The time for its invocation had been twenty years earlier, 
when the causes that led to the war could have been removed if the 
Christian Church had been strong enough, or Christian enough, or 
imaginative enough to recognise its opportunity. The time for pre- 
venting drunkenness is when the victim begins drinking, not when he 
has drunk himself silly. Where the Quakers or the so-called 
. pacifists ” go wrong is not in their motive, which is wholly admirable 
and courageous, but in their strategy. It is no good crying peace, 
peace where there is no peace, or, which is the same thing, crying: ~ 
Christianity, Christianity where’ there is no Christianity. War is the 
penalty of a foregoing denial of Christianity, just as drunkenness is 
the penalty of a foregoing denial of self-control. It is no use, when the 
calamity falls, arguing that it can then be avoided. The argument 
belongs to an earlier period. 

To-day we are approaching, so to speak, the time when we shall 
become sober again, when the present bout of war will come to an 
end. The Crimean conference, and the Russian reaction to it, are 
therefore matters of tremendous present concern. The emergency of 
the next war is made certain, or is avoided, by what the victorious 
Allies do now, at the moment of their victory, just as the war of 1939 
was made certain by what the victorious Allies did in 1919. The 
Russian newspapers to-day are right to emphasise the mistakes made 
jby the Treaty of Versailles. But are they right in their own diagnosis - 
of what those mistakes really were? It is impossible to lay too much, 
stress upon the solemnity of this question,”because the lives of the 
children we see around us, and’ of children still unborn, will depend 
upon the answer. To the minds of experienced people who approach. 
the question with the seriousness it clearly demands, something 
like a feeling of dismay is caused when the cry of vae victis / is again 
heard around them. If Christianity be too ambitious a slogan, let it 
for the moment be put aside ; the more readily, perhaps, because the * 
present rulers of Russia (who will have a powerful voice in the matter) 
are merely irritated by Christian exegesis, and we do not know whether 
the Orthodox Church théy have permitted again.to function, so func- 
tions on terms dictated by them, or whether its re-emergence will have 
a more serious effect. 

Let the argument then be based upon the severest ground of com- 
mon sense, reason and common interest, without a Christian label 
being attached thereto, even though such attributes do in fact derive 
from Christianity. What Russia wants and needs is security from such 
aggression as devastated her country between 1941 and 1944, and 
more immediately and more particularly an opportunity to heal the 
wounds and to reconstruct the material things that have been 
destroyed. It looks as if the main clue to the solution, as inspired by 
the Kremlin, and dutifully followed by the Russian newspapers, con- 
sists in ensuring so crippling and so lasting a punishment’ of the 

. German -aggressor that any further aggression from that quarter, 
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within a measurable future, will be unlikely. A second clue is to be 
observed in the Russian prescription of a cordon sanitaire constituted 
by Russian control of the whole territory that separates herself from 
Germany; of Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, perhaps also of Greece. The 
anxious doubt is whether the post-war settlement has not already 
been started before the question of essential principles has been 
adequately considered, as though the building of a house were 
hurriedly begun before the architect’s plan were available. 

At Yalta, for instance, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt agreed, or 
acquiesced in, Marshal Stalin's demand for a Russian control of 
Poland. Let us not be misled by the diplomatic jargon. The talk of 
democracy and free elections in the Polish context (Part 6 of the 
Yalta document, which is given the official name, “ Plans for the 
Final Defeat of the Common Enemy ”’) is, of course, “ all my eye and 
Betty Martin.” There is no need even to argue so evident a circum- 
stance. The Lublin organisation, sponsored by Moscow and imported 
from Moscow, is to be the nucleus of the future government, and even 
the “elections” are to be qualified by the condition that only 
“democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part 
and to put forward candidates.” Those whose votes are not wanted 
will simply be labelled ‘‘ undemocratic ” or “ pro-Nazi ” (a method of 
procedure already familiar in the Russian practice). It will not be 
expected by any realistic person that this particular aspect of the 
matter shall be solemnly argued or illustrated. Even the Vatican, 
despite the evidence of the war-time encyclicals, is dubbed by the 
Kremlin, and the Patriarchate as “ pro-Nazi,” which means only 
that the Kremlin and the Patriarchate do not like the Vatican. The 
pantomime of a democratic façade to the Russian annexation of 
Eastern Poland is neither important, nor interesting, nor essential 
to the workin hand. Russia-being the most likely master of Europe, 
she will do what she will, conformably with the diplomatic tradition 
that gives the spoils to the strong. 

But there is a safeguarding “ cOme-back”’ in that diplomatic 
tradition. Germany was strong in 1914 and 1939. The really decisive 
thing, after all, is the spirit of man, which instinctively and unbeatably 
rises against tyranny. The important thing therefore, for Russia and 
for Europe, is the sort of purpose to which Russian strength is to be 
directed. If it be directed towards unjust, tyrannical or otherwise 
bad ends, it will inevitably galvanise against itself an irresistible revolt 
in the spirit of man. Is tempted Stalin to emulate the fate of tempted 
Hitler? God forbid, Thére is no present reason to assume the worst. 
In diplomatic practice the tendency, to be sure, is always to expect 
the worst, because the tradition of international relations rests pre- 
cisely upon that assumption, and makes it the more likely by enthron- 
ing force as the only arbiter and criterion in the process ; but we have 
been warned so often, and have had so humiliating a climax (namely 
the discovery that a rogue like Hitler can rise to the top of this sort of 
tree), that we may perhaps be justified in hoping that we have touched 
bottom. ` 

Why therefore should anyone imagine Stalin to be incapable of 
seeing so obvious a thing? The only disturbing uncertainty is whether 
he will see it in time. When the cease-fire sounds in Central Europe, 
will he be able (assuming that he wants) to call off the dogs of his own 
propagandist “ hatred ” towards Germany and to temper.his plans 
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with some measure of respect for the rights and feelings of, for instance, 
the Polish people ? It is not enough, by methods of political chicanery, 
to present to the world the established fact of a Polish Soviet Socialist 
Republic, incorporated within the U.S.S.R., and to argue that such 
an upshot is consistent with the Russian promise of respect for Polish 
independence, because, forsooth, a Polish “ election,” organised by 
Lublin, has asked for such inclusion. The Poles are the only nation 
in the Europe of the last six years who have not thrown up a quisling. 
The Germans could not find one. The Russians had to import their 
Lublin organisation from Moscow. As the future unfolds, it will be 
found—for this is the unchanging lesson of history—that either the 
Poles are truly independent and are exercising “ the right of all peoples 


to choose the form of government under which they live” (to use - 


the formula of clause three of the Atlantic Charter), or they will cause 
trouble to the Power that tries to exploit them. 

If so disastrous a reaction be produced in Poland, the Russians will 
find that they have defeated their own object of achieving security. 
If they persist in their atheist motive in their technique of government 
they will also find that the Church is capable of being a most obstinate 
snag. The Polish people are staunch Roman Catholics, as conscious 
of their religious as of their national allegiance. Fas est et ab hoste 
doceri. The Russians regard “fascists ” as their enemy. Mussolini 
was a fascist. In 1934 he gave an interview to the Figaro (published 
in that paper’s issue of December 18th in that year). He said: “ A 
fight against religion is a fight against the impalpable, against the 
intangible ; it is open warfare against the spirit in its most profound 
and most significant force, and it is by this time most fully proved that 
the weapons at the disposal of the State, no matter how sharp they 
may be, are powerless to inflict any mortal blows on the Church... 
which emerges invariably triumphant after engaging in the most bitter 
conflicts. . . . Passive resistance on the part of the priests and of the 
faithful is sufficient to frustrate the most violent attacks by a State.” 
Mussolini, to be sure, did not practise what he preached in that 
matter; and his own conflict with the Vatican (a fact which surely 
the Kremlin and the Patriarchate should remember -when they talk 
of the Vatican as “ fascist ’’) contributed_to his downfall. Moreover 
it was one of Hitler’s fatal mistakes—-one of many—to persecute the 
Church, a mistake which produced the Papal Encyclical of March 14th, 
1937, “ Mit brennender Sorge (With burning sorrow) ’’—another fact 
which ought to be remembered by the Moscow propagandists who dub 
the Vatican as “fascist.” History is strewn with examples of the 
folly of those who join issue with the heart of man in its inner citadel 
of religious conviction. 

It may well be that the Russian leaders, who certainly have brains, 
and whose brains have indeed been powerfully used in the cause of 
defeating the common Nazi ménace (and to that extent willy-nilly 
have been an ally to the Vatican itself) will of their own intelligence 
refrain from jockeying themselves into the untenable position of 
protagonist against the Christian Church, that they will see the wisdom, 
for instance, of refraining from their habitual attacks upon the Vatican. 
At the present time Stalin has a great responsibility towards Europe 
as a whole, and his own interests in the long run are indivisible from the 


general interest. One can well understand the original bolshevik © 


-prejudice against the Orthodox Church, which abetted the Tsarist 
régime in ‘its worst oppression and exploitation of the toiling masses ; 
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and one can almost understand the contempt felt by many bolsheviks 
against the Christian Church at large, for European civilisation has 
- ostensibly been a “ Christian ” civilisation, and at this day presents a 
most revolting spectacle: but Russian brains ought surely to avoid 
the elementary blunder of confusing the quality of Christianity with 
(what is the precise opposite) the travesty of Christianity which has so 
far characterised the big majority of those in Europe who call them- 
selves Christian. It was not Christianity’that produced the Tsarist 
tyranny in Russia, nor the hideous catastrophe of Europe as a whole, 
but the very lack of a true Christian motive in those who have labelled. 
themselves Christian. Labels do not make the man. 

The lesson is opportune in more than one sense. A Russian ‘label 
pinned on Eastern Poland will never turn the Poles into Russians. 
What the Russians want, and have a right to demand, is security from 
German, or from any other, aggression. They have suffered terribly, 
in common with other victims, from German aggression, and the 
aggression of 1941 is not an isolated instance of this particular sort of 
German crime. The resultant problem for Russian brains is clear 
enough. The German people cannot be eliminated” from the map. 
Therefore they have to live in the same world as the rest of us. How 
are they to be tamed? By hatred, the “ intelligent hatred ” prescribed 
by the Red Star? Intelligence itself surely cries out against the notion 
that any human being, or any nation, can be improved by subjection 
to hatred. That way lies war without end. But hatred is an indis- 
criminate as well as a deadly instrument. It bloweth where it listeth. 
At this present moment it behoves all serious people to beware of the 
common human propensity towards righteous indignation, which is a 
most dangerous instrument in a state of international affairs bordering 
upon chaos. Even before the fury of indignation against Hitler 
and the Nazis has spent itself, there are disturbing signs in many 
quarters and in more than one continent that a new wave of such a fury 
is gathering against Stalin and the bolsheviks. 

The censorship imposed in the Allied countries prevents an open, 
or at any rate a full, expression of the alarm felt in many breasts ; 
but it is significant of the prevailing disorganisation, confusion and 
chaos, that no government in the world can any longer impose complete 
control over anything. The dams, as it were, are bursting. There is 
great danger in the resultant floods. At this present moment there is 
widespread agreement among responsible and wishful-thinking people 
that the best hope of peace in Europe depends upon a firm Anglo- 
American-Russian understanding. The corresponding feeling which 
characterised many responsible and wishful-thinking people in the 
immediate pre-1939 years, to the effect that the hope of peace, or of 
the avoidance of war, rested upon the achievement of an Anglo- 
French-German understanding was destined to be disappointed, for 
the reason, argued above, that it was by then too late, and the dragons’ 
teeth, too long and too effectively sown, could not now be gainsaid. 
Mr. Chamberlain was the symbol of the ill-timed and ill-fated 
“appeasement ” : ill-timed because it came too late. To-day the 
appeasers—imay they. not be too late !—are symbolised in the persons 
of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt who are summoned to Yalta as 
Mr. Chamberlain before them was stimmoned to Munich, and who 
sacrifice Poland to Russia as Mr. Chamberlain sacrificed Czecho- 
slovakia to Germany. Appeasement, of course, is the only way, 
provided it be invoked in time, and provided the motive of 
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those who invoke it is a little more exalted than a mere desire to gain 
time. 

The die-hards of yesterday appear to-day in a subdued and less 
heroic aspect than they displayed, for instance, when Mr. Amery 
flung his bitter cry across the floor of the House and bade Mr. . 
Chamberlain : “ In God’s name, go!” We should not take the name 
of the Lord our God in vain. But those were heart-breaking moments. 
What honest man to-day would not wish that this hideous war with 
Germany, hideous beyond the power of words to describe, could have 
been avoided! We survey a continent of Europe decimated, tortured, 
made almost desperate by starvation, disease and broken hearts. We 
see the nazi arch-criminals hopelessly trying to organise millions of 
the Russians they hold in their power—those millions imported into 
Germany in 1941 and 1942 for forced labour—into a new “army of 
liberation,” whose rôle, fiendishly devised by the said arch-criminals, 
is to free Russia and Europe from a communist tyranny. We find in 
the Argentine at one end of the world, in Turkey at the other (despite 
her meaningless declaration of war upon Germany) a fevered sense of 
emergency, an incipient impulse towards urgent counter-preparation 
against the possibility of an armed and powerful Communist attempt 
upon the freedom of the whole world. Every straw is interpreted as ` 
the herald of a whirlwind. When de Gaulle refuses Roosevelt's 
invitation to meet him in Algiers after the Crimean conference, the 
whisper goes round that he was not merely sulking and staging a 
deliberate gesture of protest against the exclusion of France from that 
conference, but was acting under communist orders, the communists 
forsooth being said to feature the United States as their enemy No. 1. 

Hysteria in short stalks abroad in the world. Fear is the terrible 
enemy to the common welfare of mankind. It has already paisoned 
British feeling against Germany, and German feeling against Britain, 
to such an intensity of hatred that in one generation two wars of 
unbelievable ferocity have been enacted before our bewildered eyes. 
And to-day hatred, the fuel of these evil things, is being stoked into 
the minds of millions of people, of deliberate intent, by the Russian 
Government and the Russian Church alike. This indeed is the moment 
for appeasement. Fear feeds upon itself. Once it gets out of control, 
the havoc it creates cannot be contained in scope, nor canalised in 
direction. At one moment it concentrates against Hitler and the 
nazis ; at another—but may God forbid |—it may direct itself against 
Stalin and the bolsheviks. One of its most horrible features is that 
those who nurture it work themselves up into a quite honest frenzy 
of indignation against the particular enemy of the moment. The 
wildest stories of atrocities are not only believed, but almost welcomed 
as grist to the infernal mill, as a sort of justification, or sanctification, 
of the indignation itself. Hatred, in short, cannot be used intelligently, 
because its very essence is unintelligent. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
March 10th, 1945. i 
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VISIONS AND MEMORIES.* 


“ He isso undated.” This was the comment of a very young woman after 
eagerly reading this volume of essays and poems; her first acquaintance with 
the work of Henry Nevinson. Nothing could have given the writer greater 
pleasure than to learn that he could find an audience among the young, the 
not very “ literary,” even the frankly pleasure-loving. What is the secret of 
this appeal? It can hardly lie in the subjects of these essays and articles. 
They are most varied. They include literary ‘criticism, reflections upon 
modern movements in art, reminiscences of his life as a war correspondent. 
And certainly it can spring from no slackness of style, for no writer toiled 
more assiduously at his craft. It is, perhaps, that the book makes one long to 
listen to his conversation. These articles are the expression of a personality 
very various, but always consistent with itself and fundamentally un- 
changing. “I am strongly conservative by nature,” he writes, most sig- 
nificantly, in an article on Marinetti. The article is a masterpiece of irony 
and ironic warning. And in the end the flail is handed to the innovators. 
For Nevinson knew as any true poet knows, any keen observer of all within 
the compass of his vision, any sound cricketer must know—and he was all 
of these—-that no artist can flout the principles which make his utterances 
coherent without falling ignominiously by the way, and no critic assail their 
re-statement in terms of new inventions and the altered outlook which these 
impose without coming forward as an interested pandar to convention or at 
the best a dullard. 

In Nevinson’s life there was no seeking after beauty. It met him at every 
turn, in words, in marble, in painting, in a column of infantry moving into 
action. This his readers have long known. When they re-read his article on 
Blake, they will discover that he might have excelled in the organisation of 
a galléry of paintings. Among the tens of thousands of words poured forth 
since the installation of the Blake paintings at Milbank, a few sentences 
from his pen are alone in calling attention to the cunning choice of site, a 
kind of circular temple, while the heathen hosts of vile English genre rage 
horribly at its portals, a 

Some of the articles were written in the last months of bis life. The 
downfall of Greece was for him an almost worse sickness than the torments of 
enforced inactivity. But his pain found expression in verse that makes one 
wish that he could have made poetry a profession and practised it as con- 
stantly as he employed prose. Sorrow’s Way was written before he left his 
beloved London. Fourteen lines tell of grief in its most poignant form, how 
for a space it lies dormant, amid the awakening perception, in imagined 
security of ordinary everyday things, and suddenly returns to life as the 
sufferer himself regains his full consciousness. In these days umbrella cases 
are commonly objects of derision. A careful perusal of “ Wars—and Lost 
Causes that have won ” may incline readers to look more respectfully upon 
that eminently Victorian gentleman’s companion. The implement is not 
despised by one of the few who, like Nevinson, knew intimately and loved 
the splendid old British Army and can claim with him a place among the 
“ Bravest of the Brave.” The latest-dated articles and poems were written 
with the knowledge that death was approaching. Physical suffering was as 
far as possible mitigated by the most devoted attention that such pain could 
invite. What nothing could assuage was the grief of the “ old warhorse ” at 
being left on one side while a conflict was raging more furious than even he 
had ever known. There is a noble rebellion in the last essay where the spirit 
still seeks the mountains. But the last poem is content with Cotswold hills 
and fields. ` 

Ferıx W. CRossE, 


* Visions and Memories. By H. W. Nevinson. Oxford University Press. ros. 6d.. 
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IN DEFENCE OF GANDHI.* 


Gandhi, prophet or politician? The deep sincerity with which Mr. Carl 
Heath presents the case for the prophet commands respect. He states at the 
outset that he writes because he is concerned at the widespread misrepre- 
sentation and defamation of a noble and prophetic nality, and quotes 
the testimony of General Smuts, as indeed he could of many others, that 
Gandhi belongs to the great among men. For Mr. Heath he is a man with 
the vision of the prophet, a man of “ spiritual dynamite ” in his passionate 
belief in the determining power of the spirit as opposed to material force and 
violence. “ Whilst the Christian West in theory makes much of the Christian 
~ doctrine of redemptive suffering, Western practice follows the Heathen way 
of power politics and military force.” Mr. Heath believes that Gandhi in his 
practice of non-violent resistance is nearer to the teaching of Christ than are 
the Christian statesmen of the West ; and that the root of his offence is in 
applying this teaching as a realism in daily life. 

It is this belief in the power of RT ETA which is not violent and which 
conquers by suffering that makes so strong an appeal to the author and to his 
fellow members of the Society of Friends. But he recognises that though 
Gandhi may be prophet, politician, and social reformer, ““ first and foremost 
and all the time he is free India.” He compares him to Mazzini who took as 
his motto, “ Make your life the embodiment of, one great organic idea.” 
Trevelyan described Mazzini as having raised the Italian movement into a 
religion by which thousands lived and died. Few would deny that similar 
words might be applied to Gandhi and India. But in Mr. Heath’s view, 
though circumstances have brought him into the political arena, inthe end 
he will be judged not by his acts in that sphere but as a symbolic man, a 
prophetic soul. There is no attempt at a critical analysis of a complex human 
personality. The burning need in Gandhi’s soul, Mr. Heath says, is India’s 
freedom now. While he admits that many of his actions we may judge and 
disapprove, he evidently feels no conflict between the politician and the 
saint. He is not troubled by the inconsistencies in his outlook during the 
war years. The two last sections of this short book, which are-devoted to 
“ The National Struggle and the War,” and “‘ The Prisoner and the Viceroy,” 
are the least convincing. But it is a book which should be read, and especially 
by those who may have been led to base their opinions of the Mahatma on 
the estimate of Mr. Beverley Nichols. 

MABEL HARTOG. 


A. REVEALING MIRROR.+ 


It has been a welcome withdrawal from the unsettlement of war-time life 
to read the articles which have appeared regularly in The Times Literary 
Supplement under the title of “ Menander’s Mirror.” They gave a sense of 
repose, because they came from a mind in repose. Not that they were meant 
~ -to lull the reader into perfect agreement with everything expressed ; it was 
the wide range of thought and the contemplative fempo in which the subj ects 
and ideas were expressed wherein lay the repose. These essays, with a few 
omitted, are now collected in one volume and disclosed as the work of Charles 
Morgan. They were written with the object of discussing social and artistic 
subjects, characters and prejudices, with an unseen public. How often we 
find ourselves thanking the author for reminding us of the true values of life. 
The subjects include Pascal, Tolstoy, Thomas Hardy, Emily Bronté as well 
as modern problems such as “ On being born now,” “ The Return of France,” 
and the reflections during a Sunday afternoon service at the Abbey in the , 
fifth year of the war. This essay, inspired by the age and richness of the 
building, mingled with personal associations, invites many re-readings, and 
delights by its original and spontaneous thought. “Ft is the fact that the 

* Gandhi. By Carl Heath. George Allen & Unwin. 2s. 

t} Reflections in a Mirror, By Charles Morgan. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 
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two qualities—the personal and the historical—are here combined which 
give to the Abbey so lovely an expression of grandeur and tenderness... . 
Even our follies, our prides, our disproportionate estimates of human worth 
are all visible insthat forest of monuments, and yet are pardoned by the 
Abbey’s power to transcend them.” Throughout the book are similar 
reflections which stimulate the senses and invite further voyages of the mind. 
The interpretation which Lord David Cecil gave to Hardy’s novels is minutely 
analysed, especially the theory of the “ noble dames ” where he praises the 
critic’s “ sympathy and insight,” but nevertheless probes with thoroughness 
into the views expressed before accepting them. This honesty and thorough- 
ness which urge Charles Morgan to turn on every light before accepting a 
criticism or a point of view is a fundamental part of all his work and 
especially marked in these essays. ‘ Discover the special repose of a work 
of art and you open the door to the delight and criticism of it.” The essay 
on Emily Brontë is revealing. “ The key to her art, with which alone we are 
deeply concerned, lies, not in a bodily passion but in a spiritual ecstasy.” 
And in this ecstasy was conceived the character of Heathcliff, “ who was 
‘in’ Emily’s soul.” Those who share the love of la douceur de vivre deplore 
that the old values of life have gone. To refute this Menander gives this 
individualistic reply: “ I carry my world within me.” In all these essays 
we find that which the author found in Pascal, companionship of the mind. 
And it is rather in the companionship than in controversy where the abiding 
pleasure of this thoughtful book lies. THEODORA ROSCOE. 


MILTON IN THE PURITAN REVOLUTION.* 


The Puritan poet so thoroughly dominates the poetry of the seventeenth 
century that we are apt to forget his large contribution to the social ideas 
of his age. In his seminal study Dr. Wolfe links him not with Spenser and 
Shakespeare but with Roger Williams and Gerard Winstanley, thereby 
rendering first-class service towards a better understanding of features of the 
Puritan revolution often overlooked. He has consulted the contemporary 
pamphlets with a degree of attention admirable in any scholar, but notably 
so in an American scholar. The Thomason Collection of the British Museum 
is as familiar to him as the McAlpin Collection of Union Seminary. If his 
powers of research therefore command respect, his powers of insight command 


even warmer admiration. To anyone tracing the growth of the history of. 


toleration the Areopagitica will always constitute a landmark. Seen against 
the background of the writings of Leonard Busher and Roger Williams, as Dr. 
Wolfe insists on seeing it, we can read much more into the background of 
its author than ever before. It was a cry of the heart in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, as it is a bitter cry of the twentieth century, for never 
has this precious liberty been assailed in so many countries. There is, in 
fact, only one liberty : liberty of conscience. All other forms of liberty, even’ 
economic, are its offspring. Free religious and free political life are ultimately 
inseparable. There is no real break in the line of thought from the Areopags- 
tica to the Declaration of Independence. As the one proclaimed the religious 
liberty of the Englishman of the seventeenth century, so the other proclaimed 
the political liberty of the American of the eighteenth. The line of succes- 
sion runs from John Knox to Roger Williams, from Roger Williams to 
Milton, from Milton to Locke, from Locke to Alexander Hamilton. The 
outstanding merit of this able book is the illuminating manner in which it 
‘shows the action and interaction of writer upon writer and of age upon age. 
We see in its pages the indifference Milton displayed to the economic salva- 
tion of the masses or indeed to the political rights-of the disenfranchised. 
To Winstanley and Walwyn such indifference was abhorrent. In not a few 
respects Milton was unable to transcend his generation. The ideal of religious 
liberty was one of the leading conceptions, animating his poetry as well his 
prose: the means of winning it seemed to stand outside the range of his 
thought. 

* Milton in the Puritan Revolution. By D. M. Wolfe. Nelson & Sons. 4 dollars. 
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THE NEW WAR ON TWO FRONTS. 


: JE to deat are moving at so headlong a speed that any attempt 


to deal to-day with many of the immediate problems of Europe 
may be out of date when this article comes to be read. 

Will unconditional surrender have transformed during the next few 
weeks the face of the Continent ? Will the force of new circumstances 
have altered the plans for the San Francisco Conference ? Questions 
such as these, unanswerable at the moment, make it impossible to 
write intelligently in advance about details that in two or three weeks 
may be very different from what they are to-day. If this be so, it is, 
wiser at this season of flux and confusion to discuss the fundamental 
movements that, whatever may be the military and political vicissitudes 
of the next weeks, will not lose either their urgency or importance. ` 

Europe is faced with two imminent perils, exhaustion and cynicism— 
the collapse of the despairing and the snarl of the disillusioned. Our 
advancing armies are tearing aside the curtain that has hidden the 
sufferings of the prisoners and captives, and the scene is being exposed 
in all its stark horror. 

The first sensation is of material ruin. Nearly six years of .war 
have destroyed the physical framework of civilised life. Homes razed 
to the ground, light, warmth and transport extinguished—starvation 
always near at hand and slavery often the only means of obtaining work. 
These are the grim facts of the European scene. Much blacker than 
1918 when there had been no serious air bombardment and no scorched 
earth over the greater part of the Continent. Much blacker even 
than 1648, for in this Thirty Years War all Europe has been involved, 
and four centuries of human ingenuity have added their terrible quota 
to the perfection of the instruments of destruction. What wonder, 
then, that Europe is exhausted ? The refugees whose possessions are 
destroyed, whose destiny is unknown, who sit helpless in the midst of 
ruins, or tramp along unknown roads until they fall by the wayside, 
are the visible witnesses of an exhausted and despairing Continent. 
To-day there are in Europe at least thirty millions of uprooted men and 
women, refugees, prisoners of war and, forced labourers. And this at 
a time when transport is either destroyed or needed for military. 
operations and stocks of food and raw materials are at the lowest level. 
Unless an almost superhuman effort is made to deal with this unsur- 


. passed, tragedy, these millions of rootless men and women will sink 


back into a life of savagery and in course of time become the easy prey 
of some new Mussolini or Hitler. 

Having lived for nearly five years in a neutral country, and having 
constantly listened to the histories of refugees who had crossed the 
Pyrénées into Spain,.I have sometimes wondered whether we, who 
have been outside the Contment, sufficiently realised the perils that 
were facing us at the end of the war. The magnificent concentration 
of the British people upon war work has inevitably left-little time for 
reflection upon problems that primarily concerned other countries. 
Yet of all European peoples we have the highest reputation for 
humanity, generosity and sympathy, and we have the most to gain 
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from a contented Continent. If we have not been fully alive to the 
troubles of Europe, it has been due to want of time for thinking of 
other people’s affairs, and want of imagination in grasping conditions 
so different from our own. In any case, however, there isnot the least 
justification for our accepting the blame. The devastation of this 
second Thirty Years War is Hitler’s work. If it had not been for 
him, Europe might well be enjoying to-day a period of unprecedented 
‘prosperity. The blame is not ours, nor can it be said that, compared 
with our Allies, we have been backward with our material help. 
Although years of war have imposed upon us a life of unrelieved 
austerity, we have already sent nearly a million tons of food, and 
have made available nearly half a million tons of raw materials. 
These facts show that the British attitude towards Europe need not 
be an attitude of morbid self-reproach. Europe wants practical help 
and not self-reproaches or pharisaical comparisons, and it is to Great 
Britain, as the European country most competent to help with practical 
advice and administrative experience, that Europe chiefly looks. 
What, then, can we do further in the matter of material aid? I 
suggest that the first priority is unity of command in the field of relief. 
The British Government should insist upon an immediate simplifica- 
tion, and a swifter tempo in the existing machinery. Having assisted 
Nansen with his refugee work in the Balkans in 1920, I would myself 
attach to the machine a European public man of such status that he 
could talk on equal terms with the highest political and military 
leaders. Without a personality of the highest calibre it will be almost 
impossible to make the complicated machines of almost innumerable 
authorities revolve with sufficient speed. If, however, it, proves 
impossible to find such a man, and, if he is found, to have him generally 
- accepted, it is none the less necessary to have a Supreme Economic 
staff, centred in. Europe, staffed with really first-class experts and 
administrators and provided with a comprehensive and comprehensible 
charter. As things are, I defy anyone who is not directly engaged 
upon this branch of administration to define accurately the almost 
metaphysical franchises and inhibitions of U.N.R.R.A. U.N.R.R.A., 
with its imposing staff and annual revenue of several hundred millions 
sterling, may still be capable of providing such a general staff and of 
moving into action. If so, no sensible man will wish at this time of 
day to waste time on a new organisation. But let us face the fact 
that up to the present U.N.R.R.A:, whether due to its own organisation 
or to the restrictions that the Allied governments have imposed, upon 
its activities, seems, in spite of its great resources, to have been very 
ineffective. Let Sir Arthur Salter, formerly the British representative 
on it, and one of our ablest administrators, explain the position : 
“There is a very great disillusionment about U.N.R.R.A.” These 
were his words in the House of Commons on March 28th. ‘‘ One hears 
the question on all sides: ‘ Why is not U.N.R.R.A. doing something 
about this? Is it never going to operate?’ I think it is well to say 
very clearly at this moment, fifteen months after U.N.R.R.A. has been 
created, it is true that U.N.R.R.A. is not operating on its own responsi- 
bility in any liberated area. U.N.R.R.A. is managing a few camps 
in North Africa, it is collaborating to a limited extent with the military 
in regard to plans for displaced persons, it has supplied a few tons of 
clothing and food to France. It has also supplied a limited personnel, 
working under the orders of the military who have helped in Greece, 
and it is in Greece, perhaps, that U.N.R.R.A. will first be operating 
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on its own responsibility on April rst. But that is-about,all. Why 
is this? I think the Governments who created U.N.R.R.A. started 
it too early, circumscribed it too narrowly and advertised it too 
enthusiastically. It is no advantage for a new institution to be given 
the job of planning many months beforehand if the planning is in vacuo, 
if the time when you can operate it is an indefinite time ahead, if the 
plans have to be drafted, not only to unforeseeable future conditions 
but to invitations, consents and decisions of external authorities 

whom you cannot control. In these circumstances it is extremely 
difficult to recruit the right people, to maintain their morale or to 
acquire the official prestige which is power.” It is unnecessary to add 
anything to Sir Arthur Salter’s criticism. If exhausted Europe i is to 
be revived, swift, co-ordinated and expert action is necessary without 
a day’s delay. Call it what you will—‘ an economic Eisenhower, an 
economic General Staff, a Supreme Economic Council.” The name 
does not matter. Nor as to the detailed form is there any infallibility. 
The central need is speed, direction, and concerted action. 


So much for European exhaustion, the first of the two great dangers - 


ta be met by an Allied offensive. There remains the second danger— 


_ the danger of a cynicism that stifles hope and corrodes courage. 


Cynicism is always a despicable vice. In Europe'to-day, it is more 
than despicable, it is supremely dangerous. If it is allowed to spread 
it will embitter the lives and frustrate the efforts of every liberated 
people. It is already showing its ugly head. “Look at the world,” 
say its disciples. “ The same old world with all the same old evils. 
Power politics supreme, the small States dominated by the Great 
Powers, the occupied countries ‘worse off under liberation than under 
Nazi tyranny, the international war ending but civil war beginning, 
ptivate vendettas and secret denunciations parading patriotism. for. 
eliminating political opponents and business rivals, less democracy and 
freedom than ever before in the history of the Continent. What a 
commentary‘ upon Mr. Churchill’s promise of August 2oth, 1940! 
‘ There will always be held before the eyes of the peoples of Europe, 


including—I say it deliberately—the German and Austrian peoples, - 


the certainty that the shattering of the Nazi power will bring to them 
all immediate food, freedom and peace.’ Where now is the Atlantic 
Charter with its resounding promises of ‘freedom from fear and 
want’?” This is the story that the cynic_is insinuating into ears 
made receptive by suffering and disillusionment. And it is all the more 
effective as there is some element of truth init. If it is not countered 
by a vigorous offensive, it will stifle the crusading spirit that is essential 
for European recovery and leave the peoples of the Continent in a 
morass of dull and lifeless despair. 

Only a return of moral fervour will dissipate the gloom and re- 
invigorate the purpose for which we went to war, made so many 
promises, and endured such countless sacrifices. 

It is this conviction that has prompted me to urge as the outward 
sign of this moral campaign a Convention and: an Organisation for 
preserving human rights. Moral standards have been almost obliterated 
by Nazi savagery. It is necessary to reaffirm them as thé basis of 
European recovery. Moreover, Nazism and Fascism were only made 
possible by the destruction of the fundamental liberties of civilised 


life. These liberties, therefore, must be restored and preserved, if . 


Nazism and Fascism are not to reappear in future years. Freedom 
of religion, equal justice, no racialism, freedom of discussion, are the 
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very foundations of European civilisation. Every European Govern- 
ment that hopes to receive the advantages of co-operation with the 
peace-loving peoples should undertake to protect them. Conformity 
in this respect does not involve uniformity in constitutional machinery. | 
In Europe there will always be many constitutional mansions, and no 
wise man wishes to impose a uniform Westminster architecture upon 
countries that are not suited to it. Diversity of constitutions, but 
universality of the human liberties without which European civilisation 
cannot recover—that is the broad principle behind the proposal. 

When I first made it in the House of Lords on December rgth, 
three lines of criticism developed during a two days’ debate of a 
generally friendly character. It is worth recalling these doubts and 
hesitations, as they undoubtedly represent a substantial body of 
opinion. 

The first line was on the ground that a moral revival in Europe 
can only be achieved by religious rather than political methods. Up 
to a point this contention is unassailable. By all means let every 
religious community and every believing individual throw themselves 
heart and soul into this great crusade. Their help is indispensable. 
Even so, those who have seen at first hand the demoralisation of Europe 
will continue to insist upon the need of some political machinery in 
support of the religious effort. 

The other two lines of criticism either cancelled each other or 
attempted to create a difficult dilemma. “ A convention of human 
rights,” so urged the doubters, “ will either be another paper pact with 
nothing behind it, or it will involve objectionable interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries. It ‘will, in fact, be either useless or 
harmful.” This criticism might have been valid had there been no 
such organisation as the I.L.O. The same objections could be urged 
against the whole of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, under which 
the I.L.O. was established for the purpose of preserving and improving 
economic standards. Both Part XIII of the Treaty and the subsequent 
history of the I.L.O. are well worth careful study at the present 
moment. The Charter of the I.L.O. is very wisely drafted on broad 
and elastic lines. The objectives are stated in general terms rather 
than imposed in specific provisions. Whilst it is contemplated that in 
the ultimate resort disputes would be referred to the International 
Court, the basic assumption of the charter is voluntary co-operation. 
The composition of the organisation is one-third representative of 
governments, one-third of employees and one-third of workers. In 
the case of a Human Rights Organisation, this provision would need 
to be adapted to the different conditions, and it is to be presumed that 
the main representation would be governmental, although not neces- 
sarily official. Passing from the charter to the actual record of the 
I.L.O., it will be generally admitted that the organisation has proved 

‘to be one of the most useful of all the many activities of Geneva. 
Through its influence, sixty international labour agreements were 
negotiated, and more than eight hundred ratifications obtained from 
various governments. In fact, the success of the I.L.O. is a standing 
proof of the value of-an organisation for collecting data, instructing 
public opinion and putting moral pressure on backsliding governments. 

From another anglé, the recent developments of international law 
and practice are tending to break down the rigid wall between national 
and international responsibilities. The Treaty of Versailles emphasised 
the process. in the provisions dealing with Mandates and Miiprides 
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whilst, as the result of this war; the great Allies are already dictating 
the form of internal governments in Eastern and Central Europe 
and, laying down the foundations of an international criminal code 
by their policy towards war criminals. 

The fact is that Nazism and, Fascism have taught us that an internal . 
régime, in so far as it assists external aggression, is of direct inter- 
national concern to the peace-loving governments of the world. This 
being so, it is no matter of surprise that from many quarters and fór 
varying reasons the demand is rising for an international code of moral 
conduct that, whilst it helps the common man to live his life ‘“free 
from fear and want,” protects Europe against a revival of aggressions 
that are made possible by the destruction of the fundamental liberties 
of civilised existence. 

A cloud of witness is gathering round this movement. The idea is 
explicit in the Atlantic Charter and the Yalta declaration. In Chapter 
IX of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals it is specifically stated that one ` 
of the principal objects of the peace plan is “ the promotion of respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms.” The French Foreign 
Minister, true to the spirit of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
has declared in favour of international action. The Dutch Government, 
in a closely-reasoned memorandum, has demanded a moral standard, 
based and organised on precise provisions for the conduct of inter- 
national affairs. The Soviet Government has specifically included these 
rights in the 1936 constitution. In the unofficial field, a very repre- 
sentative commission of public men in the U.S.A., representing a 
weighty body of academic and legal opinion, has published a’ detailed 
report in favour of a Human Rights Organisation on the lines of the 
I.L.O., whilst Commander Stassen, one of the most influential statesmen 
in America, as lately as March 8th broadcast a speech in which human 
rights were the central theme. f 

These evidences are sufficient in themselves to prove the growing 
interest that the question has acquired. But over and above the interest 
of governments and intellectuals there has emerged more insistently 
` than ever the need of the common man. The common man needs an 
organisation to buttress these fundamental liberties. He needs also a 
rekindling of the hope of a better world. The Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference left him cold and sceptical. It made no human appeal. 
It set up no inspiring ideal to which he could look with fervour and 
emotion. Teheran, Moscow and Yalta, have strengthened his im- 
pression that nothing matters in the world except force. Will San 
Francisco be another name in this geographical gazetteer of war 
conferences, at best a milestone in the march of victory, at worst a 
signpost on the road of power politics? Before the stupendous 
movement of events none will be so foolish as to give a confident 
“yes” or “no” to any such question. What, however, can be said 
with some assurance is that if the liberties of the common man could 
be made the governing text of the Conference, if, in addition, a Human 
Rights Organisation, an H.R.O. on the general plan of the I.L.O., 
could be established, and an active campaign organised to safeguard 
these foundations of European civilisation, a new hope would be 
kindled in the heart of the common man and a crushing blow struck 
at the cynic who sneers that, however much the personalities and the 
dates may change, the same old vices continue and the same old rule 
of force, persists. ` 

TEMPLEWOOD. 
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LLOYD-GEORGE: SOME PERSONAL 
MEMORIES. 


T was when a student at Aberystwyth in the nineties that I first saw 
‘and heard Lloyd-George. He came to the town to speak in support 
of the temperance cause. The French Revolution was one of the 
periods of history with which he was most familiar, and he had read 
Carlyle. In a most vivid and moving peroration, unhampered by notes 


.of any kind, he compared the victims of alcohol and the drink trade 


to the prisoners‘in the Bastille fortress and urged the audience in 
passionate tones to join the temperance crusade and set the prisoners 
free. 

His later manner of speaking, when each word had to be weighed, 
was much slower, and he paused every now and then to look at bis 
notes. Throughout his career his speeches were as full of images as a 
picture gallery, his voice was capable of the most seductive cadences, 
and only rarely struck a harsh, rasping note, when he shouted an angry 
phrase or epithet. He was equally at home in Welsh, though in recent 
years he had less practice in using it on the public platform, and would 
refresh his vocabulary by reading the sermons of the best preachers 
before making an important speech. 

I first met and talked with him when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. David Davies, later Lord Davies, was Chairman and I was 
Secretary of the Welsh National Memorial Association founded to 
combat the scourge of tuberculosis which was rampant in Wales. We 
wanted the Chancellor to obtain a Royal Charter for our Association. 
We had tea with him at No. rr Downing Street and put our case. We 
told him that seven of the Welsh counties had the highest death-rate 
of all the counties in Great Britain. I specially stressed the loss of 
gifted lives—poets and preachers—-who had been cut down early by 
this disease. This moved him and he recalled a friend in his own village 
who had died young from it. Then suddenly and characteristically he 
exclaimed: “ Why can’t I do something for these poor sufferers in 
my new insurance bill which I am now preparing? It would make an 
attractive feature.” That was the origin of sanatorium benefit. We 
got our Charter. ' 

One morning in May rg15 I was ‘having breakfast in 10 Downing 
Street, and there were in addition to the Prime Minister two other 
well-known Welshmen as guests, Sir Henry Jones, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Glasgow, and the Rev. John Williams, Brynsiencyn, a 
chaplain in the Forces, and one of the most eloquent of the Wélsh 
preachers of any generation. Seizing the opportunity, I left the table 
and telephoned to Miss Margaret King, bidding her bring herself and, 
her camera at once to take a photograph of the three friends, so rarely 
to be found together. The result was so satisfactory that I presented 
an enlargement to the village institute at Llanystumdwy. Miss King, 
by the way, was the daughter of Mrs. Hamilton King, the author of 
The Disciples, a poem familiar in Victorian days because it includes 
Ugo Bassi’s Sermon in the Hospital. The poet was bedridden in her old 
age, and when I visited her and tried to make her talk of the Risorgi- 
mento she preferred to denounce Lloyd-George for forcing her to lick 
insurance stamps, and thought I should have prevented such an 
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“ Critic ” in the New Statesman recently referred to an incident in the 
dark days of the submarine sinkings in the spring of 1918, which he has 
not got quite accurately. I went into the Cabinet room five or ten 
minutes before the meeting was due to begin. The news being-so very 
black, I asked the Prime Minister if he could sing a favourite hymn of 
his that morning : 

Os gwelir fi, bechadur, 

Ryw ddydd ar ben fy nhaith, etc. 
It is a hymn which speaks of the battle won, fear banished, victory, 
salvation, and rejoicing at the journey’s end. Smuts, who was with 
him, was at once interested, and we sang a duet, in a minor key, which 
reminded Smuts of the hymns and tunes of the South African Dutch. 
Lloyd-George, some months later, mentioned this incident in a speech, 
I think, at Salford. 

When the Cannes Conference met in January 1922 Sir Maurice (now 
Lord) Hankey was at Washington, so I acted as English secretary, 
Massigli for France, and Buti for Italy ; our chiefs were Lloyd-George, 
Briand, and Bonomi. The conference is chiefly remembered for the 
golf match which, at Lloyd-George’s request, I arranged with Briand. 
It had unfortunate repercussions. Lord Riddell, in his Diary, implies 
that he foresaw what happened; if he did, he did not forewarn us. 
Photographs of the play appeared in all the picture papers. At this 
moment Lloyd-George was hated for his pro-German policy. The 
French were shocked at this frivolous way of conducting a conference ; 
Millerand recalled Briand to Paris, and the conference collapsed. But 
not before Rathenau had put Germany’s case for scaling down her 
reparation payments. Rathenau had brought with him an interpreter 
who had learnt English from an American lady from St. Louis, and when 
he started his translation such was his astonishing accent that the 
conference broke into loud laughter, to the vexation of Rathenau, who , 
dispensed there and then with the interpreter and took over the job 
himself. 

Sir Albert Stern had put the Villa Valetta at the disposal of the Prime 
Minister, and there were frequent consultations there with other mem- . 
bers of the British Delegation. These were held in a room in which 
there was a caged parrot, and for some unknown reason whenever Sir 
Laming Worthington-Evans entered the parrot interrupted the pro- 
ceedings, to Lloyd-George’s immense amusement, by repeating 
incessantly, “ Chuck it, Horace,” “Chuck it,” Horace,” until Sir 
Laming gave up calculating reparations and withdrew. Another 
incident at this conference I remember because I prevented Mussolini 
meeting Lloyd-George. They never met, and for years after I was chaffed 
for my failure to foresee the future emergence of the Italian dictator. 
This is the note I made on January 8th, 1922: “ An Italian journalist 
wanted an interview with Lloyd-George for his Socialist paper. I 
refused and he pressed for a ‘ Message’ from L.-G. This also I refused, - 
on the ground that L.-G. could not give it without the consent of the 
Italian Prime Minister, who is here. Then Giannini, the Commercial 
Attaché, came to me and pressed me to meet the journalist as he was 
anvinteresting fellow. I agreed and to-night we dined at an Italian 
restaurant. Frank Wise came with me. Giannini and Attolico were 
there and four or five others, beside the journalist, whose name is 
Mussolini. It was a very flat affair owing to the language difficulty. I 
tried to divert the conversation on to Mazzini and the struggle for 
Italian unity—the one Italian topic about which I knew something, 
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but it was very heavy going, the journalist being very wary of saying 
` much in any language.” In June of this year, 1922, Rathenau was 
assassinated, and on October 30th the Fascists marched on Rome and 
Mussolini became Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Interior. 

A week earlier, October 23rd, Lloyd-George left Downing Street at 
the close of his premiership, and he did so with his usual infectious 
gaiety. Sir Edward Grigg, Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Miss Stevenson, 
Hankey and I were collected in the Cabinet room. Outside were Sir 
Jobn Anderson, Sir Philip Sassoon, and A. J. Sylvester. The Prime 
Minister was full of fun, chaffing Grigg and me as the two diehards who 
had compassed his downfall. He marched up and down on the far side 
of the long table, declaring this was the last time he would ever be in 
that famous room, unless, he said, stopping suddenly: “ I come back 
as the leader of a deputation to ask some favour of the new Prime 
Minister.” He then began a mock speech to Bonar Law: “ Mr. Prime 
Minister, I have come here with my fellow-members from Wales to 
ask— Mr. Bonar Law: Pray be seated, Mr. Lloyd-George °.” Lloyd- 
George: “TI could hardly be seated in the presence of Lord Curzon.” 
At this point I sat in what would be Mr. Bonar Law’s chair and buried 
my face in my hands in as miserable a posture as I could command. 
Lloyd-George continued : “ We have come to ask for a grant for Welsh 
education, and we also wish to approach you on behalf of the refugees 
of Smyrna,” and so on until we were in roars of laughter, except Miss 
Stevenson, who felt the parting with No. ro more than the rest of us. 
We each, then, had a personal word of good-bye with the P.M. and I 
put before him a photograph of Mazzini which he had given me and he 
wrote on it, “ From one admirer of Mazzini to another.” We came out 
of the Cabinet room and he said good-bye to Sir John Anderson and the 
others and to Sir Alfred Cope, to whom he said, “ You have done great 
. things.” Then Newman, his factotum, presented him with an orna- 
mental golf club. Hankey and I walked down the passage to the front 
door, and stood in the shadow while he was being photographed, and* 
at four o’clock he motored away with his son Gwilym to Churt, smiling 
to the last. > 

The choice of the spot for his grave on the banks of the Dwyfor was 
made by Lloyd-George, to my knowledge, as long ago as August 23rd, . 
1922. That was the day when the news reached him of the murder of 
Michael Collins. He read a Welsh classic—The Vision of the Sleeping 
‘Bard—till nearly eleven o’clock in the forenoon and we then motored 
to the bridge at Llanystumdwy where he pointed to the spot near the 
Dwyfor and said: “ Bury me here. Don’t put me in a cemetery. You'll 
have trouble with the relatives, and there would be controversy if the 
Abbey were suggested. Get John Morris Jones to write a simple 
epitaph, not a long-winded one like that on John Elias 6 Fôn. Say: 

Magwyd yn y pentref. Prif Weinidog Prydain yn y Rhyfel Mawr. 
(Bred in the village. Prime Minister of Britain th the Great War.) 
THOMAS JONES, 
Harlech. 
i [World Copyright Reserved]. 


SWEDEN AND THE WAR. 


OT long ago a Swede met a citizen of one of the Allied Nations, 
N= man—a very _temperamental politician—attacked the 
Swede by asking: “ Why didn’t you Swedes do your duty? 
When you saw that your brothers in the south and west were violated 
you should have grabbed your weapons and stood up for the cause of 
Liberty and Right. After that you had several years to complete 
your armament programme. Even if you had missed the first oppor- 
tunity, the least thing you should have done was to act later, when 
‘the German terror steadily grew worse. All your moaning about 
German murdering does not convince me.’ You’ve had a great 
historical chance, but you’ve missed it and it is too late now.” 

“Tt is easy to be wise afterwards,” rejoined the Swede, “and to 
use big words. But it is difficult to make politics, which—as one of 
its masters once put it— is the art of the possible.’ Had Sweden in 
the beginning stage of the Norwegian conflict intervened, it is most 
probable that only a few weeks later this country would have been 
destroyed, plundered and exposed to all horrors of the war, without 
even profiting by the small aid which had been given to Norway. 
Wouldn’t it have been far more convenient for the Germans if they . 
had had free transport on Swedish railways to Finland and if they 
had been in a position to use the rich industrial and agricultural possi- 
bilities of Sweden ? - Nothing would have pleased them more than to 
operate the big ore mines or war factories themselves. It would have 
suited them perfectly to use the harbour of Gothenburg or Stockholm 
or Lulea for their own purposes. They would have brought the whole 
of Scandinavia under their whip and would have been certain to find 
some quislings. Moreover, if Sweden had participated in the war, 
the only way of escape for Norwegian and Danish patriots would have, 
been closed. Without help they would have been given into the hands 
of merciless barbarism. There wouldn’t have been any refuge for 
them where they could have saved their precious lives for better times 
and peace. Their cries of pain would have been choked within the 
walls of jails and concentration camps. Nowhere would they have 
found the possibility to give evidence to the civilised world of an 
unheard-of tyranny. Then there is the tremendous work the Swedes 
have done to aid these oppressed peoples. They are not only op- 
pressed, but famished as well. Their children have no milk and the 
sick no medicine. Their homes have been smashed and need to be 
rebuilt. You should know, refugees as J do; young and old people, 
who have walked over mountains, rocks and glaciers, staking their 
lives. You should hear their stories and see their bliss on reaching ` 
Swedish soil. They are delighted at the cordiality of their welcome. 
Most of them were quite content with the work given to them. Who. 
would have saved this youth, the most precious possession of a nation, 
if not Sweden ? The same is the case with Denmark. I don’t think 
there are many examples of such beautiful and unselfish charity as 
Sweden’s in this respect. Hundreds of refugees came daily over the 
Oresund, many completely exhausted from the heavy sea, from days 
and nights of almost unbearable tension, from confinement in damp 
and airless shipholds. Only in Sweden could they ‘ take sanctuary,’ 
as it was called during the Middle Ages. Here police forces are already 
trained in order to maintain the law when the moment of peace and 
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liberty is due. Here nurses and women to take care of children are 
educated in order to serve the weak and sick.” 

Here are some figures. There'are about 200,000 refugees in Sweden, 
among them 35,000 Norwegians -and more than 15,000 Danes, more 
than 5,000 Germans, Czechs and Austrians, hundreds of Poles and 
more than 1,000 Frenchmen, Dutch and Belgians. More than 4,000 
packages are dispatched to Norway weekly. One hundred and forty-. 
five thousand children and 30,000 old people get a daily meal through 
Swedish aid and their number will be doubled. A thousand tons of 
butter, 6,000 tons of sugar, 75,000 pairs of children’s shoes, 375 tons 
of clothes, between 60 and 7o million private gifts, a credit of 100 
million Swedish crowns—these are only some of the contributions for ‘ 
Norway. Then there are the packages to internees in Germany, the 
mercy ships to Greece and Holland. Two hundred and eight thousand 
packages were sent to different countries during the last year. Two 
and a half milliards of kronen have been devoted to relief. No war 
effort could have made up for all these advantages of friendly neutrality. 
> It is not difficult to understand that Sweden wanted to stay out of 
the war. Neither can she be seriously scolded- for a certain indulgence 
towards a Germany which seemed to be prepared to attack a defence- 
less country any moment. The extent of Sweden’s indulgence, how- 
ever, could be questioned. Perhaps she might have taken greater 
risks and refused some demands which involved a certain subservience. 
No doubt the tone was different before and after Alamein. Certainly, 
many military men had been impressed by German victories. Some 
“ intellectuals ” and tradesmen believed in Germany’s future. But 
such mistakes are not decisive for the relationship between Sweden 
and the Allies. These relations are excellent and are not disturbed 
by the painful handling of England’s and America’s black lists or the 
shooting down of a British aircraft, which aroused deep compassion 
with the victims. 

How is Sweden going to conduct herself in the future? What line 
is her policy going to take? A clear answer can already be given, 
though all prophecies are, of course, dependent on further developments 
in Europe. She is not going to give up her neutrality unless the terror 
in neighbouring countries forces intervention. She will continue in 
peace-time the policy followed during the war. She will hardly be 
the centre of a Scandinavian bloc. The interests of the Scandinavian 
countries differ, even if they feel very close in their sympathies and by 
reason of blood ties. I do not mean the so-called “ punch-Scan- 
dinavianism,” the enthusiasm which is shown at dinners and festivals 
arranged by students. Positive Scandinavianism is possible in 
economics. It can be shown by preferences in the customs system, 
' by traffic advantages, by co-operation in social legislation. But 
Sweden will probably refuse any further commitment. Finland 
obviously helongs to the sphere of Russian influence, while Norway 
and Denmark will surely be in very close contact with the Western 
Powers. Already during the war Sweden has been the bridge from 
East to West. It will probably remain so, and will serve post-war 
Europe best in that rôle. 

The Russophobia which up tó quite recently played an important 
part in Swedish politics has now vanished in the most important 
circles. It was not entirely due to the slogans of German propaganda. 
Reminiscences from the days of Charles XII, a hero td many Swedes, 
also play a part. There-was also great compassion with Finland, 
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but to-day the Swedes find no cause for serious anxiety. Although 
the Russian terms were rather hard, Finland has been able to maintain 
her independence and had no political or social revolution to contend 
with. Only now have Tanner and the other men responsible for the 
misfortunes of their country left the political arena. 

Russian policy in Finland is not the only reason why Swedish Russo- 
phobia has diminished. Russia is going to play the most important 
rôle in the Baltic, whatever the future. Owning PetSamo, she is in 
direct contact with Norway. Sweden also is thinking of.the Russian 
market and its almost insatiable demands. It has been calculated 
that Russian ball-bearing requirements would keep the Swedish ball- 
bearing industry busy for years. Of course, Sweden is also eager to 
reopen and deepen her economic relations with the West. She can 
send England wood, paper and pulp in great quantities, as the export 
to Germany since the beginning of this year has practically ceased. 

* She badly needs coal, textiles, chemicals and certain machines. On 
this basis a profitable exchange would be possible, and it can only be 
hoped that this natural barter will not be prevented by the decline of 
British coal production. Sweden is also busily preparing to compete 
in the world market when peace returns. The shipping companies, 

e owners of wood and metal industries have put aside large sums, 
for peace activities. The Swedes endeavour to make up for the dis- 
advantages of a limited economic area and higher prime costs by State 
credits, far-reaching rationalisation, and Jabour-saving methods. 
People are convinced that, although Sweden has very much to learn 
from American technique, products of high quality will always find 
their market. 

Swedes are determined to serve a Europe at’ peace and not to be 
fooled by any slogans. Coalition government will continue to exist 
in order to avert serious conflicts when the highly complicated problems 
of economic reorganisation are brought before the Riksdag. At the 
elections last autumn the Communists gained 15 seats, mostly from the 
Social Democrats. This was mainly due to the fact that salaries did. 
not keep pace with the increase of prices as the Government quite 
rightly feared inflation. This, however, does not mean that Com- 
munist tendencies are deeply rooted in Sweden. Political radicalism 
expresses itself far more in a fighting spirit against a too tolerant policy 
of neutrality than in a demand for social revolution. The new Europe, 
more than ever before, will need all the intellectual, economic and 
political resources which Sweden can provide. 

ERNST BENEDIKT. 

Stocksund, Sweden. 


FINLAND’S NEW WAY. 


N March 1945 Finland declared war on her late German ally, and 
the Finnish Parliamentary elections took place. This declaration of 
war merely legalised existing conditions, as Finnish troops have been 
in a state of war with their’former allies since September 15th, 1944, 
ie. since the Nazi attack on the Finnish garrison of Hegland (Gulf of 
Finland). Nevertheless, this step of March 4th had great symbolic 
significance. It affirmed Prime Minister Paasikivi’s authority and bore 
witness to the success of his Russophil policy opposing a residue of 
anti-Soviet and, though to a lesser extent, pro-German sentiments. 
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Less than two weeks later the nation went to the polls. From the 
greater European perspective this is an interesting event. Finland is 
the first Continental country participating in this war to elect its 
Parliament. Since the Finns are one of the conquered nations, whose 
world, of illusions has been destroyed by hard realities, it will be of 
particular interest to examine how far the political situation as a whole’ 
has remained stable, and what conclusions were drawn from the 
lessons of the past. 

Before we can answer this question we must ask whether the elec- 
tions were free. All Swedish commentaries, even those whose attitude 
towards Russia is rather reserved, agree that there was no Soviet 
interference whatsoever, not even by indirectly supporting certain 
candidates. The extreme Left—the Communists were banned since 
1930 and have therefore returned to Parliamentary life after an 
absence of fifteen years—had complained that they had been prevented 
from establishing contact with the electorate. In many smaller places, 
formerly known as so-called White Guardist centres, halls for the hold- 
ing of meetings were refused to them. However, all campaign facilities 
were granted also to the Radical Left after orders had been issued and 
put into effect by the Helsinki government. Thus they had no more 
reason to allege unfairness. Their leaders nevertheless stressed that 
longer existence and dn efficient organisation similar to that at the 
disposal of all other parties would have enabled them to obtain more 
votes. 

The Finns talk of the Paasikivi elections. This term is not always 
applied in the positive sense, as certain reactionary circles (of the 
Right and Social Democracy) accuse M. Paasikivi of having decisively 
influenced the elections on two occasions. They refer to (1) his request 
to M. Tanner and others who shared the responsibility for Finland’s 
pro-Hitler policy to resign from public affairs, i.e. not to stand for 
re-election ; (2) an appeal to the Finnish nation to give their votes to 
new men, and to withhold them from those who compromised them- 
selves politically in the course of the last few years. It is typical that 
of all people Tanner, who once proclaimed the New Order, made bitter 
complaints in his letter of resignation that the government was resorting 
to- methods “ foreign to democratic procedure.” He and his friends had 
rigorously interfered with the right of free expression of opinion, 
promoted a censorship which kept the country in a disastrous state of 
mental blackout, and finally ordered the arrest of those who objected 
to the war—including the then still Social Democratic Six Men Group. 
For an opponent of true democracy to preserve his position by appeal- 
ing to democratic principles is an old reactionary trick which Hitler too 
found useful during his period of struggle. 

Until the final stage was reached it seemed that the 200 members of 
the Finnish Parliament were composed in equal parts of the Right and 
‘Left, in which case the Speaker’s vote would have decided any issue. 
However, the publication of the final result showed a bourgeois majority 
of exactly two seats (ror to 99). 

In reviewing the position of the parties we find a considerable shift 
to the Left, as a majority of the Right used to be a traditional factor in 
Finland. After two lost wars and the resulting disappointments and 
upheavals, the absence of far more radical changes is, at any rate, 
surprising and testifies to the dispassionate mentality of the people. 
The Conservatives even succeeded in increasing their seats from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight, but this gain cannot be credited to Paasikivi. 
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Having represented the Conservatives in Tsarist days he left his party 
when, during the first tentative peace negotiations. with Russia, they 
adopted an attitude by which Finland almost lost her independence. 
The Conservatives had sufficient foresight to reject compromised 
candidates and the list contains twenty new names. 

The position of the Agrarians was rather less favourable with a loss of 
seven seats. Their forty-nine deputies include nineteen fresh names. 
Recently they directed their efforts towards co-operation with the 
Left and endeavoured to obliterate the memory of their long-standing 
pro-German tendencies. In 1930 young men from their ranks formed 
the nucleus of the Fascist and radically anti-Bolshevist Lapo Movement. 
The Liberals (Progressives) increased their seats by a third (three old, 
six new ones). This achievement is of interest as Liberal parties else- 
where have for years experienced a steady decline in numbers. Finnish 
Liberals with their conscientious press (Helsingin Sanomat, etc.) had 
maintained a far more realistic attitude towards Russia than the 
Conservatives. 

It ig not without regret that we find that the Swedish People’s Party 
(progressive conservatives) lost three seats and now only holds fifteen. 
During the most critical times it represented a driving force in the then 
still unpopular Peace Front. Their wider Scandinavian perspective 
protected them from chauvinism. The Swedish losses have a strange 
background. In the exclusively Swedish Aland Islands the majority 
boycotted the elections, induced by obstinate rumours that the Helsinki 
government had been planning to propose to the Russians an exchange— 
Porkala for the Alands. The-nine old members of the People’s Party 
who returned to Parliament include Dr. Hornberg, an impartial 
scientist, who during Finland’s alliance with Germany endeavoured by 
his courageous writings to bring the English and American viewpoint 
home to his misguided people. 

As in most other Continental countries the party apparatus of the^ 
Social Democrats is stagnant. Thirty-seven old members are confronted, 
by only thirteen new faces. Their high respect for Paasikivi is expressed 
in the observance of his appeal to abstain from re-electing men com- 
promised by their war policy. Having been deprived of thirty-five 
mandates, thé Social Democrats lost two and a half times more than 
all the other reduced parties together. The responsibility for this falls , 
on M. Tanner, a brilliant organiser but a disastrous political failure. 
When at the beginning of 1944 a Swedish trade unionist advised him 
to come to an understanding with Russia, remarking that the Russians 
were human beings after all, Tanner, blind with fanaticism, made 
the following reply, which became known in Moscow: “ They are not 
human beings, they are all animals.” 

During the civil wars which divided the Social Democrats into a red, 
an indifferent and a white camp, Tanner had fought on the red side, but 
subsequently underwent a x00 per cent. change towards the Right. 
His stubborn refusal to resign as leader of the party led to a new split 
which induced the Six Men Group to leave it. Removal of all Tanner- 
ites from key positions and their replacement by men of the loyal 
opposition is Social Democracy’s only chance of survival. Their 
strongest personality is to-day the trade union leader M. Vuori, who 
urgently demanded a purge of the political life as well as the Civil 
Service of Fascist elements and a radical economic New Order. In 
various interviews M. Paasikivi has stated that such an economic 
revolution was not desirable at present. Minister Vuori, who invited 
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the Communists to join the trade unions and desires a close co- 
operation with theni, is aiming at a united workers’ front. He is also 
regarded as a prospective candidate for bigger governmental tasks, 
but his personal ambition lies in a purely trade unionist career. 

With forty-nine representatives the National Democratic League has 
only one seat less at its disposal than the Sccial Democrats. Apart 
from the Six Men Group, it consists almost exclusively of Communists, 
who did not, however, think it advisable to stand separately for 
nomination. They probably took into account the still existing mis- 
trust which twenty-five years of intensive Red Bogy propaganda had 
stirred up against everything going by the name of Communism. 
Prior to the election, M. Helo, a relative of Kuusinen, had been invited 
to join the Coalition Cabinet under Paasikivi, who for the first time in 
Scandinavian history entrusted responsibility to a Communist. This 
55-year-old mathematician is known for his moderation. Another 
leading Communist is Hertha Kuusinen, daughter of the founder of the 
Finno-Carelian Soviet republic. Her tasks include the training of 
Party propagandists. Chairman of the Communist Party is M. Aino 
Altona, with M. Ville Pessi as General Secretary. When the Com- 
munists were being persecuted they both escaped to Russia, but 
returned with forged passports in 1934. Sentenced to long-term 
imprisonment for high treason, the armistice restored their freedom. 
The same armistice condition stipulated also the release of Mme Hela | 
Kukojoki. Before her divorce the wife of a Communist politician, she 
kept for a long time a famous Red Salon in Helsinki. High treason 
proceedings were opened against Mme Kukojoki because she harboured 
a Russian parachute agent on her estate. Worth mentioning also is 
M. Ryömä, a former medical student, who after the Winter War 
against Russia founded the Society for Peace and Friendship with the * 
Soviet Union and who possesses a large following among the academic 
youth. To-day, the idea of closer Finnish relations with Russia is far 
more attractive than at the time of Ryém4’s attempt. The Finland- 
Soviet Society has already more than 100,000 members and has 
branches all over the country. With M. Paasikivi as Hon. President 
and with the active participation of men of all political shades it is 
arranging exhibitions, lantern lectures, etc., showing the real face of the 
Soviet Union. At their instigation all anti-Russian misstatements in 
school books and notably history accounts have been deleted, and 
Russian has been introduced into the school curriculum. 

The Soviet Armistice Commission is working harmoniously with the 
Finnish Government. The Russians behave with extreme tactfulness 
and avoid all interference in internal Finnish affairs. Thus a free 
passenger traffic already exists between Finland and Sweden. When 
ordinary Finnish Law Courts—the Finns refused so-called People’s 
Courts as foreign to their ideas of justice—acquitted two Generals on 
their very modest list of war criminals, they were restored to freedom 
with the consent of the Armistice Commission. There is every prospect 
of the Russians continuing to adhere to their policy of non-interference, 
provided that the Finnish attitude remains loyal. Russia doubtless 
possesses the means of exercising pressure, for instance in demanding 
trials, against those responsible for the Finnish war policy. 

The fact that the method of Finnish reparations has not been fixed 
offers the possibility of varying the Russian demands. Finland antici- 
pated that she would be allowed to settle her war debts chiefly in timber, 
pulp and paper. The Russians, however, demand in the first place 
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ships, machinery and metal products for the manufacture of which 
Finland’s industry is inadequate. As the Soviets were insistent on this 
point, Finland was obliged to raise considerable Swedish loans to enable 
her to build up the necessary industries. 

The first credit amounted to 105 million Swedish crowns. Funda- 
mentally, Finland’s difficulties are more of an economic than of a 
political character, and the food situation is catastrophic. The Russians 
have estimated that at 75 milliard Finnmark the Finnish war debts are 
modest, the yearly instalment of 124 milliard Finnmark amounting to 
only one-seventh of Finland’s war expenditure during the same period. 
Meanwhile, however, the Finns have not only lost one-tenth of their 
national capital with the territories ceded to the Soviet Union but they 
are faced by the task, extremely difficult for a people of three millions, 
to settle a displaced population of 300,000. A radical land reform is 
taking place with full compensation for expropriated soil. As there are 
hardly any big estate owners in Finland, this constitutes a severe blow 
for many peasants. The new colonisation order almost caused another 
conflict between the Swedish and Finnish population of the country, 
because the Swedes feared after the preceding long-drawn-out linguistic 
and cultural struggle a disintegration of their unquestionably Swedish 
territories in the south-west. At the suggestion of M. Paasikivi a 

_ Satisfactory arrangement has been reached. This intervention by the 
Prime Minister was greeted with satisfaction in Sweden and may 
encourage Stockholm to supply further aid. Forty thousand under- 
nourished or sick Finnish children are still under Swedish care, and 
Finland is full of gratitude. With her own sufferings under German 
brutality her sympathies for Denmark and Norway have increased. 
In a fresh surge of Scandinavian solidarity numerous Finns have 
placed themselves at the disposal of the Norwegian fight for freedom. 

The arrival in Helsinki of a new Ambassador from Washington has 
been greatly applauded. It is hoped that the traditional American 
sympathy will be renewed, after having cooled off to the point of 
Roosevelt remarking that America could not be bought with 148,000 
dollars, the half-yearly instalment of the Finnish war debts to the 
U.S.A. The fact that the British Legation is still vacant is a cause of 
deep regret. Admiration of England is universal and English literature 
takes the pride of place in the bookshops. The arrival of the British 
timber delegation has aroused hopes that a renewal of mutual diplo- 
matic and cultural relations may not be too far off. 

The most likely successor of Mannerheim as State President is M. 
Paasikivi, who as Finnish Ambassador to Moscow was persona gratis- 
sima with Stalin and who acts as a living guarantee of Finland’s honesty. 
Free from all political fanaticism, the ideologies of this prominent 
economist and admirer of Ricardo are based on a broad economic 
foundation. The Finns are fortunate inasmuch as their best man 
combines outstanding humanitarian and intellectual qualities with the 
confidence of Moscow. 

` ALFRED JOACHIM FISCHER. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
VOLTAIRE. i 


ILI.—TRE QUARREL. 


HE death of Mme. du Châtelet in childbirth in September 

i 1749 facilitated the long-contemplated migration to Berlin. 

“ I have lost a friend of twenty-five years,” moaned Voltaire, 
now aptly described by Carlyle as a quasi-widower, “ a great man whose 
only failing was to be a woman, regretted, and honoured by the whole 
of Paris. Perhaps justice was never done to her in her lifetime, and 
you might have judged her differently had she had the honour to 
know you. But a woman able to translate Newton and Virgil and 
possessed, of all the virtues will doubtless be regretted by you also. 
My condition during the last month leaves me no hope of seeing you 
again.” He did not mention the fact, which mitigated his grief, 
that his old partner had transferred her affections to Saint-Lambert, 
whom she had met at the Court of Lunéville, the father of her unwanted 
child. ‘‘ Voltaire declaims too much in his affliction,” wrote Frederick 
to Algarotti, ‘‘ which makes me think he will soon get over it.” 

In June 1750, having received a substantial sum for the journey 
and the promise of a generous allowance for himself and Mme. Denis, 
his niece, a childless widow, Voltaire set out for Berlin for his fifth 
meeting with the King. “ The days I shall pass with Frederick the 
Great will be the best in my life,” he wrote from Compiégne, where he 
sought leave from Louis XV to migrate. He was welcomed with an 
indifferent Frederician quatrain : 

Les destins ont sur notre vie 

Répandu les talents avec profusion ; 

Votre prose et vos vers, voilà mon ambroisie : 
Voltaire est mon seul Apollon. 


On learning that Mme. Denis judged it a risky experiment, the royal 
host presented his prospective guest with a charter of liberty. “I 
have seen your niece’s letter from Paris and her friendship for you 
earns my esteem. If I were she I should think the same, but, being 
what I am, I disagree. I should grieve to cause misfortune to my 
enemy ; how, then, could I wish it for one whom I esteem and ldve, 
_ who sacrifices his country and all that man holds most dear? No, 
my dear Voltaire, if I could anticipate that your transplantation 
could be the slightest disadvantage to you I should be the first to 
dissuade you. Yes, I should prefer your happiness to my own. But 
you are a philosopher and so am I. What more natural or simple. 
than that philosophers, made to live together, united by the same 
studies, tastes and ideas, should indulge in this satisfaction? I 
respect you as my master in eloquence and knowledge; I love you 
as a virtuous friend. What slavery, what sorrow, what reverse of 
fortune is to be feared.in a country where you are as much esteemed 
as in your own and‘as the guest of a friend with a grateful heart ? 
I am not presumptuous enough to believe that Berlin is the same 
as Paris. If weather and grandeur make a city attractive, we take 
second place. If good taste is to be found anywhere, I agree it is 
there, but do you not carry it with you wherever you go? Our 
resources suffice to applaud you, and as to our feelings we yield to 
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no country. I respected your friendship with Mme. du Châtelet, 
but aftér her I was one of your oldest friends. What! Because you 
retire into my house it will be said that it became your prison ! Because 
I am your friend I shall be your tyrant! Such logic I do not under- 
stand. I am convinced you will be very happy here as long as I 
live, that’ you will be regarded as the father of letters and of people 
of taste, that you will find in me all the consolations which a man of 
your merit can expect from one who holds you in esteem.” Voltaire 
forwarded this letter to his niece with the injunction to preserve 
“ce monument précieux,” to allow no copies, and to show it only 
to a few real friends. He was welcomed in verse as well as in prose : 


Soutien du goût, des arts, de l'éloquence, 
Fis d’Apollon, Homère de la France. 


The partnership opened under favourable auspices, and the visitor 
was assigned apartments in the palaces of Potsdam and Berlin. ‘‘ The 
King has made me his Chamberlain,” ran the report to his niece, 
“ gives me one of his Orders (the coveted Pour le Mérite), a pension 
of 20,000 francs, and 4,000 francs to you for life if you will run my 
house in Berlin.” Permission was obtained from the French Court 
to resign his posts as Historiographer and Chamberlain (Gentilhomme 
Ordinaire). ` To judge by his first brief notes the guest was content. 
“ My health is no worse here than elsewhere,” he wrote in October, 
“and I am much happier. You, Sire, and work: that is alla thinking 
creature needs. I prostrate myself before your sceptre, your lyre, 
_ your pen, your sword, your imagination, your universality. I have 

abandoned everything to attach myself solely to you. You make 

me happy. I count on passing the brief remainder of my life at your ‘ 
feet.” It looked like a permanent transplantation, and a picture 
was hawked about ‘Paris with the caption Voltaire le Prussten. He 
«described Sans Souci as his philosophical paradise. “ Nature has 
created Frederick the Great for me,” he reported to Paris. ‘‘ Only 
. the devil himself can prevent me spending the last years of my life , 
happily with a Prince whose thoughts are mine and who is good 
enough to love me, so far as a king is capable of love.” Yet there 
were soon clouds in the sky. ‘The feelings of the visitor are much more 
accurately described in sparkling letters to his niece, where there 
was no reason for concealment, than in the correspondence with his 
host. “ Les soupers du roi sont délicieux,” he wrote on November 6th, 
“on y parle raison, esprit, science ; la liberté y règne ; il est l'âme de 
tout cela; point de mauvaise humeur, point de nuages, du moins 


point d’orages. Ma vie est libre et occupée; mais .. . mais... 
opéra, comédie, carrousels, soupers à Sans-Souci, manœuvres de 
guerre, concerts, études, lectures; mais .. . mais.. .. La vile 


de Berlin, grande, bien mieux percée que Paris, palais, salle de spectacle, 
reines affables, princesses charmantes, filles d'honneur belles et bien 
faites; mais... mais ..., ma chère enfant, le temps commence 
à sè mettre à un beau froid.” Vain and jealous, grasping and quarrel- 
some, he complained to the King of mischief-makers, but he his 
own worst enemy. ; 

A few months after his arrival Voltaire arranged with a shady 
Berlin ‘Jew named Hirsch for the purchase of over two thousand 
pounds worth of Saxon Exchequer Bills, which by the recent Treaty 
of Dresden were payable at par to Prussian subjects. Since they had 
lost much of their value in Saxony, there would thus be a, very 
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substantial profit ; but Voltaire was not a Prussian, and the transaction 
was therefore illegal. There were other complications. He gave 
a draft on Paris to Hirsch, who handed over some jewels in pledge till 
the shares were delivered. He failed to produce them; Voltaire 
stopped the payment of the draft; Hirsch demanded the return of 
the jewels and charged his client with changing some of them; 
Voltaire went to law, and Hirsch failed to prove that the jewels were 
changed. The visitor won on most points of the case, but his reputa- 
tion never recovered from this washing of dirty linen. The Jew had 
been beaten, declared Lessing in a biting epigram, because Voltaire 
was a still greater knave. “ His avarice was known in Berlin while 
I was there,” wrote Wilhelmina to her brother, “ but I should never 
have thought him capable of cheating. I should be sorry if his mis- 
conduct deprived you of a piece of furniture most useful for your 
diversion and amusement. What is the good of mind and talents if 
one uses them so ill? I hope he will earn your pardon by more 
prudent conduct, for he is irreplaceable.” The King’s rejoinder was 
in the same critical vein. “The lawsuit of Voltaire and the Jew is 
coming on, and from what I hear it is a case of a rogue trying to 
deceive a cheat. It is a great pity that mind has so little influence 
on morals, and that a' celebrity in the republic of letters should be so 
contemptible in character.” 

a Since genuine affection had never existed and respect had now dis- 
appeared, it is hardly surprising that the partnership lasted less than 
three years. During the first winter they rarely met, for the guest 
lived at Berlin and the host at Potsdam. Complaints of persecution 
and appeals for protection produced a chilling reply dated February 
24th, 1751. “ I was glad to receive you as my guest. I esteemed your 
intellect, your talent, your knowledge. I naturally believed that a 
man of your age, weary of literary feuds and of exposing himself to 
the storm, came here to find refuge as in a tranquil harbour.” The. 
King proceeded to complain of interference in matters which did not 
directly concern him, in addition to the affair with the Jew. “I kept 
the peace in my house till you arrived, and I warned you to avoid 
intrigues and cabals. I like gentle and peaceful people who do not 
import the passions of tragedy into their conduct. If you can make 
up your mind to live like a philosopher I shall be happy to see you, 
but if you give rein to your passions and, quarrel with everybody, it 
would be just as well to remain in Berlin.” 

Two penitent letters from Voltaire brought a slight détente. He 
could come to Potsdam, replied his host, but there must be no talk 
of the lawsuit. “ Since you have won I congratulate you on your 
victory, and I am very glad this miserable business is over. I hope 
you will have no more quarrels, either with the Old or the New Testa- 
ment.. Even the finest intellect in France will not hide the stains 
which in the long run your conduct would leave on your reputation. 
I write this letter with the robust good sense of a German who says 
what he thinks ; it is for you to profit by it.” The reply was almost 
abject. “ Your Majesty is absolutely right. I have never cured 
myself of the accursed notion of always forging ahead in everything ; 
and though I realise that there are a thousand occasions when one 
should know how to hold one’s tongue, I longed to vindicate myself 
against a man unworthy even of defeat. Believe me, I am in despair 
and have never felt such profound and bitter grief. I have thought- 
lessly deprived myself of the sole object of my coming; I have 
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forfeited the conversations which provide enlightenment and inspira- 
tion; I have displeased the only man whom I desired to please. If 
the Queen of Sheba had been'in disgrace with Solomon she would 
not have suffered more. I assure the modern Solomon that all his 
genius cannot make me feel my fault as keenly as my own heart. 
I suffer from a cruel malady, but it is nothing compared with my 
affliction.” Voltaire, wrote Frederick to his brother, was now as 
gentle as a lamb and as amusing as a harlequin. 

The visitor appeared to have learned his lesson and his letters con- 
tinued in a minor key. “I do not flatter you,” he wrote in May 
1751, “ and you know from my audacities whether I love and tell the 
truth. I admire you as the greatest man in Europe and I am bold 
enough to cherish you as the most amiable. Do not believe that I 
am here for any reason but these. You know I am sensitive. Be 
assured that I am warmly appreciative of all your kindnesses and 
that your person is the happiness of my life. After you I love work 
and a quiet life. No one here complains of me. I beg Your Majesty 
one favour, namely, to leave me my apartment in Berlin till my 
journey to Paris. If I quitted it the papers would say that I had 
lost favour, and that would be a fresh bitterness. I will clear out when 
some prince arrives, and then it will seem all right.” The letter 
closed with the wish that the King would look into his lawsuit. “‘ Your 
Majesty would see that I acted like a man worthy of your protection 
and worthy to be your guest.” He was well aware what the world 
would say if he left Prussia so soon after his arrival had been heralded 
with drums and trumpets. 

The paucity of letters during the summer of 1751 is doubtless due 
to the fact that the guest had migrated to Potsdam. His chief task 
was to revise the products of his patron’s busy pen, each of which 
provided the occasion for the most extravagant landations. The 
History of the House of Brandenburg, he declares, would’have given 
the author an eminent reputation even had he done nothing else. 
“ But this work, unique of its kind, added to others, to say nothing 
of five victories, makes you the most extraordinary man who ever 
lived. Grand Dieu! How clear, elegant, precise and, above all, 
philosophic it all is! Here is a genius that is always master of the 
subject. The history of society, government and religion is a master- 
piece. Sire, you are adorable. I will spend my days at your feet. 
Do not put me onaniche. Ifthe Kings of Denmark, Portugal, Spain, 
etc., did so, it would mean nothing to me: they are only Kings. But 
you are perhaps the greatest man who has ever occupied a throne.” 
Such gross flattery can hardly have given much pleasure to their 
recipient, who preferred the poems from which at any rate he might 
learn the art of writing French verse. 

Voltaire, never easy to please, was far from happy ; the spell was 
broken, his health was poor, and there was little society when the 
King was away. “I am absolutely alone from morning till night ; 
my only consolation is the necessary pleasure of exercise. I wish to 
walk and work in your garden. I assume it is permitted, but I find 
some big grenadiers who hold their bayonets to my stomach. So I 
flee before them like the Austrians and Saxons. Did you ever read 


of a poor devil of a poet invited by Their Gracious Majesties being: 


chased from the garden of Titus or Marcus Aurelius at the point of 
the bayonet ?”’ He asked for a sunnier room. “ Perhaps it is a sick 
man’s fancy, but if so Your Majesty will have pity. -You promised 
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to make me happy.” Frederick confined his communications to the 
sphere of literature, in which his troublesome guest was supreme. 
“T tell you nothing of my occupations,” he wrote from Silesia early 
in September, ‘‘ because these are things in which you are not interested. 
Camps, soldiers, fortresses, finances, lawsuits are found in all countries, 
and the papers are full of these miseries. I hope to see you on the 
sixteenth, and I wish you health, tranquillity and contentment.” 
Compliments were now reserved for verse. 


Quel avenir t’attend, divin Voltaire ! 
Lorsque ton âme aura quitté la terre, 
A tes genoux vois la postérité. 

Le temps qui s’élance 

Te promet d’avance 

L’immortalité. >` 


The conversation of the magician remained a sheer delight. “ Voltaire 
made us laugh at supper,” he reported to his brother in November ; 
“he was more original than I ever saw him.” 

Could these joys be expected to last? In September 1751 Voltaire 
received a staggering blow. The King, he was informed by La Mettrie, ' 
had said: “ I shall want him for about another year. One squeezes 
the orange and throws away the skin.” Was it really true? He could 
hardly ask and he was tormented by the doubt. But the sharpest 
tongue in Europe could give as good as he got, and there was talk of 
a suitable riposte. Maupertuis, he complained to his niece, quoted 
him as saying that the King sent him his dirty linen to wash. The 
story, needless to say, reached the ears of the King, who knew from 
experience that Voltaire’s denials were not always to be taken seriously. 
These celebrated mots were so characteristic of their presumed authors 
that they may well be authentic, but we cannot be sure. The garment 
of friendship was wearing thin, and the guest felt the more uneasy 
about his prospects because he had no longer a home in France. 

The’ year of the quarrel (1752) opened with the despatch to Potsdam 
of an advance copy of Le Siécle de Louis XIV. He would have brought 
it himself, the author explained, had his health allowed. “I only ask 
to see you and hear you talk. You know it is my sole consolation, 
the sole motive which made me renounce my country, my King, my 
appointments, my family, my friends of forty years. All that is left 
is your solemn promises which sustain me against the fear of your dis- 
pleasure. As it is announced from Paris that I am in disgrace, I 
implore you to tell me if I have displeased you in any way. I may 
err from ignorance or empressement, but my heart will never offend. 
I live in utter solitude, devoting to study such time as my cruel maladies 
permit. I write to my niece, but to no one else. My family and 
friends are only fortified against their own predictions by your 
assurances. To her I speak only of your kindness, of my admiration 
for your genius, of the happiness of living with you. It is cruel that 
the talk in Paris has turned her against the idea of coming here and 
witnessing my last hours. Once more, Sire, deign to tell me if you 
have anything to blame. I should count it among your greatest 
favours. I deserve it, having given myself to you without reserve. 
The happiness of feeling myself less unworthy of you will enable me 
to bear patiently the ills with which I am overwhelmed.” The note 
was too fawning to be impressive and the analysis of the situation 
was not altogether correct. Mme. Denis was far from being his sole 
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correspondent, and she had never dreamed of exchanging the delights 
of Paris for the boredom of Berlin. The King’s replies, ignoring the 
appeal for a testimonial of good conduct, are confined to literary 
matters such as his enjoyment of the Siècle de Louis XIV and the first 
instalment of the Dictionnaire Philosophique. “Your flame, like 
that of the Vestals, never goes out. Thé small portion which has 
fallen to my lot needs a good deal of stirring, and often nearly expires 
amid the cinders.” This was not a mere pose, for Frederick described 
himself as‘a dilettante in every genre. 

The most satirical of men had skated on thin ice almost from the 
moment of his arrival in the autumn of 1750, and two years later he 
plunged into the depths. As Lytton Strachey observes in his sparkling 
essay, Voltaire and Frederick, he was restless, he was reckless, he was | 
spoiling for a fight. He and Maupertuis, the only stars of the first 
magnitude in the Frederician firmament, had once been friends, but 
they had got on each other’s nerves. The opportunity of the most 
brilliant pamphleteer in Europe arrived when a Dutch scientist named 
Konig courteously challenged the claim of Maupertuis to have dis- 
covered, the mathematical principle of least action, adducing an 
unpublished letter of Leibnitz in support of his criticism. Maupertuis 
was furious and persuaded the Academy to declare König, who was 
a member of the Academy, guilty of forgery and to expel him from 
its ranks. Though the original letter of Leibnitz had disappeared, 
there was no reason to doubt its authenticity, and such high-handed 
action invited reprisals. Voltaire was a friend of König, and, though 
no mathematician, plunged gaily into the fray. with a restatement of 
his case and an exposure of the methods of Maupertuis. The Letire 
a un Académicien de Paris was anonymous, but a signature was as 
superfluous as that of Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review. Incensed. 
by the exposure of the President of his Academy, the King retorted 
in an anonymous brochure, exalting Maupertuis and flagellating his 
assailant in unmeasured terms. When the second edition bore on 
the title page a crown, a sceptre and the Prussian eagle, the secret 
was revealed, “ All the world will know that none of our sons is so 
unnatural as to raise his arm against his father, and that none of 
our academicians is vile enough to become the mercenary tool of 
jealous fury. No, sir, we all render to our President the admiration 
due to his learning and his character; we even venture to appropriate 
him, to claim him from France. Here he enjoys during his life the 
glory to which Homer attained long after his death. Berlin and 
Saint-Malo dispute which is his true fatherland. We regard his merit 
as ours, his knowledge as conferring the greatest splendour on our 
Academy, his writings as works of which the use accrues to us, his 
reputation as that of the Academy, his character as the model of a 
man of honour and a true philosopher.” The King was right to hold 
his shield over the President, but the eulogy was too shrill to convince. 
The victim was as vain as his assailant and he had started the whole 
trouble by his monstrous treatment of König. 

Voltaire was not the man to turn the other cheek, for, as he wrote 
to his niece, though he lacked a sceptre, he possessed a pen. This time 
he travelled far beyond the original dispute, tearing to pieces a volume 
of Maupertuis’ pseudo-scientific miscellanies in the sparkling Diairibe 
dù Docteur Akakia, Médecin du Pape, in which the imaginary doctor 
lays some of the more grotesque conclusions before the Inquisition 
with critical comments. Frederick, to whom it was shown, enjoyed 
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the incomparable wit, but forbade publication. Despite the author’s 
promise, the satire was published simultaneously in Leipzig and 
Paris under a licence granted for another work. The King gave 
orders for it to be publicly burned and the ashes to be sent to Mauper- 
tuis, and for all copies to be bought up. He was too late and soon 
all Europe was joining in the fun. A stern royal admonition produced 
the usual paper assurances, but nothing else. “I promise Your 
Majesty,” wrote the culprit on November 27th, “ that so long as I am 
your guest I will not write against anyone, neither the government 
of France, nor the Ministers, nor other sovereigns, nor literary cele- 
brities, whom I will treat with due respect. I will not misuse Your 
Majesty’s letters, and I will conduct myself in a manner befitting a 
writer who has the honour to be Chamberlain to Your Majesty. I will 
fulfil all your orders and obedience will not be difficult. I beg you 
once more to bear in mind that I have written against no government, 
still less against that of France, which I only left to finish my life at 
your feet. I beg you to look into the Maupertuis dispute and to 
believe that I forget it since that is your command. I submit to all 
your wishes. If Your Majesty had ordered me not to defend myself 
and, not to take part in this literary encounter I should have obeyed. 
I-beg you to spare an old man crushed by sickness and grief, and to 
believe that I shall die as attached as on the day I arrived at your 

Court.” ` 

The King was too incensed to be placated by specious promises of 
amendment and obedience. Voltaire had behaved like a madman, he 
wrote to Wilhelmina. ‘‘He has cruelly attacked Maupertuis and 
played so many pranks that, but for the abiding seduction of his 
intellect, I should have been obliged i in honour to dismiss him.” The 
reply to his exasperating guest was short and sharp. ‘‘ Your effrontery 
astonishes me. After what you have done, which is as clear as day, 
you persist instead of avowing your guilt. Do not imagine you will 
make people believe that black is white ; if one does not see it is because 
one has not the wish. If you continue the affair I shall publish every- 
thing, and it will be recognised that if your works deserve statues 
your conduct would deserve chains.” The offender’s response to 
Jove’s thunderbolt was confined to four agonised lines. “ Ah! mon 
Dieu, Sire, dans l'état où je suis! Je vous jure encore sur ma vie, 
à laquelle je renonce sans peine, que c'est une calomnie affreuse. Je 
vous conjure de faire confronter tous mes gens. Quoi! vous me 
jugeriez sans entendre. Je demande justice et la mort.” 

The time for explanations had passed, and the monarch demanded 
the return of the Order Pour le mérite and the Chamberlain’s key. 
They were despatched on New Year’s day 1753 with lamentations 
in verse and prose. , 


Je les reçus avec tendresse, 

Je vous les rends avec douleur ; 

C’est ainsi qu'un amant dans son extrême ardeur 
Rend le portrait de sa maftresse. 


The letter was a shrill cry of distress. “ Nothing is left but to hide 
myself for ever and to deplore my misfortune in silence. How shall 


‘Il live? I have no idea. I ought to be dead with grief. What do 


you wish me to do? I know not. I know only that you have 
attached me to yourself for sixteen years. Dispose of a life which 
I have consecrated to you and the close of which you have rendered 
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so bitter. You are kind and indulgent ; I am the unhappiest m man in 
'` your dominions. ‘Decide on my fate.” Desiring to minimise the 
public scandal, the King allowed his discredited guest to retain the 
Order and the key, and to remain in Berlin till the end of March. 
Despite some friendly talks at what he described as soupers de Damocles, 
he had resolved to fly and never to return. He received permission 
„to leave Prussia in order to take the waters at Plombiéres, and on 
March 26th he set out for Leipzig. The failure of the experiment was 
almost wholly his fault. Nothing need be added to the verdict of his 
admiring niece on the morrow of the breach. “ My uncle is not made 
to live with royalty. He is too lively, too inconsequent, too self- 
willed. I foresaw all this years ago.” Frederick was difficult enough, 
but Voltaire was frankly impossible. i 
G. P. Gooca. 
(To be continued.) 


AMERICA AND JAPAN. 


HILE the main weight of the Anglo-American forces is about 

W to be shifted from Europe to Japan, it seems right to recall 

the story of Japanese aggression. Happily, we are able to 
trace the tangled history of American-Japanese relations in detail. . 
Without waiting for the volumes of Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, now complete down to 1929, the Depart- 
ment of State has issued two advance volumes to supplement the 
yearly record: Japan, rg3r-rọ4r (in two volumes). Unfortunately, 
they do not include discussions with third powers. Of Anglo-Japanese 
relations in the years at issue we learn nothing. Of Russo-Japanese 
relations we learn a little, both in the collection of documents and 
in the contemporary record drawn from the diaries and private as 
well as official papers of Mr. Joseph C. Grew, the last American 
Ambassador to Japan. His book, Ten Years in Japan*, thus con- 
stitutes a valuable addition to our knowledge. Since Mr. Grew is 
now second in command in the State Department, it claims an even 
greater interest. 

For some ten years, from the Washington Conference onward, peace 
was maintained by .the Anglo- -American navies throughout the Far 
East. The invasion of Manchuria, with one stroke, shattered the peace 
for all the peoples living in the Pacific area: the first step, the first 
military move by Japan, proved fatal and eventually forced all the 
Great Powers of the world, with the exception of Russia, into the 
battle for the Pacific. “The whole of Manchuria itself was not as 
important to Japan as the confidence and good-will which were being 
jeopardized by these campaigns,” the American Secretary of State, 
Mr. Stimson, told the Japanese Ambassador as early as February 
1933, History has proved him right. Yet how ridiculous such a 
statement must have sounded to the Japanese believers in power 
politics and to all who shared their faith in fatis accomplis and 
annexations. “In any event,” said the Ambassador, “ Japan had 


no territorial ambition south of the Great Wall.” “I reminded the 
Ambassador,” noted Mr. Stimson, “ that a year ago he had told me 
Japan had no territorial ambitions in Manchuria. . . . I could not 


* English edition with a Foreword by Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambassador to 
Tokyo, 1937-41. Hammond. London, 1944. 15s. 
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regard Japan as a normal Government.” Students of European 
affairs must be struck by the similarity of the aggressor’s sickening 
technique, and by the repudiation, in good time, of their aims at the 
hands of democratic statesmen. It a appears altogether an example of 
historic justice that the same man, Henry L. Stimson, who thus 
forewarned the Japanese, is to-day United States Secretary of War. 
Meanwhile Mr. Grew tried to find' his feet in Tokyo. A professional 
diplomat, he appeared nevertheless hazy in his ideas about funda-` 
‘mentals. The Japanese, he noted, “ constantly and carefully ” argue 
that the Manchurian Chinese wanted simply self-determination ; but 
he did not tell them, it seems, that such abuse-of a principle does not 
invalidate its soundness in any way. Nor was he clear about collective 
security: “ If other world wars are the only method of protecting our 
peace structure, then we had better abandon that structure here and 
now.” Did he not see that the weakening of our peace structure must 
lead to worse and viler world wars than any we might be forced to 
fight in its defence? Is it too optimistic to hope that this lesson has 
been learned, and that the failure of his mission has taught Mr. Grew 
and those who thought likewise that only early resistance to the 
aggressor can prevent the worst? Had Japan been stopped in Man- 
churia, had Italy been stopped in Abyssinia, had Hitler been stopped 
in Czechoslovakia, surely no world wars would be ravaging the globe. 
“ Coercive measures would undoubtedly result in more firmly welding 
the Japanese nation together in opposition to the League and the 
United States,” Mr. Grew commented in December 1932. “ Any hint 
of force, either military or economic, I believe, would result in the 
uniting of the nation behind the military and would completely over- 
whelm the more moderate influences which are working beneath the 
surface... .” As Mr. Stimson’s words have shown, Washington 
thought differently. And as the record shows, Mr. Grew himself was 
to realise the need for, and to urge the application of, the strongest 
. Measures, both economic and military, against Japanese aggression. 
He himself was to understand the failure of his mission. 

In ,1933, while Anglo-Japanese (and Indian-Japanese) relations 
deteriorated, those between America and Japan improved considerably ; 
so much so that for a month no. cable entered or left Mr. Grew’s 
Embassy : until a tense situation arose between Japan and the Soviet 
Union. Tokyo had black-out trials. Yet' by February 1934 the 
immediate danger of war had passed, though war “ might occur in 
1935.” Russia was ready to sell the Chinese Eastern Railway to placate 
the Japanese. The Soviet Ambassador, Yurenev, “also said that, 
according to his information, England is showing a distinct pro- 
Japanese tendency. England, he said, is in a very difficult position 
because she has good reason to be afraid of Japan becoming too 
strong ” (March 3rd, 1934). Small wonder that rumours about an 
Anglo-Japanese alliance were flying round Tokyo by September. The 
railway negotiations between Japan and Russia had been interrupted, 
yet we know nothing definite about these negotiations. Unhappily, 
the same is true as regards Anglo-Japanese relations. 

In April 1934 Japan tersely announced that she opposed any attempt 
on the part of China to avail herself of the influence of any other 
country to resist her. This claim to China as her exclusive sphere of 
influence is the basic reason for the outbreak of the Far Eastern War. 
“No nation,” Japan was told, “ can, without the assent of the other 
nations concerned, rightfully endeavour to make conclusive its will in 
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situations where there are involved the rights, the obligations and 
the legitimate interests of other sovereign states.” This was Mr. 
Cordell Hull, speaking on behalf of the only policy that could have 
saved the peace and will alone be able to bring peace to the world. 
For twelve long years, from 1933 to 1944, this clear crisp voice of his 
was representative of the free world. 

Does Japan aim at the overlordship of the Orient ? Mr. Hull asked. 
Does she propose to establish a Pax Japonica ? Mr. Grew echoed at the | 
end of the year. The naval talks in London seemed to answer Yes. 
Japan denounced the naval treaties, which thus came to an end fourteen 
years after their initiation, and the Mandated Islands in Japanese 
hands were closed to foreign ships. From trusteeship to the erection 
of naval strongpoints, the story of the mandated islands was a striking 
commentary on Japan’s real aims. A military putsch which within 
four days in February 1936 eliminated all the moderate leaders set the 
seal to Japanese aims: assassination at home and aggression abroad. 
It was the same in Europe as in Asia. The German-Japanese alliance 
of the same year was but the logical outcome. Neither could it be 
wondered at that the Russian Ambassador, Yurenev, spoke with con- 
siderable heat about this formidable Axis triangle. It was, he told 
Mr. Grew, ‘ ‘ undoubtedly directed against Britain. . . . It envisaged 
the division of various British overseas possessions and the Dutch East 
Indies between Japan and Germany in case of war ” (December 3rd, 
1936). 

' The scene was thus set for Japan’s next stroke against China: a 
clash outside Peiping (Peking) told the world that the Japanese armies 
were on the move again. While Mr. Grew still thought that there was 
not sufficient evidence to warrant the assumption that “either the 
Japanese Army or the Japanese Government engineered the incident 
deliberately,” his Government in Washington was convinced that this 
was Japan’s final bid for hegemony throughout China. Prince 
Konoye, the new Japanese Premier, began his opening speech before 
the Diet with the revealing words: “ I am sending troops to North 
China.” General warfare had begun once more. Within the month 
Shanghai was submitted to bombing, followed by new Japanese 
landings. Mr. Grew expressed his feeling of alarm and suggested the 
withdrawal of troops “ by one or both sides,” while Great Britain 
exposed herself to an open rebuff, vainly asking for the withdrawal of 
the Japanese from Shanghai. When the United States asked Tokyo 
for a formal assurance about Tsingtao, it met with a blank refusal. 
This, indeed, was no time for pussyfooting, as Mr. Grew put it. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s indictment of the aggressors—his famous Quarantine 
speech——followed to give support to the Brussels Conference of the 
Nine Powers. Yet Japan refused to go to any conference, and both 
the British and American Ambassadors in Tokyo decided to advise 
their Governments to “ avoid expressing judgment as to the origins of 
the conflict or the responsibilities ” ; otherwise, they felt, mediation 
would be doomed. Once again the Governments at home, Mr. Eden 
and Mr, Hull, decided otherwise: “ There exists no warrant in law for 
the use of armed force by any country for the purpose of intervening 
in the internal régime of another country,” the Powers declared at 
Brussels. Yet even they did not go beyond the consideration of a 
common attitude as distinct from common action. 

At that moment Japanese airmen bombed and strafed the American 
ship Panay near Nanking, which the Chinese Government had 
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meanwhile been forced to evacuate. “I seriously feared a breach of | 
rélations,” the American Ambassador noted, “and already began to plan 
the details of hurried packing . . . precisely as we began to pack in 
Berlin after the sinking of the Lusitania in 1915.” The fear of such a 
sudden. break never left him until the very day of Pearl Harbour. 
Murder, rape, the bombing of Canton, wholesale slaughter... . Mr. 
Grew’s diaries are crowded out by an awful list of horrible events from 
which Japan’s reputation can hardly recover. “The war has just 
begun,” Prince Konoye told his people on the anniversary of the “ China 
Incident,” on July 7th, 1938. 

Having avoided a break, what next? “ Sanctions,” Mr. Grew com- 

mented as late as December 5th, 1938, “ are always a potential incen- 

.tive to ultimate war. The British, at least some British, believe that 
Anglo-American economic sanctions would bring Japan to her knees 
in short order. I disagree.” Yet, this weapon had to be applied by 
America in a final attempt to ward off the shooting war. It is quite 
true that neither the application nor the putting off of sanctions pre- 
vented the final clash. The lesson, therefore, is that an early stand 
ought to have been made: a stand, irrespective of the consequences, 
even beyond economic sanctions. No other lesson can be drawn from 
Europe, from our failure to prevent either Mussolini’s or Hitler’s plans 
of annexations. 

Just as Japanese officials had approved of President Roosevelt’s 
appeal to Hitler at the time of Munich to employ orderly and peaceful 
procedure, so did they go out of their way to endorse America’s proposal 
of April 1939 for a ten-year guarantee of non-aggression all round, To 
Mr. Grew this appeared to be “ a new trend, indeed a milestone.” He 
was strangely hopeful that Japan was steering away from the Axis. 
In none of his accounts, printed either by himself or by the State 
Department, did he put the question whether it was not rather a 
question of who of the three Axis partners was to be involved in war 
first ; whether it was not merely a policy of “after you,” addressed 
by Germany to Japan and by Japan to Germany, and not a genuine 
renunciation of annexationist aims. ‘The feeling of resentment in 
this country,”. the Japanese Foreign Secretary Arita told Mr. Grew, 

“against Great Britain is so strong that it was hopeless to try and 
improve relations with that country.” He spoke with bitterness of 
the efforts made by London to conclude an Anglo-Russian ‘alliance. 
“ Tf Great Britain concludes an alliance with Soviet Russia,” Mr. Grew 
simmed up in May 1939, “it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that either the [Japanese] Government will be forced into a totalitarian 
alliance or will fall.” Washington had, by then, no doubt that such 
a totalitarian Axis for aggression had been established long ago. On 
July 26th, 1939, the United States denounced their Treaty with Japan 
of 1911 and thus applied economic sanctions. 

’ Before Mr. Grew left Japan to spend the summer of 1939 in the 
United States he impressed on the Japanese his conviction that his 
country would almost certainly become involved if war should break 
out in Europe. This attitude, the Polish Ambassador, M. de Romer, 
told him, “ had had a marked effect in keeping Japan out of a military 
alliance with Germany.” Yet, after his return in October, he had 
changed his mind. ‘‘ My visit,” he said, “ opened my eyes to the 
intense and almost universal determination to stay out of the war, a 
very different attitude from that obtaining in 1917.” Thus, before 
judging diplomats and statesmen, we do well-to remind ourselves of 
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ideas have suffered in actual practice—it becomes fatal to'the town as 

a whole. The Ministry of Health warned local authorities in their 

circulars, usually in vain, not to spread houses too evenly at this 
ensity, but to mass them in some places so as to secure some open 

spaces in others., From Owen to Buckingham and Howard the stress 

was laid by the enlightened reformers on (1) single and common land 

ownership ; (2) a comprehensive plan for the whole of the town; (3) a 
limited size (inhabitants and area). Not a few present-day reformers 
neglect the first two principles and in their practical recommendations 
refute the third. Innumerable suburban dormitories around the large 
towns already covering too large areas are the result. 

- Perhaps the recommendations that had the gravest consequences of 
all for housing in England between the two wars were those of a 
committee appointed by the Local Government Board in r917, usually 
known by the name of Tudor Walters, M.P. for Brightside (Sheffield). 
This report actually recommiended “ the creation of spacious suburbs ” 
where “ the population is spread over a large area.” The report has 
some very good points on design, but the country has had to pay a high 
price for this type of development. Not only have many thousands of 
acres of the best agricultural fand thus been swallowed up, not only has 
the open country, its milk, its vegetables and its fresh air been farther 
and farther removed from the inhabitants remaining in the larger 
towns, but the economic and social consequences of life on a housing 
estate without civic and social foci are only just beginning to be 
appreciated. : 

The consequences of the low-density suburban sprawl may be 
summed up under the following headings: (1) Transport. It is obvious 
_ that by spreading the population over a wider area a greater mileage is 
required for public and private vehicles, that the time taken to reach 
places of work, education, worship and entertainment is necessarily 
lengthened,* the cost of transport per person increased, as a smaller 
number of people are conveyed in the outer districts of thinly developed 
areas. During rush hours more buses are needed in one direction but 
travel practically empty in the other. It has been estimated in Birming- 
ham that the operating cost alone of public buses was 11}d. per mile in 
1934-5, while they earned on their journeys to outlying housing estates 
only rrd. It becomes necessary to increase the time interval at which 
public vehicles can pass a route with an economic passenger load, 
which not only increases the inconvenience of long waiting at unpro- 
tected country bus stops, but tends to increase the time added to the 
actual journey to work in order to be punctual.t 
For the inhabitants of the inner areas, the new outer area creates a 
particular problem during rush hours, when people coming from the 
outer districts have already gained seats, and causing overcrowding to 
become even more intolerable by forcing those who get on at inter- 
tnediate stops to eternal straphanging. Also the . . . “ town to town 
traffic will gain by the abolition or lessening of the present suburban 
areas which throttle its flow. . . .”} While the housing estate does not 
cause much actual traffic delay in its own area, it does increase the 
congestion in the existing unaltered traffic channels in the central 
areas. The accident factor- might also be mentioned. According to 
Mr. G. S. Lowe, Chief Constable of Sheffield (to whom I am much 


*See S. Pilcher, Road Passenger Transport, 1937. 
See Dr. Kate K. Liepmann, The Journey to Work, London, 1944, p. 51. 
G. Boumphrey, Town and Country To-morrow, 1940, p. 95. 
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obliged for permission to quote a private lecture), the greatest number 
of accidents occur at the other side of the speed limit signs, i.e. 
precisely in the thinly built-up areas where precautions are naturally 
relaxed. This would have been avoidable by the restriction of ribbon 
development and better road planning.” 

More fundamentally important and less avoidable is the cost of public 
services, which naturally increases with the length of communications. 
This applies especially to main sewers which are laid to a fall and 
therefore require either great and expensive depth at one distant end 
or (even more expensive) pumping. The conspicuous tendency during 
the last seventy years has been for these services to become more and 
more numerous, fewer and fewer things are produced in the individual 
households reached by more and more public services. Cold water, 
sewerage, drainage, gas (often lacking on modern estates), electricity, 
postal cables, telephones, also often absent .on housing estates; but 
more expensive even than these are possible future developments, if 
spread out over large areas—hot water and district heating. 

As regards health, the gain of better housing is often offset by the 
increased cost of rents and transport, leaving less to spend on food. 
This is especially the case since in working-class families the average 
number of earners—which means those who have to pay for daily 
transport—is about 1:75} per family. Malnutrition was discovered in 
Becontree, and Dr. M’Gonigle showed that owing to these expenses, 
which caused malnutrition, the people on a new estate in Stockton-on- 
Tees were in poorer health than those still living in slums. While rents 
might be subsidised with benefit to the community, it is difficult to see 
what particular advantage would accrue to the community from 
subsidising extensive journeys, which increase strain and fatigue to the 
extent of lowering working capacity, as has been clearly demonstrated 
by the researches of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin in a speech in the House of Commons (November 
27th, 1940) said: . . . “ where you can get a person from his home to 
the factory in half to three-quarters of an hour, as against the hour or 
two that it is taking now in many cases, you increase production by 
g to I0 per cent... .” 

Low density does not in itself constitute good environmental health 
conditions, as becomes obvious if one studies mortality figures in some 
detail. Of every 1,000 children born in agricultural Bulgaria, 300 die 
before reaching the age of 20.t In England and Wales the figure is 120, 
but in Holland, with high-density urban developments, the figure is as 
low as in New Zealand, namely 70. The infantile mortality figures vary 
correspondingly. The lowest figure for infantile mortality in England 
is that for social class I§ with only 29-6 per 1,000 live births in Greater 
London.|| The infantile mortality for the white population of New York 
was 33 in 1936, while in Sheffield it varied between 35 and 108 in 1931— 
the latter in a district with only 51 persons per acre.{] 

Clearly other factors are of far greater importance than mere “ den- 
sity.” In other words there is no direct relation between density of 
buildings and health (overcrowding is not the same as density), as some 


* See Alker Tripp, Town Planning and Road Traffic, for improved accident figures by 
good lay-out of roads. 
Mimstry of Labour Gazette, December 1940, p. 304. 
of Nations Statistical Yearbook. 
As defined by the Registrar-General, it is practically the highest income group. 
I See R. M. Titmuss, Birth, Poverty and Wealth, 1943. 
{ See annual reports of the Sheffield Health Committee, 
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propagandists would have us believe. A certain concentration of popu- 
lation is not only necessary for cultural life, but the sie qua non for 
the institution and the progress of those public services which improve 
the health and vigour of civilised nations. We should not shirk the 
_ problem of reconstructing the central areas of towns. The air should be 
purified by stringent smoke abatement (both domestic and industrial), 
civic parks created, trees planted, streets and buildings well planned 
(for good modern examples see the L.C.C. plan by J. H. Forshaw and 
Professor Abercrombie (now Sir Patrick Abercrombie), or the plan for 
Amsterdam* or Mr. Thomas Sharp’s town). If we simply “ evacuate ” the 
central-avea inhabitants and dump them down on the outer fringes of towns, 
we are in the long run worsening the whole of the town’s environment. 
One more problem which the housing estate, as we know ți, cannot 
satisfactorily solve is the provision of adequate dwellings to suit the 
changing structure of the population. Since the census (1931) does not 
give information about the number and size of families but only about 
people forming households (called ‘‘ private families ’’), including all 
those who are forced to share, because of shortage of housing accommo- 
dation or for economic reasons, the population figures below are based 
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SUITABLE 
ACCOMMODATION. For Every 
re (Note: Kitchens or 10,000 Town- 
95 i kitchenettes are not DWELLERS. 
; counted as rooms). 
37° 5 per cent. in families | 5-6 room houses with gar- | 865 houses 
with children under 17 (4) dens for 4 to 5 person | (with 5-6 rooms) 
to 5 persons) families 
45'2 per cent. in families 
without young children, 
of these 
$, ie. 15 per cent., may | 44. to 6 room houses with | 555 houses 
be newly married couples ardens for 2 to 3 person | (with 4-6 rooms) 
(2-3 persons) Growing) families 
and Total 1,420 houses 
$ people with grown-up | 3 to 4 room flats for 2 to 3 | 1,100 flats 


children, i.e. 30 per cent. 
12°3 per cent. single adults 


5 per cent. single persons 
over 65 


100 per cent. total (of 
persons) 


person (adult) families 


I to 2 room flats for each 
person (some communal 
rooms and amenities) 


x to 2 room flats, some 
with gardens (grd. floor), 
resident nurse, some com- 
munal rooms and ameni- 
ties 


Total 





(with '3-4 rooms) 


1,230 flats 
(with 1-2 rooms) 


500 flats 











* Published in the Archstectural Review, 1938 
+ The proportion of small families and single persons is higher in larger towns 


and vice versa. 
VOL. CLXVIL. 
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on a most carefully compiled little work : Broadsheet No. 3, by the 
Association for Planning and Regional Reconstruction (based on 
researches by Drs. E. Charles and D. V. Glass, Mr. F. Lafitte and 
Professor Percy Ford). 

Tf, as is socially desirable, the population is fairly evenly mixed and 
distributed, we find that even with my generous allocation of room 
(exceeding most accepted housing standards) almost twice as many 
dwellings require I to 4 rooms only as those requiring over 4 rooms. It 
is, however, most uneconomical to build permanent houses with 4, 3 or 
2 rooms only, as regards the actual construction cost, the cost of ser- 

- vices and the ground space occupied per person. For this reason almost 
no such houses were built and the stereotyped 44-room house (the so- 
called “ universal ” plan), while too small for large families, was waste- 
ful in housing space and thereby in practice delayed adequate housing 
for many, while others were forced to the hated sharing. A goodly 
proportion of bedrooms used to remain empty. 

Taking all these disadvantages together, there can be little doubt 
that the customary housing estate is a solution which should definitely 
be abandoned in post-war reconstruction. The many estates already in 
existence and the older areas will need a thorough overhaul, pulling 
down of obsolete areas, the introduction of well spaced and designed 
blocks of flats, some larger houses at low rents, and all the institutions 
and services necessary to culture, health and recreation. Let us not 
shirk the problem of this reconstruction by spreading further housing 

-estates over the agricultural ground and the green belts around our 


large towns. 
MARIANNE WALTER. 
Sheffield. 


CREATURES OF THE RIVERS 


AND SEAS. 


T is a curious anomaly that while the life histories of some of the 
I denizens of the ocean are known from A to Z, it is only within 
comparatively recent years that serious attempts have been mage to 
unravel the breeding cycles and migratory habits of some of the more 
common fishes and maritime creatures, and even.to-day a great deal of 
mystery still surrounds the intimate stories of some of these. The eel, 
for instance, is to be found in ponds, rivers, estuaries and waterways 
of all parts of the British Isles, as well as in Europe, yet for over two 
thousand years mankind was baffled by the circumstances attending 
the birth of this common creature. Certainly, failure to arrive at any 
definite conclusion was not caused by any lack of interest, for through- 
out the ages the writings of scientists have contained references to the 
strange creatures that appeared in a pond overnight and disappeared 
just as quickly. The Greek Aristotle (300 B.C.) was one of the first to 
advance a theory as to the birth of eels and affirmed, simply enough, 
that they sprang, like worms, from under the mud. Pliny, on the other 
hand, was more definite and four centuries later suggested that the 
adults reproduced themselves by rubbing their bodies against a sharp 
piece of rock, and the slices cut off took on life to develop into elvers, 
as young eels are called. Even the great father-confessor of angling, 
Isaac Walton, in the seventeenth century, was cautious in his remarks 
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concerning the eel and non-committally hinted at “ generation from ' 


mud and slime,” while Gilbert White, in his Natural History of Sel- 
borne, had to admit that he was baffled by this strange fish. 

For centuries.it has been known that the elvers moved up the rivers 
in spring and that large silvery eels moved down to the sea in autumn, 
but it was not until certain minute leaf-shaped transparent creatures 
caught swimming in mid-Atlantic and now known as Leptocephali were 
identified as the young stages of the common eel that scientists were 
given a definite clue upon which to base their searches for the breeding 
grounds of the eel. Towards the close of the last century Dr. Johannes 
Schmidt, working under the auspices of the International Council for 
the Investigation of the Sea, set about to elucidate what was now 
commonly known as “ the great eel mystery.” By means of marking 
a number of migrating eels, this Danish scientist discovered that they 
travelled westward at an average speed of nine miles per day, and after 

~seventeen years’ patient work, in which he was assisted by fishermen 
from both sides of the Atlantic, he eventually located a comparatively 
small portion of the Sargasso Sea, north-east of the West Indies, as the 
spawning beds of the eels of the North, Baltic and Mediterranean Seas. 
Practically adjoining are the spawning beds of the eels of North 
America, but there is no overlapping and the races keep entirely 
” distinct. After spawning, the parent eels die. 

The actual spawning takes place at a depth of I ,200 feet, so that not 
only does the eel change from a fresh- to a sea-water fish in order to 
achieve productivity, but it becomes a deep-sea creature. Some six 
years ago, Dr. William Becke, of the New York Zoological Society, 


actually made a study of the eel in these surroundings, descending in _ 


his bathysphere, in which, suspended in the water on the end of a cable, 
he watched and sketched deep-sea life through thick glass windows, 
and discovered that the temperature here remains constant at 
9 degrees Centigrade throughout the year and there is 35 per cent. 


of salt present. Only under these conditions will the tiny eggs of the - 


eel hatch. 

The larve, or Leptocephals, from these eggs feed on microscopic 
animals, grow quickly, and gradually work their way up to surface 
water which has movement in an easterly direction, so that by the 
second summer they are in mid-Atlantic, and by the third year, having 
attained a length of about three inches, they are approaching the 
shores of Europe. During the following winter a remarkable change 
takes place. The Leptocephaki stop feeding, and, as they shorten, their 
bodies grow more cylindrical to form the familiar elvers, nosing ‘along 
the coasts to the river estuaries in their search for fresh water. Although 
these creatures are so slight that something like 15,000 of them are 
required to make a pound in weight, it is recorded that on one occa- 
sion two tons of them were caught in the Severn near Gloucester in a 
single day. Many of them fall prey to other creatures of the rivers, 
otherwise the number of eels in these islands would be almost over- 
whelming. Once established in our inland waterways, the elvers 
‘develop into young yellow eels, living on year after year and in the case 
of large females attaining a length of three or four feet, until at length 
the yellowish hue turns silver, there is a loss of appetite and a turn to 
the sea to recross the Atlantic for eventual reproduction and death. 
The length of time which.elapses between the change from elver to eel 
and the second change from yellow to silver seems subject to consider- 
able variations. A captive eel lived for nearly fort) years in a tank in 
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Ross-shire without making the-slightest change, yet in other cases 
maturity has been reached in under ten years. 

The salmon is another fish which divides its life between the rivers 
and streams of the world, and its complicated life history has also 
received considerable attention in recent years. Life begins in the 
upper reaches of the streams, where the female salmon is capable of 
laying 800 to goo eggs for every pound of its own weight. Incubation 
lasts from five to twenty weeks, according to the temperature of the 
water, and then a strange little creature called an alevin emerges. The 
alevin relies on a protruding yolk-sac for sustenance, but after a few 
weeks this vanishes and leaves an actively moving fry capable of 
obtaining its own living. For two years the fry continues to develop 
and then becomes a parr. Next spring the parr becomes a smolt with 
far more solid, silvery scales, at which period of its life it is ready to 
answer the call of the sea. Although the majority of salmon in English 
rivers enter the sea in their third spring at the age of twenty-seven 
months, the farther north one proceeds the longer do the smolts remain 
in fresh water. In some Scottish rivers three-year-old smolts are fairly 
plentiful and there is one record of a five-year-old smolt from the Spey. 
In Norway those of four years are quite plentiful. Once at sea the 
abundance of food brings about a further change and the smolt becomes 
a grilse, living a somewhat mysterious life, details of which are gradually 
being unravelled by marking fish with little inscribed buttons and 
offering rewards to fishermen reporting the discovery of these. One 
grilse marked west of Trondhjem Fjord in Norway was recovered in 
the Moray Firth of Scotland after travelling a distance of 400 miles in 
seventeen days, while a fish marked in the Spey in November 1921 
was recovered 600 miles farther round the coast in the Cumberland 
Eden in June 1922. 

The sojourn at sea lasts for anything from eighteen months to two 
years, and marking has proved that the majority of salmon return to 
the identical river from which their journeyings commenced, and 
begin the trip ùp to the spawning grounds. Long as some of our 
British rivers are, the upwards journey is short in comparison with that 
of the Pacific salmon, many of which ascend 2,000 miles up the Yukon 
or Fraser rivers. A study of the scales has brought to light some extra- 
ordinary life cycles of individual salmon. One female, caught in Loch 
Maree, Scotland, was found to be thirteen years of age and had spawned 
four times, while the scales of another, caught in the Lancashire Ribble 
in September 1935, showed it to have been hatched in 1929, entered 
the Irish Sea after three years in its parent river, returned and spawned 
in 1934, spent part of 1935 in the sea again, returned and made only a 
poor recovery after this second spawning. 

The herrings of the North Sea, which are so important as the basis of 
a large industry in normal times, have also received detailed study in 
recent years. Fish have been marked and attention paid to the abun- 
dance and movements of the minute cullaries, crustaceans upon which 
they feed. In order to achieve the latter, the direction of currents is 
studied by means of drift bottles and current meters attached to small 
boats, and as the result of these detailed investigations it has been 
established that the majority of young herring congregate on the over- 
crowded Dutch banks, while the more useful Dogger Banks carry a 
much smaller stock of fish than they could easily support. 

Plaice, too, have been studied by similar methods and it has been 
found that millions of these flatfish grow to maturity on the sandy 
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banks off North Wales, the Wirral Peninsula of Cheshire, and the 
Lancashire coast. The actual spawning grounds are in St. George’s 
Channel, the Bristol Channel and off the Ayrshire coast. By means of 
experiments with drift bottles, it has been found that a gentle current 
carries the newly hatched fish from the breeding grounds to the 
“ nurseries,” and the same current acts as a stimulant to the adult 
plaice returning home to breed. A number of these plaice marked at 
Red Wharf Bay, Anglesey, were recovered off Great Orme’s Head, 
only a few miles to the east, three months later, but others were found 
off the Cornish coast (200 miles away), off Waterford (South Eire) and 
at the south end of St. George’s Channel. 

The migratory journeys of the tunny, that giant member of the 
mackerel family which attains a length of ten feet and a weight of well 
over 1,000 lb., have been studied by means of numbered metal discs 
as well as numbered hooks. It must be remembered here that the 
tunny is expert at breaking tackle and consequently some fish have 
been found to have accumulated quite an armoury of hooks before 
being captured. As a result of these experiments it has been found that 
the majority of the tunny which frequent our north-east coast, princi- 
pally that of Yorkshire, in late summer were born off the islands of the 
Azores and Madeira, and have arrived by a somewhat circuitous route 
via the Irish Channel and the north coast of Scotland, a route whose 
origin is believed to have taken place in the days before the English 
Channel was in existence. 

Undoubtedly the most fascinating of marine biological studies have 
been those carried out by the Royal Research ships Discovery and 
William Scoresby on the migrations and life history of the Antarctic 
whales, by means of fixing small stainless steel tubes engraved “ Reward 
paid for return to Colonial Office ” into their blubber and then checking 
up their growth, age and movements when they were caught. In 
addition the scientists on board these ships have made a detailed study 
of the plankton, the microscopic surface animals upon which the 
whales feed and, consequently, which determine many of their journeys. 
After some preliminary research work carried out in 1924, real scientific 
marking began in 1932 and from then until the outbreak of war over ` 
5,000 whales of six species had been duly marked and about 200 
recoveries reported. Although the proportion of recoveries may at 
first seem low, it has been sufficiently high to enable those responsible 
for the scheme to gain invaluable information regarding these leviathan 
creatures of the deep, information which will prove of immense impor- 
tance in years to come in preventing extermination through over- 
fishing. One of the most interesting recoveries was that of a Fin whale 
marked in nearly 65 degrees S. and taken, two and a half years later; 
1,900 miles to the north off Saldarka Bay, South Africa, a recovery 
which was of importance as showing the immense range of these marine 
mammals. Humpback whales marked in the Atlantic were found in 
places as far apart as off the west coast of Australia and off Madagascar, 
and a Blue whale marked near Bouvet Island was found off South 
Georgia, 1,180 miles west, less than twelve months afterwards. 

Even the movements of crustaceans have been studied and yielded 
amazing results. A crab marked at Aberdeen was found eighteen 
months later in the Firth of Forth, over 100 miles sea journey away, 
while another recovered near Montrose, Scotland, bore a mark placed 
upon it at Scarborough, 155 miles south, nearly two years previously. 
The work of marine biology is afforded official support by the 
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Government. Whale-marking, for instance, is carried out from the 
Government Research Station on South Georgia, and the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries maintains important research stations at home 
at Plymouth, Lowestoft and other places. Prior to the war the Inter- 
national Council for the Exploration of the Sea, which had extensive 
laboratories at Copenhagen, was mainly responsible for marine studies 
in the northern hemisphere. And in our own islands the Freshwater 
Biological Association of the British Empire, with headquarters at 
Wray Castle on the shores of Lake Windermere, still carries out 
important investigations on the aquatic life of our inland lakes and 


waterways. 
SYDNEY MooRHOUSE. 


ROMANCE AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


Te theory that the romantic novelette took shape in the Early 
Christian Era, in that Greek town of Asia Minor, Miletus, 
where the Ionian colonists, demoralised by the climate and the 

absence of:regular employment and home ties, learnt to spend their 

leisure ignobly in the reading and hearing of a series of unedifying 
short stories, hardly encourages a high opinion ‘of the social uses of 
light literature. But apart from the fact that our judgment of the so- 
called Tales of Miletus must be mainly delivered in the absence of the 
accused, the birth of the taste that produced them cannot be so easily 
dated or placed. Those Greek colonists were only yielding, in their own 
time and manner, to one of the most ancient and natural of human 
instincts, to the pre-literary, prehistoric craving for imaginative 
presentation of human affairs, differing from-the actual, and nearer 
to the heart’s turbulent desires. 

- A Romantic has been neatly defined as one who is “ not satisfied 

with the ordinary drab run of affairs,” and this unresting urge of 

humanity towards change, this spirit of life, forever on the move on 
the face of the sluggish waters of custom, is discernible in all the great 

Romances of the Early World. This should not unduly surprise us. 

The very name applied for centuries to this type of literature prepares 

us for some degree of creative revolution in its subject-matter, makes 

us, at least, suspect that no genuine Romance—no tale, that is, recorded 
in one of the vulgar or romance tongues, in words “ still in the people’s 
mouths ’’—could make a business of defending rigid conventions or 
false social distinctions without playing the traitor to its own kind. 

As John Addington Symonds reminds us: ‘‘ While the literary lan- 

guage had been fixed, arrested and delivered over to death, the vulgar 

tongue retained a vivid and assimilative life.” In other words, it 
retained the power of receiving and propagating new ideas, of display- 
ing, in one fashion or another, its intuitive conviction that “ Truth 
disdains a settled shrine and God is an unresting God.” To start 
with, it is surely significant that the typical protagonist of romance is 
introduced to the reader as a chivalrous vagrant, an insatiable pilgrim 
soul, forever setting forth on some novel adventure, some gallant, 
preferably perilous, expedition, from which there is a strong chance 
he,may never return alive. 

In spite of the literary form in which most of us make his acquain- 
tance, the Knight-Errant is no formal literary figure. He and his 
quest are the offspring of the communal human mind, the concrete 
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embodiment of the instinctive human desire to be, at all costs, up 
and doing, to remould “the sorry scheme of things entire ” into a 
more or less superior shape. It is noteworthy also that this enterprising 
vagabond is not always represented as at the head of his class: the 
sort of person from whom noble deeds would be expected. He may 
make his first appearance in the story as, outwardly, one of Nature’s 
misfits, as the fool of the family, as an awkward and tongue-tied young 
oaf, at whom shrewish demoiselles, like Tennyson’s Lynette, direct 
their mordant witticisms. He may even be of alleged base birth or of 
unknown, ignoble lineage. These matters, though trivial, show which 
way the wind of Romance has always preferred to blow. It might have 
been impossible for the mediaeval story-teller to antagonise his high- 
born listeners by deliberately picking his heroes from the lowest ranks 
of society or showing the fine flower of knighthood developing as 
perfectly in the peasant as in the prince. But no discerning critic can 
deny that he suggests the possibility of such a phenomenon, prepares 
the climate of opinion for some equally curious and unexpected 
weather. 

Next in importance to the Knight himself is the Liege Lady to whom, 
whilst espousing the cause of all and sundry, he has pledged a unique 
devotion. Is it in the true romantic mode that she should be represented 
as a ready-made, suitable match for him, as his ideal Opposite Number ? 
No, indeed! And all the marshalled evidence of her unsuitability, 
her humble origin, questionable antecedents and the like, tend, by the 
nature of the romantic case, merely to raise her higher in her lover’s 
esteem, merely to increase his determination to forsake all other and 
cleave only unto her! ‘Son! ”—urges the prudent parent of the 
infatuated Aucassin |—‘ Son! Let this Nicolette go! A slave girl she 


is, out of a strange land and the Captain of this town bought her of- 


the Saracens . . , and hath reared and christened her. . . and one ey 
will find a young man for her, to win her bread honorably. . 

will give thee the daughter of a king or a count. There is no man é 
rich in all France, but if thou desire his daughter, thou shalt have her!” 
To which oration Aucassin is content to reply by challenging the old 
man to tell “ where is the place so high in all the world that Nicolette, 
my sweet lady and love, would not grace it well?” 

In similar vein, the story of King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid 
also shows how in the furnace of romantic passion all the barriers of 
inequality are burned to nothing. To look at Burne-Jones’s picture of 
the Maid seated on Cophetua’s throne while the enamoured, self- 


abased monarch gazes up at her in a trance of worship from its lowest” 


step, is to be aware of the native atmosphere of Romance, of its typical 
subversive activities. As for that familiar turn of fortune’s wheel, by 
which the beggar maid is proved to be a princess in exile or disguise, 
that is simply a convenient literary device which, while making the 
tale inoffensive to the susceptibilities of the high-born hearer, leaves 
the main idea triumphantly intact. 

The influence of Romance was also, in a more general sense, respon- 
sible for a considerable, though inconspicuous, change in the status of 
women in general. At a stage of civilisation when it was not considered 
uncivilised to regard women as chattels, practically at the disposal 
of their lords and miasters, the romanticists succeeded in keeping 
before the world’s eyes the possibility of a very different aspect of the 
sex question. That cult of adoring awe which, as the Saladin of Scott’s 
Talisman drily observes, would be more eye offered to the Creator 


* 
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than to another fallible fellow creature, that self-annulling devotion 
which—-like Dante’s for Beatrice or Chastelard’s for Queen Mary— 
thought love sufficiently rewarded by the .complete denial of love! 
' —little though it harmonised with the half-savage medieval customs 
was at home in the medieval romances. 

There were probably very few Crusaders who would have been 
content, as was Schiller’s Ritter Toggenberg, to spend their post- 
crusading years stationed within bowshot of the convent where their 
unattainable lady-love had taken the veil, and where, each day, they 
were privileged to catch one fleeting glimpse of her—“ ruhtg, engelmild ” 
—as she passed a certain window. But, thanks to the underground 
propaganda of romantic notions, lovers with a more practical pro- 
gramme would become, at least, aware of the existence of a Toggenberg 
class and might even suffer an occasional twinge of inferiority complex 
at their inability to enter it. 

Again, it seems doubtful whether full justice has ever been done to 
the revolutionary work of the Romantic Pastoral. So sophisticated 
‘and affected did the Arcadian Romance become in the course of time 
and in the hands of over-literary romancers that there is some excuse 
for forgetting that it started as an apotheosis of the Simple Life and 
of those whose birthright that life was. The passion for things and 
persons pastoral emerges most clearly in the Italian Romances. In 
Italy many scholars and men of letters were, like Vergil, agriculturally 
minded ; chivalry and its aristocratic dogmas had never fully domi- 
nated the popular imagination, and the rustic romance-literature shows 
more plainly than elsewhere the colour and form of the regional folk- 
lore in which the genuine shepherd (as distinct from the princeling 
masquerading as a shepherd) was represented as in touch with the 
rural gods, perhaps, even (like the young Endymion !}, as no unfitting 
mate for a goddess! Sannazzaro (whose Arcadia inspired Sidney’s 
later work of the same name) gives a description of two shepherd 
swains, which suggests a real visualisation of these possibilities. 
‘ Logisto and Elpino .. . both with hair yellower than ripe ears of 
corn ; both of Arcadia; both fit alike to sing and make answer.” 
In the drab, ordinary run of affairs, it would have been an almost 
shocking surprise to encounter such figures in a rustic landscape. 
- Perhaps, for some of us, it might be a little overwhelming even now! 
But Arcadia had—and still has—a line of country in which almost 
anything like that could easily happen—and did. 

Yet another important article of the Romantic Faith is cosmo- 
politanism. When a certain fifteenth-century English craftsman, who 
had lived half a lifetime abroad, reappeared in his native country and 
set up his printing press in the precincts of Westminster, “ at the sign 
of the Red Pale,” we all know how he brought with him, for English 
production, the two incurably cosmopolitan romances of Troy and 
King Arthur ; already at home among Englishmen and Englishwomen 
and returning, like himself, to one of their many native lands. 

Imaginative literature, which predates anything we can recognise 
as nationalism, has always shown a childlike ignorance of and indiffer- 
ence to its restrictive power, and not the least of the liberal ideas that 
Romance has helped to keep alive in conservative periods is that men 
are not born citizens of one state or one nation, but of the whole wide 
world. If the power of Romance over Social Reform belonged only to 
the past, the fact might well be treated as merely of academic interest, 
as no concern of practical politics. But the revolutionary, regenerating 
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element in Romance is something which belongs also to the future, and 
more particularly, some of us may guess, to that near future of the 


` post-war world which we all hope to live to see and to take a hand 


in shaping. What though the post-war years may be in themselves 
a period of great and rapid change? As all historians know, the most 
progressive periods have their marked anti-progressive features, and 
it is only too probable that, as a result of these singularly bitter and 
deep-penetrating hostilities, the pattern imposed on post-war Society 
may prove inconveniently formal and frustrating. The Romance of 
the Future will haye to look to it that the opportunities for adventurous 
quests, the recognition of nobility in degraded places and beauty in 
ugly ones and the abolition of artificial barriers and blind prejudices 
shall be multiplied, rather than diminished, by the change-over to 
peaceful conditions. 

Certain reactionary tendencies, incident to war's aftermath, may 
have to be reckoned with ; for instance, a revivified dislike and distrust 
of the foreigner, of the stranger now thronging within our gates. 
Romantic literature may have to invent up-to-date versions of the 
story of Princess Nausicaa and the shipwrecked, apparently disrepu- 
table Ulysses; tactfully reminding us that strangers and foreigners 
still “ belong to Zeus,” that even a party of ex-enemy alieris may 


_ include a few angels unawares. Harder yet may be the task of restoring 


’ our outraged faith in the Young as the natural vanguard of world 


progress, and in the Man of the People as the natural deliverer of the 
Peoples. The iron of the memory of the continental youth movements 
and of the democrats turned dictators may have entered too deeply into 
our insular soul! It is to the spirit of High Romance that we must 
look for the healing of those wounds, too, trusting it to acquaint us 
with a new generation of young Europeans, who though, like Chaucer’s 
young esquire, adepts in all adventurous risks, will he, like him also, 
“ curteis, lowly and servysable ” ; with humbly born heroes in whom 
the love of freedom will survive their rise to freedom-threatening power 
and who will retain the right to assert with Scott’s Cromwell: “ 

pressed consciences and injured liberties are the banner that I follow!” 

G. M. Hort. 
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‘Ww. TEW GUINEA to-day conjures up visions of airfields, cut in 
the jungle; of paratroops descending swiftly from the skies 
beyond the range of impassable mountains, of Australian 

lads fightmg the Japanese invader with tommy-guns and hand 

grenades, with shells and bombs. If we turn the pages of history and 
go back a few decades, what a different story! A green, silent land, 
unknown, mysterious, and to the white men who came to its shores 
full of promise and of an almost fateful attraction. Hundreds of years 
ago New Guinea was put on the map as a shaded spot, marked “ Islands 
of the Bad People,” and mariners avoided it carefully. Captain Bligh, 
who was not even afraid of devils,. landed on the South Coast and, 
in 1792, took possession of the island for His Britannic Majesty. The 

East India Company claimed Southern New Guinea, or Papua, in the 

following year. Almost a hundred years later, in 1883, the police 

magistrate from Thursday Island hoisted the Union Jack at Port 
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Moresby, the first settlement. But, officially, Southern New Guinea 
was annexed by Great Britain on November 6th, 1884. 

The sporadic visits by early explorers had served no practical pur- 
pose. "The scant information, the vague allusions to the unknown 
land, however, stirred the imagination of many adventure-loving men 
and drew them from the very ends of the earth to this far, nebulous 
coast. Traders frdm Australia, captains all, crept in their small craft 
along the coast of Queensland, inside the Great Barrier Reef, towards 
the Torres Straits Islands and New Guinea. They bartered tobacco 
or cloth against pearl-shell and copra with the New Guinea natives, 
and established in the course of time a few tiny trading stations on 
islands along the coast. Port Moresby, on the mainland of Papua, 
was the largest settlement, with a few bamboo huts, some of them 
covered with corrugated i iron, and a couple of tents, or, as they would 
be described in the idiom of these days, Government buildings and 
a store. The store belonged | to Andrew Goldie, a well-known 
naturalist, who had come here in 1872. Amazing people, these first 
white men on New Guinea! Entirely cut off from the world, with 
a frail boat as their only means of escape to civilisation, surrounded 
by hostile native tribes, encountering dangers on every side, still 
they carried on, the one trading, the other collecting plants and birds, 
the third exploring on land and sea. 

There was Captain John Strachan. In Melbourne he had seen an 
ancient map of Australia, made by Abel Tasman by order of the 
Dutch East India Company, and had read a brief account which 
Tasman had affixed to his map of a large unknown island up north. 
He must go and see for himself, and so Captain Strachan set out for 
the great adventure in 1874. He went in easy stages and came as far 
as Cooktown, the northernmost large settlement of Australia at that 
time. The only means of getting to New Guinea was for him to join 
a béche-de-mer fisher. Béche-de-mer is the name for a sea-slug which 
is highly prized as a delicacy on the table of the Chinese. It was a 
Chinaman with whom Captain Strachan made his first journey. He 
did not see much of the new island, but the glimpses he had of green, 
jungle-covered coasts, great rivers and mountain ranges, sweeping 
. majestically inland, was enough. He would come again and conquer 
the green island and find out her deepest secrets. He came back ten 
years later, leading an expedition, a conqueror with five companions, 
sailing a seven-ton lugger. They sailed along happily, skirting the 
‘south-western part of Papua and naming places and rivers, south 
of the great Fly River. To this day the island in the estuary of the 
Pe ee ee re pecan eave Peek Boe ae Strachan 

sland 

The Captain and his five companions were sailing up the Mia Kasa 
River, bent on exploring and map-making. Gigantic trees walled 
them in, sago palms and eiaiyple and the deep jungle penetrated 
right to the water’s edge. They had sailed up-stream for five or six 
miles, when Strachan saw a canoe approaching, paddled by a couple 
of Papuan blacks. He made signs to them, held up some trade goods 
and called to them in a gentle voice. They seemed to take no notice 
and, turning away, disappeared again. But suddenly a whole fleet 
of canoes rounded a point to the westward. From the eastward 
another fleet swept towards the white men and their lugger, completely 


blocking the mouth of the river, and cutting off their escape. In a, 
flash Strachan leapt below, tore open the ammunition chest, passing 


‘ 


=- 
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the ammunition up to his terrified men. Buckling on both his revolvers 
and grasping his Winchester repeater, he sprang again on deck. But 
he was going to try reason first. With outstretched arms he stood on 
the deck of his lugger and called to the savages: “ Ponda, ponda ” 
(Peace, peace). Whereupon they paddled their canoes towards him ` 
at a terrific speed and obviously with the worst intentions. Six white 
men in a tiny lugger, with a few rounds of ammunition and certain ` 
death before them. One might wonder what went on in, Strachan’s 
mind at this moment of defeat. “It was a grand and imposing sight,” 
says Captain John Strachan, this Anglo-Saxon, with his broad, good- 
humoured face, his kindly eyes, his stubborn persistence and his 


` indomitable courage. “It was an imposing sight. For no less. than 


twenty to thirty canoes were assembled, each containing about forty 
men, great stalwart fellows, whose tawny black skins glistened in the 
evening sun. The whole line advanced in good order, the men paddling 
to the music of a song, while warriors on the platform beat time with 
the butt end of their spears.” But, however wildly beautiful the scene, 
he was obliged to shoot. He fired a volley, and the Papuans fell 
back. He fired his last rocket into the air, and with a yell of defiance 
they came on again. There was nothing else to be done but abandon 
the lugger and march overland, trying to reach the coast and safety, 
and after a few terrible days in the jungle, starved and completely 
exhausted, they emerged on the shore and were discovered and taken 
off by a mission boat from one of the Torres Straits Islands. Next 
year Strachan started out again, this time with a schooner equipped 
with a steam-launch, and in the company of eighteen men. When 
he arrived at the mission, he found his friends murdered by natives. 
That was the curse of the green isle, the ‘‘ Island of Bad Men.” Time 
and again her black children struck at the intruders, and her secrets 
were dearly bought. 

While Strachan explored the Mia Kasa and Prince Leopold River, 
another man had sailed up the great Fly River. He was D’Albertis, 
the Italian naturalist. ith his black hair and black flowing beard, 
and with his fiery temper, one could hardly imagine a greater contrast 
to Strachan. If the English captain had come to discover, to map 
out, ‘to make a way into the wilderness, D’Albertis had come to find 
treasure. It was not so much the vague rumour of gold that had 
attracted him. The gold he coveted was the flaming plumage of the 
Bird of Paradise. He had travelled in 1873 to Orangerie Bay, at the 
extreme eastern point of New Guinea, and though his thoughts were 
filled with dreams of the glorious Paradisea Raggiana, the sight of the 
Owen Stanley Mountains overwhelmed this beauty-loving southerner. 
Never, in all his life, had he seen anything to equal the lofty chain 
of peaks, covered with brilliant verdure. He built himself a bamboo 
house on Yule Island, from where he had “a fine view of the whole 
mountain chain from Mount Yule to Mount Owen Stanley.” Here-he 
stayed for a while, feasting upon the grandeur that is New Guinea. 
In 1875-6 we find D’Albertis sailing up the Fly River in a steam 
launch. He was luckier than Captain Strachan in the Mia Kasa River. 
No savage head-hunter interfered with him and his party, and‘he could 
indulge in the study of nature and his hobby of catching Birds of 
Paradise. “ This forest is the most beautiful I have ever seen,” 
and he goes on to tell of the lovely yellow orchids, the palms, the ferns, 
musks, and the hundred other creeping plants, the sago palms, mang 
and banana trees. 
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To the explorer and to the naturalist who came, and went away, 
again, New Guinea remained the most beautiful, the most mysterious 
land. To the traders and captains who settled on her shores and 
little islands, she gave rich treasure with one hand, copra and béche- 
de-mer, gold-lipped mother-of-pearl shell and pearls, even gold, and, 
on the other hand, she held out death—and there was no choice. 

The black and brown natives of New Guinea were not all “ bad 
men.’’ But most of them were timid and suspicious, ready to use their 
weapons on strangers, and head-hunting and cannibalism had been 
the evil practice among their tribes since times immemorial. Now 
they had a new incentive. To kill a white man meant to acquire at a 
stroke his trade goods, tobacco and food, cloth, knives, axes and even 
rifles, and many a lonely trader fell victim to their bloodlust and 
rapacity. The Imperial Government sent a ship or two on a punitive 
expedition. But the worst that could happen to the natives was that 
their flimsily built villages were destroyed, their canoes scuttled. 
They themselves were well hidden away in the jungle and waited 
patiently until the ships had sailed away, probably never to return 
to the small island or that particular spot on the New Guinea mainland 
coast. 

In these early days there was one man whom the natives of the 
coast and of the islands feared more than all the men-of-war of the 
British Navy. He was Nicholas Minister, the Greek. His contem- 
poraries describe him as a man of middle height, powerful build, oval 
face, pleasant features, olive complexion and finely sparkling hazel 
eyes. Above all, he was a crack shot and everybody knew that fact, 
including the natives. At the age of eleven he was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Italy and the only one saved out of a crew of fourteen. 
Ever since that time he had led the adventurous life of a seafaring 
man, and had finally come to New Guinea and the Louisiade Archi- 

pelago, a broken chain of islets off the south-eastern tip of the main 
island. He was a béche-de-mer fisher and had established numerous 
little stations on the islands, where the sea-slugs were cleaned, dried 
and smoked, ready for export to China. Nicholas sailed constantly 
up and down these little-known coasts, and perhaps no other man 
came so often in contact with various tribes and groups of natives. 
The rifle was always ready to his hand, and he was never off guard. 
Wherever his craft might be anchored, he invariably went through 
a curious routine in the morning. First thing after waking he looked 
through the little cabin porthole to see that the deck was clear, and 
then, slipping the hatch suddenly back, he would surreptitiously bob 
up and down again, to make quite sure that no native was standing on 
top with a tomahawk. The natives knew that they had found their 
master. They called him “ Téwpatta (Big Chief) Nicholas,” and so 
great was the awe in which they held him that he had merely to 
show his face and every would-be assassin ran for his life. 

Yet another type of explorer had come to New Guinea, not armed 
with the rifle but with the cross, seekers after souls. To the 
missionaries we owe early accounts of the Papuan tribes, their way 
of living, their strange habits and. weird customs. James Chalmers, 
Gilbert White, J. MacFarlane and others spent a lifetime trying to 
turn the head-hunters into gentle Christians. Theirs was a thankless 
task. The most sympathetic of them all, perhaps, was James Chalmers, 
“ Tamate ” (teacher), as he was called, an upright man, fair-minded 
and full of understanding, judging the natives by their Own standards 
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and with a great good sense of humour. He visited the Motu tribe, 
living in scattered communities around the settlement of Port 
Moresby. The Motu natives are the traders of Papua, known all 
along the coast for their skill in the manufacture of pottery. Their’. 
womenfolk, like all the women of these regions, attired in grass petti- 
coats, woven from the young leaves of the coconut or sago palm, 
which they stain in red, yellow or grey, did all the hard work, in 
accordance with the customs of primitive peoples. But they 
exhibited no signs of the meekness which might be expected from 
` the manual workers of the nation’ Whenever trouble was brewing, 
murder or plunder in the offing, the men might hang back and hesitate, 

but the women usually took the lead, rushing wildly into the midst 
of the male assembly and spurring their spouses to action, even to the 
extent of pulling their hair and throwing stones at them. 

When the time approached to send out trading expeditions along . 
the coast, peace reigned for a while. The whole tribe was busy. 
The women collected the clay from the pits, various kinds, black, 
red, yellow and brown. They dried it, pounded it, then damped it 
with salt water and kneaded it, mixing the clay with, very fine sand. 
When the vessels were moulded—cups, pots, basins and dishes—they 
burnt them in large open fires. Then the Motu women embellished 
their wares by staining them with dye made from mangrove bark. 
Meanwhile, the menfolk had constructed the trading vessels, “ Laka- 
toi,” as they were called, by lashing together four canoes for each 
trading vessel, making bulwarks with palm leaves. The masts were 
of mangroves, with large sails made of mats attached to them. Small 
huts were erected on these trading vessels for captain and crew, and 
when the fleet sailed out it looked like a floating village. They visited 
the coastal tribes as far as Orangerie Bay, and exchanged their wares 
against sago. Wherever they called they were feasted like globe- 

. trotters with roast dog and roast pig, with yam and bananas, while 
their women sat at home waiting patiently for their sago. 

Chalmers had heard the strange tale of a “ women’s island ” and 
was most curious to see this legendary place. After many enquiries 
of various tribes, he found his way to the island of Toulon, or Mailiu- 
kolo, halfway between Port Moresby and Orangerie Bay. He landed 
and--brave man—stepped ashore alone and unarmed, but loaded 
with a good supply of red cloth and glittering beads, both greatly 
coveted by the natives. He saw a village in the distance and beheld 
with astonishment hundreds of motionless figures standing under 
the houses: the upper halves were hidden by the low roofs, but a 
regiment of grass petticoats and bare brown legs could be seen. 
Chalmers cautiously advanced a few steps, and a sudden piercing 
scream from many female throats went up to high heaven, so that the 
missionary hastily retreated. But he went only a little way, came 
forward again and dropped, as if by accident, a few strings of beads and 
a length of cloth. Then he turned away casually. He waited, and ' 
at long last a young girl stole out, but sped back again when a growl 
emanated from the crowd. However, the temptation was too great 
and another little maid ventured forward, treading softly like a pussy- 
cat. At last she made one desperate rush, seized the treasure and 
flew back to her people. That broke the ice, and a few moments 
later Chalmers found himself besieged by a whole noisy crowd of women 
of all ages and sizes. He distributed his gifts unstintingly and indis- 
criminately. Apparently, however, the younger ones had got the 
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larger part of the booty, for all at once there was an uproar, and the 
old ladies of the tribe made it quite clear to Chalmers that he had 
better leave the ‘island, and that at once. “ Tamate” had seen as 
much as he desired of his prospective pupils, and he re-embarked 
hurriedly. “ I suppose,” he writes proudly, “ I was the first white 
mortal to land on that sacred shore.” 

Many are the tales ofthe heroism of these missionaries and their 
wives, of their unselfish labour in an unhealthy climate and among 
murderous savages, and it is probably due to their work that some- 
thing better than fear began to grow up between native and European. 
Thus, after many centuries, white man and white man’s law came 
to Papua. But they had only touched the fringes of the wild land. - 
Its very heart remained hidden behind the jungle-covered mountains 
till the day when man had conquered the air and found a way to its 
last secrets. 
; IsLE BUNBURY. 


THE PROBLEM OF LEPROSY. 


RE is probably more ignorance and misconception, even 
among many medical men, about leprosy than any disease of 


similar magnitude. From what the general public know of it, 
it is a revolting, very infectious and incurable disease, which they 
thank heaven is not known in England. So they put their heads in 
the sand and forget all about it. Revolting looking it may be in its 
‘last and usually non-contagious stages. As for infection, there is 
probably less risk of catching leprosy (if ordinary precautions are 
taken) when living in a leper settlement than there is of catching 
consumption by walking down Piccadilly. Incurable it need not be, 
if taken in its early stages. It is true Idprosy is far less common in 
England now than it was in the fourteenth century, but there are 
several non-infectious cases (contracted abroad) which are at large— 
how many it is not possible to say more accurately than that there are 
probably between fifty and a hundred. The disease is not a notifiable 
one in this country and segregation is not compulsory. Of these 
about a dozen live in the Homes of St. Giles, where they are tenderly 
cared for, Whatever their religion, by the devoted Sisters of the Com- 
munity of the Sacred Passion. The Homes are entirely unsectarian— 
Jews or Gentiles, heretics or infidels, are admitted on equal terms, the 
only condition being that the inmates must be British subjects. They 
receive regular medical treatment, and whatever, if any, their religion 
may be, their wishes are respected and their spiritual needs properly - 
served, It is very satisfactory to be able to report that some of the 
patients recover sufficiently to return. home. In others the disease 
- has been of too long standing to be anything but incurable, and some 
of these are almost helpless. For those who have lost their sight, 
volunteers from outside come and read to them. 

England is not a country which lends itself to the ready treatment 
of leprosy, and the others, who live an almost fugitive existence in 
their own homes, stand little chance of recovery. Much could be said, 
in favour of the projected British Empire Leprosarium in Rhodesia, 
for Europeans who have contracted the disease in the course of their 
work overseas, but this is not the time or the place to embark on that 
subject. In the British Empire alone it is calculated that there may 
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be two million lepers, and 974 per cent. of these are in India and Africa. 
The pity of it is that so little has been done in the past either to prevent 
the disease or (in its early stages) to cure it, and both are now possible. 
Unfortunately, it is difficult to make those in authority take any real 
interest in this problem, but much has been accomplished by voluntary 
effort during the last twenty years, thanks very largely to the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association and Toc H. By them at least 
these main principles have been recognised—the futility of compulsory 
segregation and the importance of keeping patients happy and con- 
tented with occupation, recreation and the decent amenities of life, 
which, of course, include proper nutrition. Without these preliminary 
conditions injections are much less effective. A leper settlement is 
considered to have done well if its annual average of discharges is 
to per cent. At Ngomahuru, a model leprosarium in Southern Rhodesia, 
the annual average of discharges (spread, over the last ten years) has ex- 
ceeded 50 per cent., which shows what can be done in comparatively 
ideal circumstances. This percentage is getting bigger every year, and 
recently more patients have actually been discharged than admitted. 
It is most important that public opinion should be aroused on this 
subject (but before that ds possible the public must be educated), 
for until public opinion insists on Governments dealing adequately 
with the disease no change on any large scale can be expected. The 
excellent work already being done is merely scratching the surfacé. 


.For too long the public was led to suppose that leprosy was incurable 


and that the most that could be done for the unfortunate sufferers 
was to put them into a concentration camp, which, in most cases, 
compared very unfavourably with the local prison or lunatic asylum. 
No wonder the patients were miserable. Few, if any, outsiders ever 
came to see them, for all lepers were regarded as highly infectious, 
whereas in fact perhaps only one out of four in any leper settlement is, 
and for a healthy person to catch the disease from a known leper is 
a sign of gross carelessness. The danger comes from the unknown 
leper, and that is where, paradoxical as it may sound, the fallacy of 
compulsory segregation comes in, 

In practice it has been proved over and over again that where the 
segregation is voluntary the lepers come in and fill the settlements to 
overflowing, whereas if it is compulsory the population of the settlement 
remains stationary, or even declines. In some countries segregation 
is sup to be compulsory, but this is a rule more honoured in the 
breach than in its observance, for those in a position best to know 
realise that in breaking the letter of the law they are observing its 
spirit, and wisely do not insist on enforcing the law. The contrast 
between the compulsory and voluntary settlements is remarkable. 
In the one there is no attempt to organise any kind of recreational 
occupation, the inmates are worse than prisoners, they sit about 
hopelessly and helplessly, doing nothing except brood. Naturally they 
are discontented and cures are practically unknown. In the other 
they are encouraged as far as possible to run their own show. It is, 
in all respects save one, like an ordinary village, with its own Chief, 
Police, Scouts, Guides, Post Office, Church and soon. The inhabitants 
all work (even the cripples find something useful to do) and play. 
“They have good wholesome food and regular treatment. The conse- 
quence is they look happy and contented and it is no wonder results 
under such conditions are good. 

Some of these model settlements are run by the Missions, others by 
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the Native Administration and others by the Government. The problem 
is now less difficult in tropical Africa than in some other colonies— 
particularly the West Indies—where popular prejudice is a great 
handicap to any improvement. That is why it is so important to 
create a public opinion which will insist on the problem being properly 
tackled. It would be easy in a small colony, with a leper population 
of, say, a couple of hundred, greatly to reduce leprosy in a single 

‘decade and to eradicate the disease entirely within a generation. if 
only the necessary grant were forthcoming and a fully qualified medical 
man with the assistance of a social worker were employed. British 
Guiana was fortunate in having the late Dr. Rose as the head of the 
Leprosy Hospital there. He was one of the few great experts on this 
disease, and until his recent death had worked wonders in the Colony. 
Jamaica was a sad example of how not to tackle the leprosy problem, 
‘ but in the past few years, thanks largely to the late Sir Edward Denham, 
things have considerably improved and the lot of the unfortunate 
inmate is now a much happier one. Trinidad lepers had a sympathetic 
friend in Sir Robert Archibald, and now has, as his temporary successor, 
no less an authority than Dr. Muir, the Medical Secretary of the British 
Empire Leprosy Relief Association, than whom no one has had greater 
practical, up-to-date experience of leprosy in India, Africa and else- 
where. He has paid flying vjsits to almost every leper settlement 
in Africa, India and the West Indies, and everywhere his advice has 
been of the greatest benefit. Good progress may soon be made in the 
West Indies as a whole with the help of the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund. 

It is estimated that in the worst infected parts of Nigeria 5 per cent. 
of the population are lepers. During the last twenty years an immense 
amount has been done to improve their condition, and there are now 
two large colonies accommodating from 1,000-2,000 cases and treating 
over 10,000 early cases in scores of surrounding clinics, beside smaller 
settlements, local clinics and thirty-four leper villages in which most of 
the infectious cases are voluntarily isolated. Through such means 
the large majority of early cases are being cleared of symptoms and 
prevented from gomg on to an infectious stage, and new infections 
are being prevented. There is a fresh demand for the extension of 
these facilities, and if only funds and staff were available there is no 
doubt that a still greater reduction in the occurrence of leprosy might 
be brought about within the next five or ten years. No praise is too 
high for those responsible for the improvement which has come about 
in Nigeria since the last war, and so impressed has the Government 
been by the success of modern methods in this Protectorate that with ~ 
the help of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund it is organising 
a leprosy department to take over and extend these agricultural 
colonies and clinics in certain provinces. It is hoped also to establish 
a teaching and research base where leprosy workers can be trained, for 
work in wider fields. East Africa has not been so fortunate as the 
West Coast, though missionaries in the Southern Sudan, Uganda and 
Tanganyika have done what they could, and Dr. Moiser’s work in 
Southern Rhodesia is outstanding. Sir Walter Johnson, too, accom- 
plished much in Basutoland. Much, however, remains to be done. 
Many more doctors, nurses and lay workers are needed. In short, - 
the scope is unlimited, but to achieve the object of B.E.L.R.A.—the 
prevention, the cure and the eradication of leprosy throughout the 
British Empire—money and more money is wanted. 
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This is not the place to enter into médical details about the prevention 
and cure of leprosy. Its prevention is most effectively brought about 
by separating the children of leprous parents. The disease is not 
hereditary, and if proper care is taken mothers can even nurse their 

, babies without fear of infection, but it is safer as soon as possible to 
take them away, and for this reason many leprosariums have homes 
for clean babies outside. The chief treatment is by injection of hydno- 
carpus oil. Other remedies have been and are being tried, and a 
research and, teaching centre is now about to be established at Uzuakali 
in Nigeria under Dr. Davey. So far, although the germ which causes 
leprosy is known, no one has been able to produce its carrier with any 
degree of certainty. The old idea that the consumption of fish caused 
leprosy has long been exploded. 

A. D. POWER. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA. 


NE winter’s afternoon on the muddy Mersey marshes at Stanlow 
(C) Eoin, within sight and, sound of Liverpool ships, a wild duck 
flighting from the gutters that guide the river Gowy out of 
Cheshire into the Mersey behind the Manchester Ship Canal came 
down to the usual swing of the shotgun, and it would have gone 
straight into the bag with the teal and wigeon that comprised the 
rest of the day’s shooting had it not attracted attention by the little 
aluminium ring fastened around one of its legs. The ring was inscribed : 
LENINGRAD. Lesnov Institut. D rorro. That ring is still in my 
collection, for when I wrote to the Soviet naturalists in Leningrad 
I was informed that this drake mallard had been ringed as a nestling 
at Lake Ilmen, near Novgorod, on July 15th, 1932. $ 
In recent years the bird migration studies of Soviet naturalists ' 
who fix numbered aluminium identity rings to the legs of wild birds, 
and of English naturalists who make similar experiments, have ‘traced, 
the migration routes of many birds from Russia southwards and, west- 
wards, and many of these, chiefly wild duck, winter in the British 
Isles and Western Europe. The most interesting result of these 
Russian bird migration experiments was a kittiwake gull found near 
- Little Fogs Island, Newfoundland, bearing a leg ring of the Central 
Bureau of Bird-Ringing, Moscow, who had marked this gull on the 
island of Khasilov in the Barents Sea, some 200 miles within the 
Arctic Circle. A grey lag goose shot in the Cromarty Firth of Scotland 
the other winter bore a ring inscribed : Moskwa 23554 D 160 A. 
The movements of wild duck between Russia and Western Europe 
„have been studied in great detail. A Tufted Duck marked when 
wintermg in South Wales was recovered in the nesting season at 
Archangel. A teal caught in Pembrokeshire, in winter, ringed and 
then released, was found the following year in Russia at Maslovo, 
Pskov, while a young teal ringed at the nest at Lake Ladoga in Russia 
was recovered in Tipperary, Ireland, whence it had migrated for the 
winter. The wigeon, one of the most colourful and,“ musical” of 
wild duck visiting this country in winter, also have a migration route 
from Russia. One caught and ringed in February at Leswalt, Wigtown, 
Scotland, was identified by its leg-ring number three months later at 
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Leningrad and another at Kalinin, while yet another wigeon caught 
and ringed by British naturalists at the Orielton duck decoy in Pem- 
_ brokeshire in January was discovered on the Vashka river, North 
‘Russia, in May. The pintail, one of the loveliest of our marine duck, 
has also been proved to migrate from North and Central Russia to 
South Wales, probably travelling via Holland or Iceland, whence 
‘ringed birds have also been recovered. Adult shovellers ringed in 
Pembrokeshire were recovered on the Petchora river at Moscow in 
June, in Leningrad province, in spring at Kalinin, and in S.E. Russia 
(Samara). A’‘wigeon marked in winter in the English Midlands at 
Tamworth was later found at the Caspian Sea. 

A very interesting journey was made by some teal duck, caught 
and ringed when adult birds at Abbotsbury in southern England, 
early in the war, and recovered in Central Russia, the Ukraine, at Vigo 
‘Lake and the Karelian peninsula of Russian Finland, whence they had 
obviously returned to nest. An adult wigeon marked in Norfolk was 
found in the river Ob in Western Siberia in the spring of 1939. A 
goosander, one of the handsome fish-eating or sawbill ducks that visit 
our reservoirs and large rivers in winter, marked im Surrey, was traced 

‘to Archangel. 

Little has been heard in this country of the modern achievements of 

Soviet naturalists, but now that it is popular to withdraw the screen 
from Russian activities in science as well as other affairs during the 
past decade, it is at long last recognised as our duty to our Ally to 
consider these things with an open mind. When I read the popular 
Penguin book on Soviet Science by J. G. Crowther I was surprised 
‘that so much of the work of Soviet naturalists was not mentioned in 
what proved rather disappointingly to be mainly a newspaper-style 
catalogue of Soviet scientific institutes, their staff and the titles of 
-their studies, as if it were compiled from something like the annual 
report of our Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, with 
a list of technical papers and their authors, who in a year or so may have 
obtained their degrees, or other posts, and taken no further interest 
in the work. Nothing was mentioned of bird-migration studies in 
modern Russia, of the botanical researches that doubled the chromo- 
somes in hybrid plants to produce new species, of artificial insemination 
of cattle which was so quickly copied at Cambridge, of the discovery 
-and cultivation of root-rubber producing dandelions, since copied at 
‘Kew and in North America, or the scientific handling of Russia’s 
‘forestry policy, the elimination of the vetches and other weeds of the 
great granary fields of-the Ukraine, and the production of agar-agar ` 
from red seaweeds of Siberia for use in Russian medical and food 
technology, although naturally it would not have been possible to 
find room for everything. The way in which the Russians have 
‘domesticated the wild sable to rear it on fur farms as we reared silver 
foxes was worth publicity, although it was not mentioned. 

An interesting example of artificial selection occurred when, in - 
order to eliminate the vetches from the cornfields of the steppes, the 
‘Russian agricultural botanists devised a screen which separated the 
‘seeds of the vetch from the grain. For a time the weeds were checked, 
but gradually the cornlands were repopulated with a new variation of 
vetch with seeds slightly smaller than usual. The seeds of a few vetches 
with this characteristic had passed through the screen that checked 
most of their kind. They had grown up with the tendency to produce 
seeds of this size. Gradually their numbers increased, and the fields 
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were almost back to their original weed trouble. The doubling of 
` chromosomes or inheritance factors has played a prominent part in 
modern times in creating new plants like Primula Kewensis, the 


Spartina Townsendii on the muddy coast-at Hythe, Southampton `` 


Water, and the evening .primrose, Oenothera Lamarckiana, on the 
Dutch dunes. These examples occurred naturally, but Professor 
Kostoff, in Moscow, doubled the chromosomes of wheat, lettuce and 
tobacco plant artificially by soaking their seeds for two days in a 
solution of acennapthene with an excess of crystals. 

In its forestry policy Russian economic botanists have more scope 
than naturalists in most countries, for not only has the country more . 
forest than any other country, but the old régime wastefully neglected 
scientific forestry and left much scope for scientific reform. Russian 
forests contain nearly one-third of the world’s timber resources, but 
the country wisely uses less than one-third of its natural annual 
increase of forest timber. The 29,000 million hectares of forest in the 
Soviet Union produce 616 million cubic metres of timber annually, 
but there is a department for the preservation of forests, the restriction 
of felling in certain areas, and replanting. In recent years previously 
unexploited forests of Siberia have opened up new sources of the 
world’s finest softwoods, and excellent red wood has been found im 
the Kara Sea area. The suggestions in the early war years that the 
Soviet was rapidly exhausting its timber supplies were unfounded, 
except upon the bias of political prejudice, “for Russian forests have 
been calculated to produce 1,187 million cubic metres of timber by 
natural growth each year, whereas the commercial usage is only 
350 million cubic metres. Seventy-eight per cent. of these Russian 
forests are conifers, including Scots pine, fir and spruce, and 22 per 
cent. hardwoods like oak, ash and birch. Russian botanists have 
listed some 300 species of tree and shrub in the Union, about a third 
being of commercial use. The second Five-Year Plan allocated 
100. million roubles for forest preservation. 

Russian botanists have in recent years shown remarkable enterprise 
in exploration in search of new plants in their own country and abroad. 
‘They have investigated nearly 800 plants of economic importance 
growing in various parts of the world as well as in the Union. Not 
only have they explored South America for new and better disease- 
resisting species of wild potato than the parent of the potato introduced 
to our meal tables by Sir Walter Raleigh, and cultivated the camphor- 
producing basil Ocimum canum from East Africa until it produced 
20 tons of medical camphor in Russia in 1936, but they have made 
rapid progress in discovering rubber-producing plants for the tem 
climes of Europe and North America, notably the Russian dandelions 

“Kok Saghys” (Taraxacum kok-saghys) and the less productive 
“ Tau-Saghys ” (Scorzonera tau-saghys). A number of papers in 
Russian on the results of selecting and cultivating improved strains 
of these dandelions have appeared in Comptes Rendus (Doklady) de 
VAcad. Sc. de VU.S.S.R., and the first English translation.appeared in 
‘the American magazine Russia To-day, subsequently reprinted in the 
American journal Rubber Age in 1941. Russia has also made close 
study of the cultivation of the soya bean, and in vernalisation of seeds, 
her botanists have made as great a contribution to post-wax agriculture 
as her biologists made with artificial insemination. 

The modern advances in natural history in Soviet, Russia are not 
surprising in view of the encouragement and liberty given to all 
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branches of science, amateur as well as professional, in comparison 
with the obscurantism days of Tsardom when the works of Darwin 
were not allowed to be studied in educational institutions. Russian 
‘natural history is free from the many petty squabbles and local 
jealousies arising repeatedly in natural-history circles in this country, 
where the narrow rivalries of a few tinpot Hitlers sometimes attempt 
to dictate who should be permitted to take an active interest in the 
subject and who should not, who should be regarded as‘an “ authority ” 
and who as “ unreliable,” prejudiced often on the grounds of political, 
financial, social and other private differences, with tempers lost over 
independent unconventional naturalists, egg-collecting, how the cuckoo 
lays its egg, or over “ splitting ” plant and bird varieties into sub- 
species, or whether anyone can have the exclusive right to photograph 
some bird that is rare on the British list, or dictatorial powers over 
accepting or refusing some bird for the British list or some county 


“list.” 
Eric HARDY. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


DELENDA EST GERMANIA ? 


PEAKING in London on April 5th Lord Vansittart, who ably 

and even authoritatively sponsors that widespread section of 

British opinion which takes the worst view of all things German, 
expressed the opinion that at last, after a menace lasting three-quarters 
of a century, Germany was finished—finished, that is, as a menace to 
mankind ; but he reminded the members of the City Livery Club, to 
whom he spoke as their guest, that though the Ruhr could be written 
off for twenty-five years ahead, and though there were now no dissen- 
tients to the policy of reducing German military power to a permanent 
zero, yet it was just as important to disarm Germany spiritually as 
. materially. What exactly he meant, the ppblic report of his speech 
did not tell. At any rate he contrived to launch a new campaign for 
his followers. Germany being well and truly beaten, the new problem, 
less difficult, less nerve-straining, in some ways even exhilarating, is 
what to do with beaten Germany. 

Lord Vansittart and his followers, however, do not monopolise the 
interest and concern that are felt in that tremendous problem. Indeed 
there is no problem in the wide range of human interest at this present 
time that commands anything like so universal a concern. The world 
has been deeply stirred by this experience of a modern Germany which 
twice within living memory has been able to wage long-and bitter war 
upon most of the other Great Powers of the world combined, which 
has been strong enough and resolute enough to come within an ace of 
defeating them and thereby of dominating the world, and which has 


shown a diabolical efficiency and inventiveness in the scientific field, . 


symbolised by the V-bomb technique, such as drove panic into the 
hearts of hundreds of millions of human beings. Now it is finished ; or 
at any rate this second world war with Germany is finished in a second 
defeat of Germany. Too strained, too weary almost for the sense of 
relief to operate, those millions who have suffered under the German 
terror (this is not too strong a word) in a dogged and bewildered way 
seek the guidance of their political leaders. What is to be done about 
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this recurrent German menace? As yet it,is not obvious what sort of 
guidance is to be given them. The very springs of thought have been 
strained, to breaking point. The almost universal outlook of our 
political leaders is as yet negative, bent, it seems, exclusively upon the 
urge to keep defeated Germany down and to ensure that never again 
shall a German aggression be able to strike. This is an understandable 
purpose on the part of Germany's victims at the moment of their 
escape and liberation. But it is not enough. 

What is wanted is a long-distance policy for the founding of a bettar 
world in which the positive goodness of human nature shall have the 
effect of spiritually disarming even the German General Staff. The 
negative policy of forceful suppression will not: serve. Indeed mere 
suppression has its dangers, the danger chiefly that it may again sow 
the seeds of bitterness in a German mentality that has proved up to the 
hilt its capacity for encompassing mischief in the teeth of seemingly 
impossible odds. To talk of human brotherhood at this present moment, 
though such talk be palpably the only way to our common salvation, 
is perhaps to range ahead of the prevailing temper which fills the vast 
majority of Allied breasts. Yet those people who most realistically and 
solemnly understand the natural results that follow the sowing of 
dragons’ teeth cannot conceal their disquiet, even their dismay, over 
what they now see around them. Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
they see at this moment of victory, is an indication already given, of a 
certain trend of mind on the part, not only of our political,- but of our 
military, leaders. The Supreme Allied Commander for instance has 
decreed that there is to be no “ fraternisation ” in occupied Germany. 
The word means “ brotherly behaviour.” True, General Eisenhower 
issued that order for ostensibly military reasons, based as it was upon 
the theory that the German character is so essentially base and inhuman 
that fraternisation, the indulgence of an ordinary human decent 
instinct, is a potential danger to our hard-won victory. The argument 
is that the Germans of every class and stamp regard fraternisation 
cold-bloodedly as a possible method of again cheating the Allies of 

_their victory and of laying the foundation for still another bid for 
world domination. 

Is this too crude an interpretation of General Eisenhower’s ti ? 
Let Field-Marshal Montgomery, who in this matter carries out the 
orders of his superior officer, of the Supreme Commander himself, give 
the answer. At the historic moment when the Allied troops crossed 
the Rhine, he issued to all the troops under his command a long letter 
about this very order of non-fraternisation with the enemy. It is a 
document which deserves the attention of every political philosopher 
because it plunges into a closely-reasoned exposition of high political, 
as distinct from military, principle. In this totalitarian age—totali- 
tarian in the sense that our leaders, military as well as political, are 
given a tremendous power over their fellow-men, and that the vast 
scale of these modern wars sets in motion an armed instrument of 
staggering magnitude—the possibility of epoch-making departures 
from the traditional tenor of our public life is perhaps to be expected. 
Field-Marshal Montgomery enjoys great prestige among his army and 
among the civilians behind him. When he goes beyond what we have 
traditionally regarded as a soldier’s province and lays down rules of 
moral conduct which have, or may have, a bearing upon high diplo- 
macy and upon the post-war relationship of nations, it behoves the 
cautious student to sit up and take notice. What then did he say in 
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that remarkable letter? He started by recalling the failure of the 
victory of 1918 to bring peace, diagnosing it as due to the fact that the 
. Germans “remained unrepentant and attached to their worship of 
brute force.” He went on to epitomise the history of a German General 
Staff secretly building up armaments and plotting for another aggres- 
sion, and in the end succeeding, “ under the familiar smoke-screen of 
appeals for fair play and friendship, followed by the barrage of stark, 
brutal threats,” in launching their new aggression. He then gave rein 
to an imaginative flight into present German intentions. “‘ This time,” 
he wrote, “‘ the Nazis have added to the experience of the last occupa- 
tion; they have learnt from the resistance movements of France, 
Belgium, Holland and Norway. These are the types of instructions 
they are likely to give to their underground workers: ‘Give the 
impression of submitting. Say you never liked the Nazis; they were 
the people responsible for the war. Argue that Germany has never had 
a fair chance. Get the soldiers arguing; they are not trained for it, 
and you are. Use old folks, girls and children, and “ play up ” every 
case ‘of devastation and poverty. Ask the troops to your homes, 
sabotage or steal equipment, petrol or rations. Get troops to sell these 
things, if you can. Spread stories about Americans and Russians in 
the British zone, about the British to other allies.’’”’ From that 
premise he reasserted the details of the order for non-fraternisation. 
“ Because of these facts,” he wrote, “ I want every soldier to be clear 
about ‘ non-fraternisation.’ . You have a positive part to play in 
winning the peace by a definite code of behaviour. In streets, houses, 
cafés, cinemas, etc., you must keep clear of Germans, man, woman and 
child, unless you meet them in the course of duty. You must not walk 
out with them, or shake hands, or visit their homes, or make them 
gifts, or take gifts from them. You must not play games with them, or 
share any social event with them. In short, you must not tra lenuse 
with Germans at all.” 
The question whether General Eisenhower, who is E for 
the original order, acted on his own initiative, or in obedience to 
political instruction from Washington, or from the governments of the 
United Nations in concert, is perhaps not important. In democratic 
countries, such as Great Britain and the United States are supposed 
to be, and up to a point indeed are, the theory is still cherished that the 
military are the servants of the political authority, that is of the people 
who vote the government into office. But in the totalitarian countries, 
such as Russia (who none the less is one of the United Nations), the 
government functions without democratic sanction and the distinction 
between the political and the military authority does not arise. Marshal 
Stalin combines the two. Colonel Churchill (to give him one of his 
several titles of rank) in one sense also combines them, but only in the 
Pickwickian sense, for his portfolios, including that of the Ministry of 
Defence, depend theoretically upon electoral sanction. In this present 
war political theories assume a somewhat quibbling complexion, even 
British theories, for the democratic trustees at Westminster found no 
difficulty in suspending the democratic sanction for the duration of the 
-war, and quite simply voted themselves into continuing office without 
consulting the electorate. It would be futile therefore to ask whether 
General Eisenhower and Field-Marshal Montgomery had any proper 
business to issue orders about non-fraternisation. The only relevant 
fact is that they issued them. The relevant consequence is that a 
foundation is thereby laid—without any democratic sanction whatever 
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—in. the post-war structure of Anglo-German and American-German ` 
relations. 

To object that the order applies only to the period of active military 
operations (though it is not clear that the order was so circumscribed) 
is to beat the thin air with a further quibble. Foundations are decisive 
to a building. To vary the metaphor with a Shakespearean twist, 
“t there is a tide in the affairs of men . . .” At the very moment when 
the Allied armies, to quote’ Field-Marshal Montgomery’s lively words, 
were “ cracking about in the plains of northern Germany, chasing the 
enemy from pillar to post,” the decision was made that the whole 
German race, “ man, woman and child,” was to be tarred with the 
Hitler brush ; that we wanted no quislings ; that we accepted no help 


‘from anti-Nazi Germans, believing, as Field-Marshal Montgomery him- 


a 


self implied, that there is no such thing as an anti-Nazi German ; and, 
as the logical and inevitable consequence, that every German, man, 
woman and child, was to be driven into the hills with the Nazi 
guerrillas. 

The alternative policy would have been to take a risk, to encourage 
the anti-Nazi Germans to get rid of their precious Führer, and to Set 
up a new Government competent to accept the armistice terms. If it 


-were the policy of Himmler, Goebbels, Hitler and the rest, to refuse 


surrender in any circumstance (and we none of us knew what was the 
policy of the Nazi leaders), to continue a surly underground resistance 
against an Allied occupation of the Reich, to refuse any formal armis- 
tice or any formal end of the war, in the hope and the calculation that 
a split between the western allies and Russia would give them their 
chance of escape: if that were the Nazi calculation, then thé Allied 
prohibition of fraternisation would appear to the Nazis as an invaluable 
asset for their purpose, because it would leave to the German people no 
altérnative but to join the Nazi underground movement. The Allied 
order, forbidding a smile or a “ good morning ” to any German man, 
woman or child would choke in German throats any protestation of a 
desire to join in the Allied liberation of their country from the Nazi 
tyranny, would infect any well-disposed German with an answering 
hatred to the Allied hatred thus spectacularly presented to them, and 
would leave no alternative but the ragged and indefinite continuance 
of disordered guerrilla resistance. Yet the Allied leaders have often 
enough proclaimed their concern to end this war as quickly as possible. 
Of what use to the Allies, or to anybody, would be an unformed state 
of collapse and chaos, with no recognised German authority competent 
to accept an armistice and to approach the business of settling terms ? 
The irony of this Allied complex about unconditional surrender and 


-the total humiliation of the enemy (which produced its first-fruits of 


mischief when the Italians threw out Mussolini in September 1943) 
was well illustrated when on April 5th last the White House in Wash- 
ington published the text of a letter that had been written by General 
Eisenhower to President Roosevelt, in which the Supreme Commander 
gave warning that a clean-cut surrender of the German armies could not 


. be expected, and that the end of the war would probably have to be 


signalised by a unilateral allied proclamation. ; 
The summary of that letter whith was published in The Times of 
April 6th on the authority of its Washington correspondent, and which 
deserves to be quoted here for its obvious bearing upon the question of 
fraternisation, read thus: “ The experience to-day, says General 
Eisenhower, is that even when formations ‘as small as a division are 
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disrupted, their fragments continue to fight until surrounded, and this 
attitude, if continued, will mean that V Day will come about only by 
an allied proclamation rather than by any definite or decisive collapse 
or surrender of German resistance. It will mean that eventually all 
areas in which fragments of the German army, particularly paratroop, 
Panzer, and S.S. elements, may be found will have to be taken by the 
application or threat of force, which will lead to a form of guerrilla 
warfare that will require for its suppression a very large number of 
troops. General Eisenhower adds that if the German Government or 
any group that could take political control would make a national 
surrender ‘ then all armed bodies in the field would, in my opinion, no 
longer be classed as soldiers of a recognised Government bu# would 
occupy the status of brigands or pirates.’ - If captured under these 
conditions they would not be entitled to the protection afforded by the 
laws of war, and it is General Eisenhower's conviction that, except for 
extreme fanatics, they would largely surrender ; ‘ but so long as any of 
the Hitler gang retains a semblancé of political power I believe the 
effort will be to continue resistance not only throughout Germany but 
jin all of the outlying areas, including the western port areas of France 
and Denmark and Norway.’ To counteract this eventuality, General 
Eisenhower informs the President, local propaganda stations are 
repeatedly pointing out to the Germans that they should now be 
sowing for the year’s harvest instead of fighting. In addition, he is 
hopeful of launching operations at the proper time that should partly 
prevent guerrilla control of any large area such as the southern moun- 
tain bastion. While there is always the possibility of an upsurge of 
popular resentment against the war, which would make ‘easier the 
pacification of Germany, it is his opinion that the allies should be 
prepared for eventualities he thinks likely on the basis of his experience 
to date.” 

One of the absurdities that leaps to the eye is that on the one hand 
General Eisenhower forbids fraternisation, whence the German people 
are given to understand that they are not fit for contact with people 
who derive from the allied nations, and on the other hand he himself, 

. through his “ local propaganda stations,” appeals to that same German 
people for co-operation in such matters of common concern to Germans 
and allies alike as “ sowing for this year’s harvest.” Obviously the 
allied military occupation of Germany will depend utterly upon German 
co-operation if it is to be carried on at all, just as the German military 
occupation of the countries overrun by her armies depended upon the 
co-operation of the several civilian populations. In France for instance 
the French farmers had to produce the food, French workers had to 
carry on the essential services on which civilised life depends, for. 
instance, the municipal sanitary services, the production of gas and 
electricity, and a host of others. It is not possible for an invading, 
occupying army to provide the men to carry on the whole complex 
ramification of a country’s essential business, that business which in 
normal times provides work for the majority of the civilian population. 
And even if it were possible, the absurd consequence would be that the 
said civilian population would stand idly by, with nothing to do but to 
think up new and better forms of mischief. Whether voluntarily or 
under force the German farmers and workers—even General Eisen- 
hower has already appealed to the German farmers in this sense—will 
have to carry on the services upon which the Allied troops as well as the 
Germans themselves will depend for their sustenance. 
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It is a travesty of commonsense to imagine that such a circumstance 
can be reconciled with a policy of non-fraternisation, that is, with'a 
systematic cultivation of mutual hatred and distrust as between 
civilians and troops. To imagine a British officer driving in his car toa 
German farm in order to make arrangements about the supply, for 
instance, of milk’or meat, and on being invited by the farmer to enter 
his house and have a cup of coffee or even a meal (involving the 
“social” consumption of the farmer’s milk and meat) and then to 
contemplate the officer’s embarrassment and the farmer’s bewilder- 
ment as, the officer protests, ‘‘ No, no, I must not enter your house, I 
must not touch your milk or your meat, except later on when I have 
arranged, for them to be taken away from you, and moreover I must 
not even speak to you any word except it be necessary to my present 
official business ” : to indulge such flights of fancy into what is prac- 
tically involved in this notion of non-fraternisation, is to ask how it 
came about that such an absurdity ever occurred to the mind ofany 
Allied leader? - 

The answer is a measure of the terror, the horror, the downright 
panic that has been caused in the world by this clever German race, 
which knows no allegiance higher than itself, which has earned for 
itself in the minds of millions of fellow human beings the reputation of 
indeed being a race apart, an exception to the rule of nature which 
draws man. to man in friendly sympathy. It is a crowning instance of 
the evil that is wrought in the world by that Devil’s instrument, fear. 
We are all (let us admit it) afraid of these Germans. They are too 
clever, by half. They are unscrupulous. They are ambitious. They are 
conceited, are infused with the notion that they are an Herrenfolhk, fit 
masters over what they regard as the inferior beings personified by 
all their neighbours. All that is true; is twice proved. Yet for the 
allies to base their policy upon that fact—fact though it be—simply 
will not do. Negative policies will never do. To give way to fear and 
call it a policy, is to bury one’s head in the sand and to call it self- 
protection. The problem must be faced. It cannot be simply dodged. 
To outlaw the German race (if such a thing were possible) would be 
merely to confirm and to accentuate the unpleasant German charac- 
teristics aforesaid, and therefore to increase, not to decrease, the 
German menace in the future. By one method or another the German 
people have to be reabsorbed into ae family of nations. That in a 
nutshell is the problem. 

The unfortunate thing is that the aans are still raw, and hatred of 
the Germans is abroad in many lands. How are we to uproot the hatred 
from our hearts, when we survey the devastation and the unmeasured 
misery caused by these German aggressions ? At first sight the problem 
is insoluble. If the German people as a whole are what we think they are, 
what they clearly are proved to be in the experience of our time, then 
the problem is indeed insoluble. To accept that conclusion is to despair 
of human nature in one of its incidences. The conclusion therefore must 
be wrong. It is even blasphemous. Our faith tells us that God is per- 
fect, and it follows that if we do not understand a particular manifes- 
tation of God’s creation, or think it hopeless, it is not the creation, but 
our estimate of it, that has gone astray. If therefore we think that the 
German race is essentially or intrinsically different from any other race 
created by God, we are necessarily wrong. The present warping of the 
German race into the unpleasant and fearsome thing it manifestly is, 
is caused (as all warpings are caused) by something external. If we 
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* pursue such an avenue of thought, we reach a point (already reached 
by many fairminded students of history) where we discover our own 
share in the production of the fault. 

After the last war our mistake was not in being too lenient but too 
hard (again from the opération of this same devilish fear) and too 
unintelligent about Germany. By taking away all her colonies, for 
instance, we excited into action (as all impartial students of the inter-" 
war Germany are well aware) that dangerous inferiority complex which 
has been so largely responsible for the German menace. Fear is a 
motive that should be, not followed, but scorned. The crippling of 
Germany in 1919, by the cutting off of her colonies, the cutting off of 
her territory in Europe, the attempt to extract reparation; by her 
exclusion from the League of Nations, the imposition of unilateral 
disarmament, and the general suggestion that she was untouchable and 
outlawed, sowed the bitter seed which in due time produced Hitler. 
And st did not prevent the next war. Indeed it made the next war inevit- 
able. To-day the provocation to a policy of væ victis / „is even stronger. 
Fear suggests unintelligently (for fear is always the enemy of intelli- 
gence) that we did not crush Germany enough the last time. The very 
opposite is the truth. Good ends are encompassed only by good 
motives, by a motive of trust and of love in the Christian sense (for 
Christianity places all the emphasis upon love as the agent) rather than 
upon mistrust and hatred. 

We now have our second opportunity. By decreeing non-fraternisa- 
tion in the immediate prospect opened up by the second Allied victory, 
we again start on the wrong road. But we can yet go back. It is no 
doubt a hard lesson to learn. The easier thing is to hate Germany for 
her crime and to deal her such a blow that she will not (so we calculate) 
rise again to commit another crime. The calculation is at fault. Human 
life is ruled by a divine mystery which makes the right way nearly 
always the more difficult. We cannot explain the mystery, for inexplic- 
ability is of the nature of mystery. But we know it in our hearts to be 
good and true, and are guided to that knowledge by Christ’: own 
revelation. In a word, it is our wise course to love, not to hate, the 
Germans, to fraternise, not to non-fraternise. It may help us to know 
that these Germans too are human, and for all their fiendish science, 
they are helpless too. A bomb causes the same havoc in Germany as in 
England. Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, writing on’ 
. January 12th last to his clergy about the air raid that devastated 
Munich six days earlier, said: “ The question whether the wounds can 
be healed again which were inflicted upon the city of Munich and upon 
her inhabitants that night of Epiphany, whether there can at all be 
balm in Gilead for such wounds, we must, bent in humility, lay before 
the Altar of the Lord. What scenes of horror and despair were seen in 
the streets on the evening of the following day, when the homeless with 
their handbags, haversacks and some even with perambulators, took all 
they had saved from the air-raid shelter to the railway, while others 
guarded their furniture piled in the street, and the fire brigade fought 
fires which were continually breaking out anew.” 

We inhabitants of London and other English cities know all about it, 
knew it long before the citizens of Munich knew it—for it was the 
Germans who first blazed this trail “ of sorrow and of despair,” and we 
know too that the time has come when, by contrast, we must determine 
to conduct our international relations by an opposite technique to that 
which produces such hatred, sorrow and despair. The Yalta decisions 
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themselves cannot be carried out except the Allies fraternise with the’. 
German people and bend their efforts, not towards destroying Germany, 
but towards helping Germany back into a new and healthy society of ~- 
nations. The present series of conferences—Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, 
San Francisco—will largely determine whether that new society is to be 
constructive and healthy or is dias to continue the bad old tradition. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
April roth, 1945. 
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A HOUSE IN BRYANSTON SQUARE.* 


I am inclined to think that this is a work of genius, but since the word 

“genius ” is dangerous, a cautious reviewer may be content to say that it 
is, beygnd question, a book of distinction and importance. It has at least 
one quality of a work of genius—it is difficult to review. Indeed, it is beyond 
my power to convey an adequate idea of its nature and contents. One 
fact about it must be stated at once; it is written beautifully, in a style 
which is at once flowing, supple and allusive. Every sentence has been 
lovingly pondered, and the reader must be warned that he will not enjoy 
their full flavour unless he is prepared to allow them to linger on his mental 
palate. I know of no book which resembles this. The nearest approach, 
as the author points out, is The Education of Henry Adams, itself a minor 
classic. But the Education does not attempt to do all that Algernon Cecil 
aims at doing and the prevailing tone of the two books is quite different. 
The American ends in a gentle and melancholy disillusionment, the English- 
man, though touched by the sadness of good remembered, ends with hope 
and faith. The impossbility of describing A House in Bryanston Square 
arises from the complexity of its structure. It has several purposes, and 
they are all pursued at the same time. To disentangle the strands is to 
mutilate the work of art. The author evokes, in the first place, the picture 
of the house, and before we have finished we feel that we know it well, but 
this is only the framework. More important than the house is the woman 
who lived in it. The gracious and elusive personality of “ Allegra ” goes 
with us as we pass from room to room, and we come to know her as we 
* become familiar with her former dwelling. But this isnot all. The memory 
of a period of history and of a social order which have vanished is brought 
before us, reflected m a small but attractive circle of persons. 

The chief interest of the book lies in the debate which is conducted on 
different levels, represented by different rooms of the house, between the 
constructive and affirmative element in the author's mind and the critical 
or negative element. As the discussion proceeds, the voice of negation 
grows fainter until it almost ceases. We have come to the conclusion of 
the intellectual and spiritual journey of a person, and since the mind of 
that person is sensitive, generous and remarkably well-stored, the record of 
its development has a value for us quite independent of our agreement with 
the affirmations in which the author comes to rest. This is the deepest source 
of the book’s interest and appeal. The discussion turns on the’ essential 
values and creative qualities of Western civilisation and the witnesses 
- examined at length are Rabelais, Montaigne, Pascal, Dante, with occasional 
contributions by Shakespeare, Thomas Aquinas, Shelley, Byron and Cardinal 
Newman, to mention only the more important. No doubt, however, in 
the author’s mind the principal significance of his work consists in the thesis 
which he defends. Put very abruptly, this is the Roman Catholic thesis, 
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but it would be false to regard the work as rather subtle Roman Catholic 
propaganda. Itis not propaganda, but the story of a spiritual and intellec- 

progress, which we must respect even if we may deplore some of its 
results. The thesis is stated at the end of the book in the form of a dream- 
like drama, or, rather, two concurrent dramas, which represent the sphere 
of the natural order and the sphere of grace. This drama is presented 
with great skill and, from a literary point of view, these chapters are, as 
they are intended to 'be, the high light of the whole composition. Naturally 
it is here that criticism would find its chief quarry. One might say, perhaps, 
that only’ in a dream- like drama could the case for the Papacy be put so 
persuasively, for in dreams we forget much that reality would force upon 
our attention. There is a curious kind of dream in which characters change 
their nature and those who began as friends are transformed into villains. 
I have felt while reading these chapters that one could dream a drama of 
world-history, no less coherent, in which the Papacy would play a very 
different rôle. The truth, perhaps, is not wholly in either of these possible 
dramas, but where Milman would have found it. Algernon Cecil quotes 
my eminent predecessor in praise of the civilising Pee of the Papacy in 
the early Middle Ages, but Milman would have held that, beneficent as the 
Papacy was at a certain period of European history, it became an obstacle 
to the healthy life of Christendom in later ages. But the controversial 
aspect of this beautiful book is not the one on which most readers will wish 
to dwell. We might pile up the criticisms by adverting to various assump- 
tions about Biblical criticism, particularly of tbe Old Testament, which 
are open to serious question, and by showing that the author has a blindness 
to the importance of English philosophy strange in one who bears his name. 
But these are minor matters, though important in themselves, compared 
with the great achievement of the book, which is to convey, through the 
experience of a distinguished mind, a sense of the nobility of the civilisation 
and culture of which we are the heirs and of the creative power within it of 
the Christian faith. If it also fills us with alarm for the future of that 
culture it will have done us no harm. 

W. R. Marraews (Dean of St. Paul's). 
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- HOLDERLIN.* 


It was only through Stefan George and his circle that Hölderlin came to 
be fully recognised and appreciated in Germany and abroad. Holderlin 
‘ died at Tiibingen a hundred years ago. Of the seventy-three years of his 
life only about seven were poetically creative. During the last forty years 
of his existence his spirit was obscured by madness. Now, in these days of 


spiritual tribulation, Hélderlin, to whom life seemed to spring from divine: 


forces, speaks to us with a message of hope. He knew that only through 
self-sacrifice can harmony and integrity of mind be restored. 

Thus Hölderlin gave to life and to poetry both dignity and power. The 
poets, he says, are the sacred vessels in which the spirit of heroes, “ the wine 


of life,” is preserved (Buonaparte). The poets bestow the heavenly gift, 


Es enveloped i in Song ” to the people (As hes on a holiday) : 


“ “ For if only we come to meet it, 
Like children, pure of heart and innocent-handed, 
Our Father’s fire in its candour shall not consume, 
And, quivering now though it be with a god’s own sorrow, 
The heart att is ours for ever shall yet withstand.” 
(Translated by Letshman.) 


The wide rhythmic er of Hélderlin’s periods is well matched to the 
tempestuous breath of his creative inspiration. His verse is nurtured by 
Pindar’ s poetry. As to Holderlin’s spiritual landscapes and symmetrical 


* Friedrich Hölderlin., Selected Poems, Sabra neni with an Introduction and Notes by 
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constructions in his pæans of universal love, see THE CONTEMPORARY 
Review, June 1943. His love of Greece meant to him but love of a new 
order of society and state in the cosmic process, and faith in a noble future 
of his fatherland. His message to us is a firm belief in personal responsibility, 

. inself-surrender to life, and proud self-affirmation. Thus his attitude towards 
our human lot and the god’s beatitude (Hypertons Schicksalsiied) or towards 
external impression and internal expression (Hälfte des Lebens) remains 
beautifully balanced against its tragic background. 

The Introduction to this bilingual edition is poignantly moving and : 
original in approach, whilst J. B. Leishman’s Notes prove a welcome help in 
the unravelling of many a difficult knot. He has indeed given us what must 
be considered the standard translation of the poet’s work. His experience in 
tendering Rilke’s poetry into English has enabled him to transmute Holder- 
lin’s precious ore into English verse. He is certainly a master of alcaic 
metre : 

A “ A single summer’s only, Almightiest, 
A single autumn’s ripening song be mine, 
That, cloyed at last with sweetest play, my 
Heart with a readier will may perish... .” 

(To the Fates.) 

and of so-called free verse which in Hélderlin’s case is framed symmetrically 

by the three-tiered architectural structure of his strophe (s. Der Rhein). 

Mr. Leishman’s thoughtful and sensitive touch is unique. He strains and 

files till perfection is attained. This translation is more than a translation— 

it is a creative act that combines exactitude with true poetic inspiration. 
AuGusT Cross. 


YORK MONUMENTS.* 


The City of York is one of the greatest English treasures of architecture, 
art and craftsmanship. Its wealth is such that the zeal of most of us can 
well be satisfied by the gold of it—the stately Minster ; the medieval City 
walls; the overhanging eaves of the Shambles; the Hall of the Merchant 
Adventurers ; the Manor House of the Presidents of the North; the ruins 
of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary; the brooding courtyard of St. 
William’s College ; the peace of Treasurer’s House ; and Clifford’s Tower— 
all that remains of the Norman fortress commanding the river approach to 
the capital city. But even after these, the gold is still teeming—-the manifold 
parish churches, with their treasures of glass, wood carving and sculpture ; 
the priceless Library of the Minster ; the Guildhall, now the victim of a Ger- 
man “ Baedeker ” raid ; the incomparable Roman remains in the Yorkshire 
‘Museum ; the Castle Museum ; the Georgian Assembly Rooms and Mansion 
House, and the almost numberless houses of that period, with their balanced 
dignity and graceful decoration. 

With such a dowry, the history of every art and craft can well be illus- 
trated from York alone, and this volume is the first of a series on the Arts and 
Crafts, as revealed from the opulence of York. Here, Alderman Morrell (of 
whose service and devotion to his city this book is but one example) displays, 
with a wealth of illustration, the Monumental Sculpture which York holds. 
Later ‘books will similarly bring to light the examples of the handiwork in the 
city of the silversmiths, carpenters, glassmakers, masons and metal workers. 
In selecting Monumental Sculpture as the first of the series, Mr. Morrell has 
chosen an art, much neglected, but one, which shows much of York history, 
and much of the changes in design and taste over the centuries. Design in 
sculpture moves with design in architecture and in other arts. The graceful 
Gothic moves on to the Perpendicular, whilst unknown masons carve their 
memorials under the high Minster arches. Nicholas Stone, in 1615, fashions 
his coloured alabaster monument to Sir Richard Belassis, in the manner of 
Inigo Jones, whilst another mason designs for Lord Sheffield the decorated 

, doorway of the King’s Manor near by, and a carpenter carves the over- ' 
* York Monuments. By Alderman J. B. Morrell. Batsford. £3 38. od. 
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mantel for Sir Thomas Herbert in his house in Pavement. All work with the 
same feeling. : 

With the Restoration, design moves on. An unknown master designs the 
fagade of the Debtors’ Prison, and Grinling Gibbons carves the monument to 
Archbishop Lamplugh in the Minster with the samé inspiration. Later, 
Francis Bird, with his monument to Archbishop Sharp, reminds us of Wren, 
his master; and Guelphi, who wrought the Wentworth monument, was 
himself the protégé of Lord Burlington, who planned the York Mansion 
House. Again, taste moves on—from the cartouches and rectangular 
co- ents, unmistakably mid-Georgian, to the tablets of the later 
eighteenth, century, with the decorative detail of Hepplewhite, and reminis- 
cent of doorways in Bootham and Petergate. Decline comes, as the nine- 
teenth century develops its full spate of neo-Gothic ornamentation. All the 
stages are admirably portrayed in this book, and not the least of its interests 
are the epitaphs. The whole work is a revelation, both of what York pos- 
sesses in this one field alone, and of the artistry which each generation, 
mainly of local sculptors, put into their craft. Alderman Morrell has, with 

i ing skill, shown a little-known aspect of York to York itself, and a 
rich picture of an art to all who value the art and craftsmanship of England. 

: OLIVER SHELDON. 


; A SUCCESS STORY.* 

Boyhood in Glasgow, a very early start and a varied training in journalism 
preluded Sir John Hammerton’s arrival in Fleet Street and a safe anchorage 
in the publishing (not the newspaper) department of the Harmsworth con- 
cern. This pitch provided him with ample opportunities for the exercise of a 
special gift and the expenditure of remarkable energy. By the time he 
reached Birmingham and Nottingham, on his way south, he had been busy 
in many directions and had discovered his own inventiveness. He has lived 
amid projects, and nearly all of them have been successful. In the Harms- 
worth organisation he could get backing for almost any enterprise. Money 
was plentiful and a resourceful man was left alone. It happened that he was 
given to experiments which fell in exactly with the directors’ general scheme. 
He became the chief planner and editor of publications adapted to the 
py fortnightly part : encyclopedias, a history of the world, wonders of 

ife and of the past, and Punch’s library of humour, together with the annals 
of two world wars. The virtue of the method was that it made possible the 
enlistment of good writers, many of them acknowledged specialists, who were 
willing to communicate their expert knowledge in styles of simple exposition 
for the multitude—in a word, the best kind of popularisation. The results 
in global sales were colossal. 

Sir John Hammerton served Lord Northcliffe for seventeen years, and 
retained to the end his admiration for that singular man. The portrait he 
draws is sympathetic and not a little surprising. He brings out, for instance, 
the extreme casualness of Northcliffe’s management, and the fact that he 
might not know anything of what an editor was doing until a new project 
was launched. Then, if success were immediate, it became “ My encyclo- 
pedia ” or whatnot. 

The author’s line of work brought him at all stages into contact with an 
exceptional number of well-known men and women, and it was natural for 
him to make his relations with them agreeable and rewarding. His editorial 
experience has been almost wholly non-political. As to one recurring diffi- 
culty, known to perhaps a majority in the profession, he remarks that the 
business of an editor is not to oppose the views of the proprietors but to 
express thèm. Obviously he cannot oppose ; but to put the point in this way 
is to argue that there is no difference between the position of an editor and 
that of a barrister. This, as we know, involves a principle which the public 
will not admit and a claim which the serious journalist does not make. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
x ro u and Myself: Memoirs of an Editor. By Sir John Hammerton. Macdonald 
. I58. E; 4 È 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE 
RENAISSANCE.* : 


Three-quarters of a century have passed since Jacob Burckhardt presented 
the world with his still unsurpassed book, The Csvilisation of the Renaissance 
sn Italy, which gives a portrait at once penetrating and subtle of the various 
aspects of this fascinating era. Meanwhile, many valuable specialist studies 
have appeared, but perhaps no publication so full of new and important 
angles of interpretation as this brief but profound essay. First published in 
German in 1932 and dedicated to Dr. Karl Mannheim, it has now been 
adequately translated into English. 

The Florentine Renaissance was largely made possible through the rise 
to power of the haute bourgeoisie which relied on the two newly appreciated 
factors, money and intellect. In this city-state a new mentality arose which 
no longer ran life on traditional but on rational lines, which was full of 
entetprise and confidence that man could master fate by the strength of his 
own virtue. It discarded clerical metaphysics and turned to practical 
empiricism. In an age which developed the type of condottieri as a new 
combination of the old warrior and the new merchant, war became increas- 
ingly a matter for engineers and, as to-day, the scientist took a hand in 
solving its many problems. Like every ruling class, the haute bourgeotste 
needed a retinue and found it in the new urban intelligentsia personified by 
the humanists. Dr. von Martin is particularly interesting on the affinities 
and tensions between these two groups. Both had broken out of the old 
medieval static order, both knew no limits in their dynamic push, the one 
in its capitalist economy and the other in its methodical science. Inci- 
dentally, there was little community-feeling amongst the humanists them- 
selves, which is evident from the frequent abuse they poured upon each 
other. Perhaps more could be said about the peculiar audience of the 
travelling humanist who was supposed to hold the key to the ancient, 
mysteries, and acted as orator, scholar, poet and teacher at the same time. 
The essay does not fully demonstrate the versatile activities of this type, 
ranging from the stylistic eloquence of a Petrarca to the impertinent literary 
blackmail of a Pietro Aretino. 

The pivot of the book is the fascinating curve of development it draws 
from the early Renaissance, when individuality, enterprise, independence 
were the prevailing ideals, over the middle period when the bourgeoisie 
became more and more conservative and when the somo universale emerged 
as a pattern, to the days of the late Renaissance when the courts produced 
the “impeccable cavalier,” the courtier so classically described by Casti- 
glione. In the courts the old nobility, the new bourgeoisie, the artists and 
scholars found a final focal point. As the author puts it, “ the pre-conditions 
for the formation of the modern court were, in the economic field, the 
existence of great wealth, in the political field, the evolution of the absolute 
state, in the social field, the decline of chivalry together with the urbanisation 
of the aristocracy.” There was also a remarkable connection between social 
changes and the consecutive phases in the development of Renaissance art, 
though it would be hardly adequate to explain the beauty of the work of a 
Michelangelo or a Leonardo purely in PAE RER terms. This book will not 
be welcome to the historian alone. It will also give food for thought to the 
sociologist of culture who inquires into such more general problems as the 
composition and development of the ruling classes, the function of the 
intelligentsia, the history and structure of urbanisation. 5 
; E. K. B. 


k * * * * 


Canadian North, by Malcolm MacDonald (Oxford University Press, 
ros. 6d.), is a delightful book. To know Canada, declares the High Com- 
missioner, is to love it. Here is an account, written with boyish enthusiasm, 


` . .® Sociology of the Renaissance. By Alfred von Martin. The Intertiational Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. Kegan Paul. 8s. 6d. . 
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of two journeys to the vast unexplored territory which has been opened to 
exploration though not yet to colonisation by the art of flight. We are 
introduced not only to the Indians and the Eskimos—very different types— 
but to the birds and beasts who are the principal inhabitants of this frozen 
world. Since Mr. MacDonald is an ornithologist, we can imagine his joy at 
finding exquisite little tropical humming-birds paying their brief summer 
visit to the far north and then flying home thousands of miles to the tropics 
of Central America. Do we want to know about buffalo and caribou, how 
animals are trapped and killed without damaging their precious fur, họw 
seals are caught beneath the ice? Here are the answers. Here, too, we 
witness the activities of the Hudson Bay Company, dating from the time of 
Charles II, the pioneer of exploration and trade and still going strong. 
To the clergy, doctors and nurses who give their services in lonely outposts 
and keep cheerful through all their hardships the author pays a well-merited 
tribute. The book concludes with a vivid description of the making of the 
Alaska Highway which the world will hear more about in the coming years. 
Though there are no politics in this well-illustrated and attractive dittle 
volume we do not miss them, for the story of what is in fact the discovery 
of a new world is sufficiently enthralling to carry the reader to the last page. 
* * * * * 


Morning Will Come, by Gordon Waterfield (John Murray, ros. 6d.), 
fulfils the promise of his book on the fall of France which he witnessed as 
Reuter’s Correspondent in Paris. Since those hectic days he has seen much 
of the world at war in Europe, Asia and Africa. There is a freshness about his 
impressions and an independence of mind which make this excellently 
illustrated book a valuable contribution to the history of the titanic struggle. 
We are taken to Egypt, the Sudan, Aden, Somaliland, Abyssinia, then to 
China, India and Burma, Irak and Turkey, thence back to Europe via 
Egypt and Italy. In a work which sweeps us along without an effort from 
beginning to end different readers will select different chapters as of particular 
interest. The descriptions of Addis Abeba and Chungking are among the 
most arresting, and the author’s sympathies never run away with his 
judgment. That we must leave India to the Indians before long is as clear to 
him as that we must make sensible arrangements ‘for their security before 
we go. The Middle East, India, and the Far East are on the move no less 
than Africa. “ It is a stream which cannot be dammed or pushed under- 
ground though it can be guided. There will be nationalism within a frame- 
work of internationalism.” The problem of transition must be studied, not 
merely as one between the Power hitherto in control and the dependency, 
but also as an aspect of the new international structure, political and 
economic, which we hope to build. Every community wishes to settle its 
own affairs, but none can stand alone in an increasingly interdependent 
world. The closing chapters summarise the impressions and lessons of 
Reuter’s experienced, observant, open-minded Correspondent. 

* * * + * 


The Royal Society is probably less known to the general public than any 
of the learned societies, perhaps because its title does not convey its object. 
It was founded for the promoting of experimental philosophy which covered 
a wide range of scientific research. The object of Sir Henry Lyons in compiling 
this history,* however, was not to provide a record of the contribution made 
to science by the Society, but the much more limited aim to trace the 
development of its administration. It is obviously a labour of love to which 
he devoted the closing years of his life and which was happily completed 
before his death. Each period into which the history is divided contains a 
record of changes in the officers, the Council and the number of Fellows 
together with special attention to the finances. The result is a volume 
which will not appeal to the general reader but will be welcome to those 
who share his devotion to the work of the Society. 

* The Royal Society, 1660-1940. A History of the administration under its charters, 
by Sir Henry Lyons. Cambridge University Press. 253. 
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AY 8th, 1945, which ended the struggle in Europe, was also 

the end of an era. Spain dominated the Continent in the 

sixteenth century. France was the leading military factor 
from Louis XIV to Napoleon III, when her place was taken by 
Bismarckian Germany and held with a brief interval for over seventy 
years. All three misused their strength, as is the way of man. Our 
position was critical in 1588, but the Spanish Armada was dispersed 
in a few days, whereas nearly six years were needed to overthrow our 
most formidable enemy since Napoleon. And now victorious Russia 
strides confidently towards the centre of the stage, like the Tsar 
Alexander I in 1814, but with far more power at her back. A quarter 
of a century ago, in his depressing book The Decline of the West, 
Spengler foretold the close of the cycle of Western civilisation in about 
two hundred years, after which a Russian cycle, with a different 
background and therefore a different ideology, would begin. Was he 
' right in his forecast and only wrong in the date? We can only guess 
at the answer of history to this momentous question. All we know 
is that we are on the threshold of a new age. 

The essential contrast between the two world wars is that in the 
former we were fighting for our survival as a Great Power, as we had 
‘often fought before, in the second for our way of life as well, deliberately 
chosen long ago and jealously preserved. Defeat in 1918 would have 
meant a truncated Empire and a precarious independence within.the 
orbit of Berlin. Defeat in 1940 would have condemned us to a fate 
the full horror of which we gradually learned to visualise from the 
. sufferings of peoples less fortunate than ourselves. It was this know- 
ledge that everything we held dear was at stake which united the 
British Empire as never before, which constructed and cemented a 
National Government under dynamic leadership, which steeled our 
hearts to endure the unpredictable terrors of mechanised warfare, 
which stifled all thought of surrender or compromise, which deter- 
mined us to defend our spiritual heritage or to die in the attempt. 
No propaganda was needed for the purpose. As Gladstone described 
the Bourbon Kingdom of Naples in 1851 as the negation of God 
erected into a system, so we recognised that we were up against 
sub-human gangsters drawing their inspiration from the far-off days 
before the conception of law took shape, before the individual citizen 
began to count, before the invention of democratic institutions, before 
the light of Christianity dawned on the world. How near we were to 
the edge of the precipice during the year that we stood alone we 
realise more fully to-day, for only as the storm-laden years rolled by 
did we recognise the almost superhuman might, industrial no less 
than military, of the Third Reich. Fortunately for ourselves, Hitler’s 
strength was his undoing, for the unbroken successes of 1938-40 turned 
his head. The cunning calculator, whose sense of timing had aroused 
- the wonder of an anxious world, lost touch with realities and repeated 
Napoleon’s gamble of 1812. The crazy attack on Russia brought usa . 
mighty ally and the prospect of a drawn war if nothing better, but it 
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was the madness of Japanese Imperialism which made victory certain 
by the felon blow at Pearl Harbour. As usual, the side won which 
made the fewest irreparable mistakes. 

It is not surprising that the second world war, longer, fiercer, more 
widely extended and far more destructive than the first, should 
bequeath still graver problems to a distracted world. In one point 
alone are we better qualified to face them—-the warning ringing in our 
ears of our costly errors when last we had the ball at our feet. The 
Grand Alliance crumbled away, America relapsed into isolationism, 
the economic integration of Europe was shirked, the League of Nations 
lacked the courage to deal with powerful aggressors, the victors of 
xg18 watched with folded arms the feverish re-militarisation of our 
defeated foe. Exhausted by a supreme effort, and loathing the crude 
savagery of war, the Western democracies attempted to resume their 
normal life and hoped for the best. With this exception of a riper 
experience our problems to-day are more numerous and more in- 
tractable. 

If it was no easy task to run in double harness with France, it seems 
likely to be still more difficult to establish and maintain a trustful 
partnership with the Russia of Stalin and Molotof. One of the scanty 
consolations of the long conflict has been the mutual discovery of the 
British and Russian peoples, but it may be long before such a welcome 
advance is mirrored in the diplomatic technique of the Soviet Govern- ' 
ment. We fought on the same side because Hitler left us no choice, 
and neither of us could have won or perhaps ‘even survived without 
the other. Yet this valiant and loyal co-operation when our backs 
.were to the wall was preceded by twenty years of open or scarcely 
veiled antagonism which left deep furrows of mistrust. We must 
never forget that the rulers of Russia regard the capitalist system of 
their Western partners with the same unfriendly gaze as the governing 
classes in the democracies survey the totalitarian experiment. How- 
ever much we may need or wish to learn from each other, the ideological 
gulf willremain. We are all the children of our own past and we cannot 
toss it away like an old garment. Inexhaustible patience, infinite tact, 
unfailing goodwill are needed if the alliance concluded in 1941 for 
twenty years is to be more than a scrap of paper. It is here more 
than in any other section of the vast field of reconstruction and 
stabilisation that the wisdom and courage, the buoyancy and broad 
humanity of Franklin Roosevelt will be most sorely missed. 

If it is true that we cannot hope for enduring peace without effective 
co-operation between Russia and her Allies, it is equally clear that 
there is little prospect of Europe settling down without a change of 
heart and mind in Germany. Nothing succeeds like success and 
nothing fails like failure ; yet the removal of the festering Nazi ulcer 
will not suffice to purge an all too docile nation from the poison injected 
into its veins by twelve years of Goebbels’ intensive propaganda. The 
urgent task of re-education can only be attempted by the better 
elements within Germany herself. What we can do is to prevent the 
further dissemination of evil doctrines by keeping close watch on the 
radio, the press, the films, the schools, the universities and the printing 
trade. Not less essential will it be to provide work and bread, 
above all for the younger generation to which Hitler made the strongest 
appeal. Napoleon declared that the only thing he really feared was a 
hungry Paris. We must take care not to have a hungry Germany 
on our hands, for empty stomachs generate a craving for desperate 
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remedies, The new Germany will be much smaller than the old 
when the frontiers are finally fixed, but she will remain a great nation, 
if nat a great Power. And no great nation can be kept down in 
perpetuity, for new generations bring fresh energies and revive ancient 
hopes. Much will depend on our military and civil representatives 
during the earlier phases of foreign rule. Complete military and 
industrial disarmament and the rigid control of imports will be the 
simplest of their tasks ; economic rehabilitation will be harder ; most 
baffling of all will be the fostering of a new Germany and her ultimate 
integration into the Europe of our dreams. Onur future depends not 
merely on what we do with our prostrate foe and what Germans 
may be able to do for themselves, but also on what the victors will 
make of the Continent and the wider world. 

With gratitude too deep for words to those who died that we might 
live, with loyalty to our noblest traditions of toleration and ordered 
liberty, we move towards a new chapter of human experience, 
conscious of our strength and not unmindful of our immense responsi- 
bilities. That many nations look to us for help and leadership should 
brace us for our formidable task. England, declared Palmerston, 
had neither eternal friendships nor eternal enemies, only eternal 
interests. Our eternal interest is identical with our immediate duty” 
to strive unceasingly for the construction of an interdependent world 
broad based on the Four Freedoms, or, if an older formula be preferred, 
on the Rights of Man. 


i 


ROOSEVELT : ARCHITECT OF 
VICTORY. 


HE annals of the modern age may be searched without our 

coming upon a personal event to compare with the death of 

President Roosevelt. The passing at a critical moment of a 
great man of action, especially one who has manifestly changed the 
course of history, is a most rare occurrence, and the death which 
makes memorable the rath of April has no parallel. It bears the marks 
of a unique ironic tragedy. For more than a decade the fame of this 
great American had filled the earth, and with every turn of the war 
his importance was enhanced. As Chief Executive of the United 
States he wielded an authority more massive than that of any other 
elected ruler. He accomplished a marvel of leadership under con- 
ditions peculiar to his own country. He directed the building of a 
mighty national army and the transformation of a vast industrial 
system, both processes being carried through with a speed and com- 
pleteness hardly imaginable in Europe. He played his full part in the 
creation of an alliance which embodied a unity of power and policy 
closer than had ever before been achieved ; and in doing this he made 
for himself a place of honour and esteem attainable only by an Ameri- 
can President, and by one possessing this, man’s governing genius 
together with his endowment of insight and purpose, of judgment 
and, decisive action. The absolute victory for which he wore out his 
life was within the grasp of the Allies when his hour arrived. That 
was not many days before the first great German surrender, and 
almost on the eve of the international assembly in San Francisco 
which was to have had the benefit of his directing mind. Men and 
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. Women in all lands had responded to his watchword of the Four 
Freedoms ; they mourn him as friend and champion. The extent of 
the loss suffered by the United Nations will not begin to be computed 
until the outlines of the world settlement come into view. 

Neither in character nor in statesmanship was Franklin Roosevelt 
an example of early maturity. As a student at Harvard he was no 
more than the fairly promising scion of a privileged family. His 
start in New York politics disclosed an ardent young reformer interested 
chiefly in breaking the grip of the party bosses. From that time 
onwards there were some who deemed it a reproach that, since he was 
not of much account as a-lawyer, he could not hope to earn a good 
professional living. In America there is still a widespread notion that 
a claim to high ability in the sphere of governance can best be sustained 
by a palpable success in private business, which is, of course, the 
opposite of the older English view of preparation for public affairs. 
When he reached, the governorship of New York, following an all-popular 
Irish-American, he was generally underrated. Friends and opponents 
alike were missing the significance in his life of one ordeal by virtue of 
which he had been spiritually renewed. At 38, a few months after 
ceasing to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, he was stricken with poliomyelitis. The scourge of infantile 
paralysis was becoming a grave concern in North America. Franklin 
Roosevelt, its most illustrious victim, was so far fortunate that by the 
time his mishap occurred the remedial treatments were fairly advanced. 
He made a resolve and held to it through seven years of unremitting 
effort. Here was no matter for condolence. The enemy was not: to 
be talked about but to be fought, and in due time a partial cure meant 
for him much more than a return to work. He had gained assurance 
and self-command. He emerged as the most formidable personality 
in American public life. 

After twelve years of Republican rule a Democratic victory in the 
Presidential conflict of 1932 was a virtual certainty and Roosevelt 
was the obvious nominee. He won a resounding victory.at the polls, 
and entered the White House in the darkest hour of the depression, 
when the doors of every bank in the United States were closed. There 
were no fully trustworthy statistics of unemployment, but 15,000,000 
was commonly accepted as a conservative estimate. In March 1933, 
barely one month after the sinister events in Berlin which made Hitler 
Chancellor and dictator, Roosevelt addressed himself to the initial 
tasks of recovery and reconstruction. The greatest business country 
in the world was being set on its feet, and as a first move towards that 
tremendous undertaking the people had to be awakened. They were 
prepared for a new conception of government and for the shaping of a 
hitherto unknown relationship between federal authority and the 
national community. The New Deal was both a policy and a crusade. 
The President who initiated it made a dazzling contrast in his own 
peison to each one of his immediate predecessors. He was extra- 
ordinarily alive and expressive, confident and high-spirited. Before 
long it was being said that in his intellectual make-up there was not 
a single dogma to be found, yet one such indubitably there was. He 
had an unbounded belief in America, in its resources and future. He 
was persuaded that no blunder, however glaring or costly, could 
permanently injure the Republic or its system. Admittedly he was 
sailing over an uncharted sea. If the course taken proved to be wrong, 
he was ready for instant change. Moreover, it was realised that a 
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mountainous public debt had no terrors for the most daring of experi- ° 
mentalists, This it was which, combined with his conviction that 
the times demanded action and more action, made him a colossal 
spender in the most lavish country on earth. Time and again the 
Houses of Congress were staggered by his budgets, but the nation 
merely shook itself and went ahead. 

Roosevelt had been President for more than six years when the 
German armies marched into Poland. He had foreseen that war in 
Europe must confront the United States with an enormous and com- 
plicated difficulty. The far-reaching dangers of Mussolini’s African 
aggression were unmistakable, although the co-operation of Washington 
in the application of League sanctions was out of the question. Nor 
was it possible for the President to act with reference to the war in 
Spain. There was no need for any European statesman to point out 
that Guernica and Addis Ababa were portents of the most definite 
kind, but his hands were tied. The record, however, shows with 
extreme clearness that the President was, with the exception of Mr. > 
Churchill, the earliest front-rank statesman to take the measure of the 
world’s peril and to speak out loud and bold. In October 1937, 
twelve months before the crisis of appeasement, he sounded a first 
alarm. An emphatic speech delivered in Chicago called for the 
quarantining of all aggressors. This warning was a kite. It could 
not be more, and it could not be followed up. Nothing at that time 
was plainer than America’s position in respect of world affairs, nothing 
more impossible than the adoption by the United States of a vigorous 
foreign policy. Roosevelt was at the beginning of his second term, 
and the New Deal was not yet past the rapids of its most controversial 
stage. The people were absorbed in domestic affairs. They had not 
begun to think about their vital interests in a world again becoming 
dangerous. They were in effect overwhelmingly isolationist. 

Behind this national mood were certain influences which have not 
been understood on our side of the Atlantic, and not the least potent 
of these were at work in the churches, colleges and popular forums. 
For many years the American public had been subjected to a multiple - 
process of propaganda turning mainly upon the causes and effects of 
the first World War. By means of innumerable surveys and dis- 
cussions, and a steady preaching of negative pacifism, the people 
had. been ‘confirmed in their suspicions of Europe, their hostility to 
militarism and imperialism, and in an illusory belief that the practi- 
cable road to security from war lay in complete detachment and formal 
declarations of neutrality. The United States, it was said over and 
over again, had been drawn in once, and nothing of any real value 
had been gained or accomplished. The multitudinous voice of the 
West amounted to: Never again. 

All things considered, it is not surprising that this state of mind 
continued almost unmodified until the invasion of France and the 
Netherlands brought the crash of total war. The neutrality laws were ° 
still in force, and Congress was not willing to make any change more 
drastic than from the withholding of all war supplies to a system of 
cash-and-carry. Roosevelt was compelled to wait on events before 
deciding to act with the twofold authority of President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The facts of his situation in the summer of 1940 
were unprecedented, and they have a complex interest which ensures 
their prominence in all future histories of the present century. He 
was preparing to challenge the cherished American tradition which 
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forbade a third Presidential term. His home policy and his personality 
divided the cowntry. The New Deal provoked a fierce hostility 
throughout the business world, and the anti-Roosevelt sentiment, 
then as always, was marked by a personal bitterness which European 
observers mostly found themselves unable to comprehend. It would 
be true to say that the very distinctive qualities which commanded, 
the enthusiastic devotion of the masses, including the Roosevelt style 
and the famous radio voice, excited a peculiar loathing in other quarters. 
The party situation, again, was confused, as invariably happens in 
wartime. Isolationists were strong in both camps. The Republicans 
who did not want Wendell Willkie as candidate, because plainly 
` enough he did not belong to their tabernacle, were not more inimical 
to the President than were those Democrats from the west and elsewhere 
who incessantly denounced their leader as a warmonger. 

Roosevelt was counting upon re-election, but he viewed the European 
war with Churchillian realism and his mind was made up on two 
essentials. The United States must give all aid to Britain in her 
lonely stand against Germany, and must not delay in taking the crucial 
step towards total defence by adopting compulsory military service. 
There followed in quick succession the series of decisions which, in the 
twelve months between the French collapse and the invasion of Russia, 
revealed the whole mind of the President and the extraordinary 
quality of his leadership. The sorely needed munitions were shipped 
with. all speed to Britain. The fifty destroyers were reconditioned and 
handed over. The leasing of the naval bases was arranged, and the 
American occupation of Greenland made the enemy aware of a new 
partnership in the North Atlantic. In January 194r he sent to 
Congress the historic scheme of Lend-Lease which, when embodied in 
the Act of two months later, became the foundation of full mutual gid, 
the most remarkable measure of international co-operation in warfare 
ever devised, and altogether unimaginable in any conflict before the 
development of present-day conditions, organisation and needs. 

There are good reasons for believing that Roosevelt, who for two 
years had steadily repeated the assurance that his policy was directed 
to keeping America out of “‘ the shooting war,” was almost persuaded, 
until the latter part of 1941, that the status of a non-belligerent ally 
could be maintained. That is to say, like Woodrow Wilson before 
rg17, he wished devoutly that the United States might have the good 
fortune to be the one Great Power to remain outside the second 
World War. But it is beyond ‘all doubt that his last hopes had dis- 
appeared some time before the German advance into the Ukraine 
began, many weeks in advance of Pearl Harbour—the day, as he put 
it, which would live in infamy. The Japanese Government had taken 
the decision out of American hands, thereby creating in the United 
States a concentrated force of national unity which no political leader, 
however powerful, could bring about in a great peace-loving democracy. 
His career as War President, therefore, fell into two not quite equal 
parts. During the first part, the period of what may be called qualified 
neutrality, his problem was one of exceeding difficulty. Until the 
day of Pearl Harbour the majority of the American people were 
resolved that, if anywise possible, the United States should not again 
be called upon to expend its wealth and manhood in a war for the 
Old World. Roosevelt knew that our globe is one world, and from the 
beginning he was prepared for the full implications of that truth. 
He was a militant Commander-in-Chief for three years and a half, 
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and his record stands alongside that of the British Prime Minister. 
They worked together in equal comradeship, agreeing in temperament 
as well as in purpose, and being aided to an incalculable extent by the 
facility of air travel. Together they inaugurated the epoch of direct 
personal contact between the heads of Governments. Washington and 
Quebec, Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta, these make a muster-roll of names 
which, the peoples of the post-war world will be able to evaluate far 
more accurately than we can to-day, as the curtain falls upon the most 
appalling drama of all time. 

A War Government in the United States is a stupendous depart- 
mental structure, necessarily to a large extent independent of the 
President. It would be built up and expanded upon the American 
plan whatever the disposition of the Chief Executive. Under any 
direction the magnitude, the expenditure, the tempo would be dis- 
played as in no other country in the world. To say this, however, is 
not in any way to detract from the dominant position and influence 


of Roosevelt. His mind ranged over the entire field of war production - 


and management. His interest found vent in every direction. The 
Administration is profuse beyond description; the Washington 
gossips call it wasteful beyond all precedent, a wilderness of over- 
lapping. But one thing is plain : no critic was ever tempted to deny 
that the President was the energising spirit of the whole. 

The proceedings at San Francisco brought the most striking proof of 
one serious effect of the President’s being no longer in his place. A 
conference thus planned, and held on the Pacific coast in the last hours 
of the European conflict, was certain to'disclose differences between 
the great Allies. Whether wisely assembled or not, the delegates had to 
begin work before any solution of the Polish question was attainable. 
Foreign Ministers cannot grapple with a difficulty of this kind. The 
whole body would have had cause to rejoice if they could have been 
aided by Roosevelt’s keen intelligence, his readiness in debate, and his 
invincible good-humour. 

Every great man is irreplaceable. Between any powerful and 
original leader and the man appointed to succeed him there is-always a 
sharp contrast, which gives rise to a fear lest the unfinished work 
may not be carried to fulfilment. It is well known that Franklin 
Roosevelt had no desire for a fourth term of office on account of the 
dignity of the White House. He was anxious to remain in Washington 
because of the opportunities and perils of peace-making. A war 
leader by fortune, he was by nature a builder of peace. He believed, 
and the United Nations agreed with him, that his unsurpassed know- 
ledge and experience of a world at war would be invaluable for service 


on behalf of America in the great settlement. Death and the chances , 


of the democratic process have transferred his responsibility to Presi- 
_dent Harry S. Truman, concerning whom there are three things in 

especial to be said. He has assumed office at a time when the United 
States is committed to full co-operation for peace and world security. 
Since the Senate wields the decisive power in the ratification of treaties, 
a President who for ten years sat as a member of that body holds a 
positive advantage of position. And Mr. Truman is wholly devoted 

to the Rooseveltian aims. 
: S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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THE EIGHTH WAR BUDGET. 


N his hints to poets, Horace wrote : 

I Versate diu, quid ferre recusent, quid valeant humeri. 

After listening to Sir John Anderson’s second budget and observing 
how delicately he picked his way between the evils of oppressive 
taxation and the dangers of inflation, I feel inclined to apply the Latin 
precept: “ Take thought what burdens the shoulders of the people 
will bear and what they will refuse to bear,” to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The temptation to conceal a burden, especially in war-time, 
is usually irresistible. But the payment of expenditure by inflation is 
far more disastrous to all classes than a direct tax. The over-issue of 
paper money in the last war proved ruinous to most of the belligerents 
on the Continent, and the process has been at work again with still more 
terrible results in the war that has now ended in Europe. 

In the course of the budget debates Major Procter, the Member for 
Accrington, compared the purchasing power of money now with that 
which prevailed when he started to learn the trade of engineering. The 
standard rate of wages was then only 36s. a week. But it was possible 
to buy five cigarettes for a penny, a pint of beer for twopence half- 
penny, a pint of milk for three-halfpence, eggs at a penny apiece, and 
coal at eightpence a hundredweight. He did not mention the price of 
furniture, or clothes, or household utensils, or attempt to guess how 
high the price of food would soar if the huge subsidies were withdrawn. 
Under the circumstances, then, faced with the existing difference 
between real and nominal wages and the size of the inflationary gap, 
it is not surprising that the Chancellor of the Exchequer was glad to 
find justification for another interim budget, which enables him to 
escape the necessity of telling Parliament and the people why he dare 
not reduce the revenue from taxation, and why he wants all intelligent ° 
people to study the objective facts and realities of the post-war situa- 
tion. I wish I could believe that quack doctors who prescribe more 
and more expenditure for the patient will apply themselves honestly 
before and during the General Election to mastering the diagnosis of the 
Chancellor and the figures of the White Paper which he presented to 
the House of Commons. And it is earnestly to be hoped that he or his 
successor will begin the reform of taxation by removing all duties 
which hamper trade and raise prices without contributing substantially 
to the revenue. 

The opening of the budget by a financial statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is an outstanding feature of the British Constitution 
which, as everyone knows, has been built up by precedent and practice 
since the days of Walpole. The closing of accounts by the Treasury on 
March 31st marks the end of the old financial year and enables the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to tell the House of Commons, our supreme 
financial authority, the basis from which he starts for estimates of 
revenue and expenditure in the new financial year. In ordinary times 
the deficit or surplus of the last financial year, supplemented by expert 
guess-work, enables him to decide whether he must budget by an 
addition to taxation to avoid another deficit, or whether he may 
anticipate another surplus which can be applied to the relief of taxation 
or the reduction of the National Debt. 

During the first and second Great Wars we have had to face a gloomy 
record of unparalleled and rising deficits, with a National Debt mount- 
ing to astronomical figures and taxation assuming heavier and now 
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intolerable proportions. The skeleton of Sir John Anderson’s second 
budget, the eighth war budget since the war broke out in September 
1939, can be outlined in a few sentences. The expenditure in the year 
ending March 31st, 1945, exceeded 6,000 millions, the highest on record, 
and was 126 millions above the budget estimate on April 25th of last 
year. Fortunately the revenue from taxation also exceeded the 
estimates by 136 millions—the result being that the deficit was “ only ” 
2,825 millions, or rx millions less than last year’s budget estimate. Sir 
John Anderson’s consolation is that “‘the proportion of our total 
expenditure met out of revenue was 53 per cent., a higher proportion 
than in any previous war year.” A poor consolation indeed. It is the 
size of the deficit, not the question whether the proportion is 50 or 53 
per cent., that really matters. The addition to debt and the consequent 
danger of inflation has been far greater in this war than in the last, 
though the proportion paid out of revenue has been higher owing to 
the much heavier weight of taxation. 

In making his estimates of revenue and expenditure the Chancellor 
asked the House to realise how slender is the evidence on which he had 
based his budget. He anticipated that hostilities in Europe would soon 
come to an end, and he assumed the date to be “‘ some time in the 
early summer.” This uncertainty, of course, affected his estimates of 
expenditure far more than his estimates of the yield of taxation. To 
start with there are two bad items to demonstrate the evils that have 
attended the disappointing prolongation of the war since Italy capitu- 
lated and the Nazis united Germany for a desperate resistance to the 
demand for unconditional surrender. The first. of these is the debt 
charge of no less than 465 millions, which is 50 millions more than the 
cost of interest on the National Debt last year. The second is the Civil 
Supply Votes, which are set at 58x millions—68 millions above last 
year’s total. Then come the Votes of Credit. For these he takes the 
round figure of no less than 4,500 millions, which allow (x) for the 
uncertainty about the end of hostilities in Europe; (2) for the un- 
certainty as to the rate at which commitments and liabilities arising 
from the war in Europe can be liquidated ; and (3) for the uncertainty 
as to what will be the rate of our war expenditure in the Far East. 
The result of this last disappointingly large figure is that his estimate 
for the total expenditure is 5,565 millions, only about 500 millions 
below last year’s total. Yet we may draw some slight encourage- 
ment from the Chancellor’s accompanying assurance that, as the 
months pass, the Treasury will make “the most strenuous and 
sustained efforts to ensure better results,” and that—though he cannot 
give any guarantee—‘‘ I have great hope that the outcome will prove 
much more favourable. On this occasion we shall take no pride in 
establishing the accuracy of our forecasts, so long as the deviation is 
in the right direction.” 

With my colleagues on the Public Economy League, supported by 
revelations of wasteful and futile extravagance in the reports of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure and by speeches from a 
few independent Members in the House of Commons, I have appealed 
over and over again to the Government and to successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer to restrict the inevitable waste,of war, remembering 
that economy and efficiency are not enemies but allies. It is some 
satisfaction that the first of the three Chancellors, Sir John Simon, 
welcomed a small delegation from the Public Economy League at the 
beginning of the war, and after carefully considering our arguments 
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established the Select Committee on National Expenditure, whose 
work has undoubtedly saved many millions of public money by 
exposures which have acted as deterrents to some of the insatiable and 
unconscionable demands of the spending Departments. 

But Sir John Anderson, under pressure no doubt from the War 
Cabinet, took little or no notice of criticism. He owned, in his State- 
ment, that no financial limits have been imposed on war expenditure ; 
and it is only now for the first time that he is beginning to think about 
economy and retrenchment. To quote his own words : 


“ We are now near reaping the reward of our single-mindedness ; but 
the phase of not counting the cost has to come to an end, or we may 
find ourselves unable to enjoy much<of what victory might have been 
expected to secure for us.” And again: “ Every member of the Com- 
mittee knows that in an expansion of effort, and of organisation as vast 
as we have undertaken, all sorts of what I may call vested interests in 
free spending grow up. That spending was well ‘justified (?) while it was 
an essential part of the total war against Germany and Japan. But we 
need to revise our war policies and decisions, and to reduce establish- 
ments with the minimum of time lag, to cut away ruthlessly what no 
longer serves the essential purpose of defeating Japan, whatever good 
part it may have played in the past. On this non-essential field Treasury 
control must now in one form or another immediately assert its effective 
authority. If we are slow in this we may lose tens if not hundreds of 
millions. Everyone, I know, will approve of this policy in general; but 
its detailed application may not be so popular in all quarters. I therefore 
appeal to this House for help in the task of severe and searching 
scrutiny.” . 

I may underline this—the most hopeful passage in the whole 
Financial Statement—by observing first that, unless this policy is 
carried out, there can be no permanent reduction of taxation, and what 
is still worse there can be no check to inflation and the rise of prices ; 
secondly, that so far there has been practically no response, no support 
for the Chancellor either in the House of Commons or in the newspapers. 
In fact the number of Members (mostly in the Labour Party) who 
protested against retrenchments in public expenditure, and refused 
even to admit that after the war vast reductions should be effected 
and many thousands of useless employees demobilised and removed 
from the public pay-roll, was much larger than the number of those who 
applauded the Chancellor’s observations.* 

Those who have studied the economic situation in the United States 
and the policy of Congress are.aware that the severity of conscription, 
which has played havoc with British industry and resources, has been 
avoided by our principal Allies. While our War Cabinet combed out 
miners, watchmakers, umbrella makers, builders, furniture makers, 
etc., and reduced nearly all classes of utility goods to a minimum, the 
‘United States Congress has avoided these extremes and rejected many 
of the demands of the President and the war lords. It is preparing to 
get rid of such controls as have been allowed, and will be ready to 
expand its exports at the end of the war, which indeed have already 
supplanted British exports in many parts of the world. While defending 
our policy Sir John Anderson also confessed that we have undertaken 
such commitments and liabilities abroad that-—-while we are saddled 
with an external debt of 4,000 millions—the external position of our 

* Among the honourable iar ae was one of the Leeds Members, Mr. Craik 


Henderson, who hoped that the cellor would cut ont all unnecessary extravagance 
and use the savings to remit taxation. 
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partners in the Empire “ has in fact been improved, indeed in ‘some 
cases transformed, whereas our own has become increasingly grave.” 

But I must hasten from the admissions and warnings of the in- 

flationary dangers that are to be apprehended from the continuance of 
huge unbalanced budgets after the war, and the somewhat nebulous 
remedies by which the Chancellor hopes to surmount the difficulties 
that lie ahead, to the actual changes announced in his budget. That 
they are comparatively small and unimportant is due, I suspect, 
partly to the fact that on the eve of a break-up of the Coalition Govern- 
ment for Party appeals to the electors the Chancellor was unable or 
unwilling to introduce controversial matter. In this respect he was 
remarkably successful, for hardly any Member of the House of Commons 
during the budget discussions objected to any of his proposals, or failed 
to congratulate him on what he himself described as an interim 
budget. As for the White Paper on National Income and Expenditure 
which he had just launched, few had read or comprehended it, though 
he hoped it would serve to enable a wider public to recognise the 
“indisputable and objective facts ” on which for some years to come 
governments would have to base a “ delicate and difficult economy.” 
- What he said about prices and wages and the purchasing power of 
money, and the desirability of maintaining artificially low rates of 
interest, deserves to be pondered, especially by those who fancy that 
large additional expenditure on social services, housing, education, etc., 
can be undertaken without a-depreciation of money. To double social 
expenditure while halving the value of the pound would surely be a 
farcical policy. 

One of the changes that gave general satisfaction was the announce- 
ment of an agreement with the Government of the United States to 
provide relief from double taxation. It covers trading profits and 
royalties and appears to be as efficient as it is complicated. But when 
he said that these arrangements “ are perhaps the most important for 
the purpose of freeing commerce between our two countries,” I rubbed 
my eyes in wonderment. Can any sensible man believe that they are 
more important than the reduction of customs barriers, or of licensing 
controls and prohibitions of imports and exports? To take two simple 
cases. If it is impossible for us to import clocks and watches from the 
United States, or to export blankets, how can this mutual blockade be 
removed by providing relief from the double taxation of income tax 
and death duties for a few thousands of Americans and Englishmen ? 
This consideration brings me to the very worst feature of the budget. 
After consulting that dyed-in-the-wool Protectionist, Mr. Hudson, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir John Anderson proposed to renew the £4 
per cwt. on hops which would otherwise expire in August. But this is 
not the only or the worst concession to our Protectionists. After ex- 
plaining that the duties under the Safeguarding of Industries Act and 
the Import Duties Act, which constituted the fatal overthrow of our 
Free Trade system’ the Chancellor of the Exchequer mentioned that 
“ during the war, as a matter of convenience, an extensive range of 
goods predominantly imported for Government purposes has been ex- 
empted from duty.” Consequently, he says, after victory over Germany 
has been achieved he intends to restore these duties to their former level, 
` not with the authority or deliberate consent of the House of Commons 
either before or after the General Election but by Treasury Order. 

It is a relief to turn from this exhibition of protectionism to a measure 
of relief for the small businesses that have survived conscription and 
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the action of the Board of Trade. As they live on profits, their sufferings 

‘have been regarded with complacency alike by the big monopolists 
who profit by their extinction, and by the Socialists who think they 
ought not to exist in a well-constituted State. But their grievances arid 
complaints have alarmed Members of Parliament on the eve of a 
General Election, and the Chancellor says he has had many repre- 
sentations on the subject. He has therefore introduced a reduction from 
roo per cent. to 80 per cent. in the rate of the Excess Profits Tax in 
cases where the total profit is less than £12,000. It will cost the 
Exchequer x2 millions. But it is of no use to the thousands of small 
traders who have been exterminated by- Conscription. 

In an able contribution to the budget discussions, Mr. Alexander 
Spearman described a bad tax as “ one that does not restrict expendi- 
ture but restricts output,” and he illustrated this from the Excess 
Profits Tax by a story of three business men who had enjoyed an 
expensive dinner at the Savoy. “ One of them said, ‘ I am a Super-tax 
payer, and I can put this down to costs, so let me pay the bill as it will 
cost me only a few shillings.” The second man said, ‘ Let me pay it 
because I can put it down to expenses, as I pay Excess Profits Tax, so 
that it will cost me nothing at all.’ The third man said, ‘ You must let . 
me pay because I am on a cost-plus basis, and I can make money out 
of it.’’’ The story aptly exposes the absurdity of a tax on profits which 
restricts the growth of trade and so reduces the yield of the tax. In 
this it resembles a protective customs duty (of which we have hundreds), 
the yield of which declines as you raise it until at last it becomes pro- 
hibitive and yields nothing except higher prices for the consumer. 
There are plenty of other bad taxes, or excessively high taxes, which a 
good Chancellor of the Exchequer would abolish or amend. But the 
only way to reduce taxes and avert inflation after the war will be by 
cutting down useless or wasteful expenditure. 

Francis W. Hirst. 


THROUGH THE GATES OF 


SAN’ FRANCISCO. 


T could hardly.have been foreseen, when the “‘ Big Three ” issued 

their declaration from Yalta on February 12th last, that the San 

Francisco conference, therein projected, would meet on its appointed 
date (April 25th) at the very moment, almost, of Germany’s collapse. 
In the middle of February the Western Front was still on the wrong 
side of the Rhine, and even of the Siegfried Line; the liberation of 
Belgium had only just been completed ; the Germans were shelling 
London and Southern England day and night with their V-bombs ; 
Rundstedt’s counter-offensive towards Antwerp had only just been 
defeated ; the U-boats were engaged in a renewed and damaging 
campaign against Allied ships in the waters round the British coasts ; 
the Red Army was still engaged in East Prussia, was still east of 
Stettin, and only beginning the concentration of material for the full- 
scale attack across the Oder. When, little more than two months 
later, the conference did meet in San Francisco, the Russians were 
fighting in Berlin, the western and eastern fronts had swept over 
Germany and had linked up (the ceremonial link-up being staged on 
April 26th) and Himmler’s first surrender offer was already in the hands 
of the British and United States Governments. Within a week of the 
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meeting of the conference the war in Europe had collapsed, and Hitler 
had symbolically vanished from the earth. 
San Francisco, therefore, by a fortuitous timing emerged as the true 

gateway from war to peace, so far, at any rate, as Europe was con- 
` cerned ; the gateway to an incalculable future. The formal business 
of the conference was to fashion “‘ a general international organisation 
to maintain peace and security ” (the Yalta formula) on the basis of 
the proposals tentatively agreed at Dumbarton Oaks between 
August 21st and October yth, 1944. The Dumbarton Oaks proposals ^` 
themselves, the work of four Powers (Britain, the United States, Russia 
and China), were exploratory in kind, were intended as the suggested 
basis of fuller discussion by a plenary United Nations conference, and 
did not even attempt to formulate the full plan for a world security- 
organisation. In particular, what was left aside was the important 
detail of the voting procedure to be adopted in the Security Council 
itself—a detail which in the present circumstance of the world’s pro- 
gress towards an enlightened civilisation is not only important, but 
more important, perhaps, than all the other incidental details put 
together: incidental, that is, to the broad principle of international 
law, to which some reference will be made below. 

The experience of that former League of Nations, attempted after 
the first war of the century, illustrated the extent to which voting pro- 
cedure decides whether the machinery is to produce results or is to be 
a sham. Moreover, it is obvious that, when important matters are 
decided by votes, everything depends upon the effectiveness with which 
the votes themselves are arranged to be cast. Are great Powers and 
small Powers to have an equal vote? Are questions to be decided (an 
echo, this, from the vaults in which the Geneva corpse lies buried) 
by a majority vote or by a unanimous vote ; in other words, is any 
Power to retain the right of veto over the decisions? And how even 
is this very question of voting to be decided, when those who decide 
it have to decide it by voting ? Does the egg or the hen come first ? 
Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? 

At Dumbarton Oaks four Powers were in operation (the self-styled. 
“ Big Three” plus China) ; at Yalta only the “ Big Three,” without 
China; at San Francisco all the forty-odd “ peace-loving ” nations 
were represented, except Poland. The absence of Poland was due to 
a difference of opinion between the “ Big Three” themselves as to 
what exactly ts Poland: a difference which in itself illustrates the 
magnitude of this riddle about voting procedure. Thereby hangs a 
very long tale. The Russian mind has a great capacity for dialectical 
argument, whether innocent or mischievous ; but it is to be observed 
in the wayward story of mankind that when a nation becomes powerful 
the sense of humour displayed by its individual components tends to 
lose itself in a bog of arrogance. The story of Hitler—requsescat in 
pace !—-and the German people is not untrue to a human type in the 
wider scope. Russia is one of the “ Big Three.” In giving “ inde- 
pendence ”?” to the Ukraine S.S.R. and to the White Russian S.S.R. 
—of course, within the general framework of the U.S.S.R. and on the 
analogy, say, of Canada or Australia within the British Commonwealth 
—the bolshevic tacticians hardly conceal their glee over the prospect 
thereby opened to their speculative eyes. Add all the other con- 
sstituent Soviet republics of the Union ; add Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
lately included, or enforced, within the fold ; add Rumania, Bulgaria, 
‘Czechoslovakia, Poland, perhaps Austria, perhaps—who knows ?>—even 
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Germany, all of them casting their separate votes, some fifty in all, 
in the Security Council of the future: and behold, Moscow indeed 
rules the world! Is it to be said that such a fantasy is the fevered 
product of a mind made suspicious by long involvement in inter- 
national affairs? Yet at San Francisco this very question of Russian 
control (or, to call a spade a spade, annexation) of Poland caused dis- 
quiet and even formal disagreement at the very outset of the delibera- 
tions between the “ United Nations.” 

_ When Admiral Déenitz stole a march on Himmler over the dead 
body of Hitler and proclaimed himself the new Fiihrer (ostentatiously 
. dropping Ribbentrop and all the others who bore Nazi markings), 
what else could have been his motive but to bargain and gain a few 
days’ time over the inevitable ‘surrender in the forlorn hope that a break 
between the Western Allies and Russia would come soon rather than 
late? Let no man on our side who has a sense of responsibility admit 
for a moment that a break between Western and Eastern Allies is 
inevitable. Thoughts are acts. It will lie heavy on that man’s con- 
science who makes any contribution, even by mischievous thought, 
to the calamity of still another war. In our unhappy tradition, 
politics are an unwholesome sphere of. activity ; and it behoves all 
men of goodwill to do what they can to improve that tradition. 

It is not, then, surprising that Dumbarton Oaks dodged the ‘thorny 
question of voting procedure in the proposed Security Council. What, 
in short, was proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, in what the text issued 
in the middle of October last described as “ tentative proposals,” was 
that a new organisation should be set up “ to take effective collective 
measures for the prevention and removal of threats to the peace.” 
It was proposed to that end that there should be a Security Council 
of eleven Members of the Organisation, five of whom, namely Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia, France and China, should have 
permanent seats ; an Assembly composed of all Member States, whose 
function would be mainly advisory ; an International Court of Justice, 
an Economic and Social Council, and a Military Committee. 

It was the proposed Military Committee that constituted the main 
difference from the principles underlying the 1919 League of Nations. 
In the 1919 Covenant, Articles xr and 16 merely prescribed that 
“any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern 
to the whole League, and the League shall take any ‘action that may 
be deemed. wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of the nations ” 
(Article rr), and that “ should any Member of the League resort to 
war in disregard of its covenants . . . it shall ipso facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all other Members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the severance 
of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal inter- 
course between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the 
nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the League or 
not ” (Article 16). By contrast, the Dumbarton Oaks proposal was 
that a Military Committee should be empowered to enforce peace, 
each Member State being bound to hold in readiness a force, including 
- “national air-force contingents,” for combined immediate action 
against an aggressor at the word of command from the Security 
Council. The question whether any State represented on the Security 
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Council should have the right to veto action against itself was left 
unanswered. 

A main point of interest thereby left for decision at Yalta was the 
voting procedure. The Yalta declaration, published on February r2th, 
1945, stated that the three Powers had agreed that “a general inter- 
national organisation to maintain peace and security ” on the lines 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks should be set up as soon as possible ; 
that a conference of the United Nations should meet at San Francisco 
on April 25th to draft the Charter of the said organisation ; and that 
the agreement reached about voting procedure would be published 
when the French and Chinese Governments had been consulted. 
Thereby hangs another tale, for the Chinese Government endorsed the 
Yalta agreement, but the French Government, in the vigorous green 
youth of its newly restored independence, had a good deal to say about 
the need of further information and of further consideration before 
being “tied up” at San Francisco with the “ Big Four.” What 
Yalta agreed about the voting procedure was this: that each member 
of the Council should have one vote; that decisions on matters of 
procedure should be taken by an affirmative vote of seven out of the 
eleven members ; that decisions on all other matters should be taken 
by an affirmative vote of seven members, sncluding the concurring votes 
of the permanent members (my italics), except that, in decisions con- 
cerning the pacific settlement of disputes, and the encouragement of 
the settlement of local disputes by regional arrangements, a party to 
a dispute should abstain from voting. 

In other words, and again to call a spade a spade, the permanent 
members of the Council reserved to themselves the individual right of 
veto on any major action taken to deal with any dispute, or any 

-threat to the peace, even if the individual Great Power making use 
of such veto happened itself to be a party to the dispute. Up in smoke, 
therefore, from those Yalta palaces went the main hope of a better 
world in its diplomatic aspect. Let there be no mistake. The thing 
about votes is decisive. The issue is between the rule of force and 
the rule of law between the nations. It narrows down to the question, 
can the.rule of law be made compatible with the retention of full 
national sovereignty, that is, with the retention by the Great Powers 
of an absolute individual right of veto over collective decisions made 
by the nations in general, embodying in themselyes an organisation 
of law? x 

The Times on April rzth last published a leading article, a column 
and a half long, under this precise heading, “ The Rule of Law.” It 
dealt with the old, old problem of substituting a reasonable and accom- 
modating method of settling international disputes in place of the 
traditional method of war. In short, it dealt with the problem whether 
international disputes can or cannot, be settled at all, for obviously 
the competitive use of bombs and tanks, though it may dispose of 

many things, including lives and property, human health and sanity, 
cannot settle a dispute. Just as an argument between two individuals 
is not decided—or, at any rate, not reasonably decided—if the dis- 
putants merely try which can knock the other’s head off first, so inter- 
national argument cannot reasonably be decided by war. The problem 
itself seems simple enough. We all live in the world together. We 
quarrel. Are our quarrels to be canalised into a scientific competition 
for the production of “ bigger and more beautiful bombs ” (as one of 
the back-room boys lovingly described his latest achievement), or are 
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we capable, as an international society, of behaving like reasonable 
beings and using the intelligence that God gave us? : 

-It happens that during the present century this particular question 
has loomed large on the horizon. The League of Nations that was 
set up after the last war in its essence was an attempt to organise 
common sense instead, of the technique commonly used. by the beasts 
of the jungle as the basic principle of international relationships. It 
failed. The conference now meeting at San Francisco in effect launches 
an attempt to improve upon the abortive enterprise of the 1919 League 
of Nations. The Times article above referred to, and the letters to 
the Editor which it provoked, were written in that context. The 
simple folk who read that article, if at the end of their reading they 
had been asked what impression they had therefrom received, or 
what guidance towards a solution of the problem, would have been 
hard pressed to think of an answer. There was much cliché about 
the rule of law, about arbitration, about the relation of the law- 
making authority to the sanction, and so on, such as is familiar ad 
nauseam to the student of diplomacy, but not a glimmer of vision 
nor any apparent approach to the real and simple kernel of the problem 
in issue. 

So far in the history of the world we have not even begun to face 
the implications of this tremendous challenge, as the surrounding 
devastation fully proves. It is obvious to any child—and it did not 
need Pius XII’s encyclical “ Summi Pontificatus ” (October 20th, 1939) 
to restate it (or, perhaps, such is the world’s degradation, the reminder 
was, after all, both necessary and urgent)—that the claim of States 
to be absolutely and in every way a law unto themselves is utterly 
destructive of any system of international law. How can there be 
a system of international law when each Great Power retains the 
right to take the law into its own hands whenever it chooses to do 
so? In other words, how can there be a system of international law 
so long as the separate States retain their absolute sovereignty ? 
Within a nation the individual is not sovereign, for he is subject to 
the law. In the wider sphere of the international society, the nations 
must similarly surrender their sovereignty and subject themselves to 
a supernational law, if problems and disputes are to be settled by law 
and not merely made the occasion for nonsensical war, which settles 


` no problem and instead generates problems and hatreds without end. 


The thing is so clear, yet we all blink at it. The present San 
Francisco conference starts with the Yalta proviso that the Great 
Powers, victors in this particular war, shall retain the right of absolute 
veto over any major decision of the proposed Security Council. Why 
this obduracy ? Could there be a national system of law in any 
country, if each individual reserved the right to accept or to reject a 
decision of the court in matters affecting himself, according as he, of 
his sovereign independence, chose to accept it or to reject it? The 
keyword in international progress is not independence at all, but 
dependence, each upon the others. This is all obvious, elementary, 
even trite. Then why do the Governments hesitate to act on it? 
Because they are all afraid of each other. Their motive is distrust, 
not trust, of each other. The devil, in short, exerts too strong a pull 
over us. His main instrument is the fear of each other he inspires in 
us. . 
The elementary nature of these problems of high diplomacy is such 
that any child could tell the San Francisco delegates where they are 
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in danger of going wrong again, for the child’s penny catechism gives 
him the Christian answer to all these problems. So far as the inter- 
national problem is concerned, the issue is between God’s love and 
the devil's hatred, the greater part of hatred being fear. Even the’ 
truth is bent into the devil’s service when we surrender to the devil’s 
empire. The German concentration camps swell the sum of our 
disordered hatreds, to the devil’s gleeful satisfaction ; and we bless 
our own bombs with the more fervent blasphemy. The problem 
before us in international affairs is to banish fear and hatred and to 
enthrone the love of God as our guide, even though it seems to the 
chicken-hearted to'be risky. There is no other good foundation for 
the rule of law. 

And as for these discussions, we have had them all before, in our 

_ living experience. When the last war came to an end we followed 
Lloyd George all over Western Europe, from one delightful spa or 
watering place (delightful except for the diplomatic invasion afore- 
said) to another, and contemplated the bizarre spectacle of inter- 
national diplomats turning “ peace ” into wordy war and failing to 
solve every single problem before them. London, Paris, San Remo, 
Cannes, Lausanne, Genoa and the rest: those pitiable failures of a 
quarter of a century ago, did they then contribute nothing, if only 
by the very lesson of their failure, to this present series, from Dum- 
barton Oaks through the Crimea and back to San Francisco? Is 
there no evidence that the collective political sense of the United 
States, the British Empire and Russia can produce something new, 
something wise, or chastened, or in any way better than was produced 
by the former victors? The men are new, for new faces, new voices, 
new minds are the abiding feature of diplomatic practice. There were 
no Russian voices the last time. There are no audible French voices 
this time—unless, indeed, the French come-back be staged in time. 
But is there to be no new content in what they say? Has what 
happened during these past six bitter years made no impression on 
the habits of diplomatic thought? Are we to be content with. the 
mere provision of armed force to strengthen the elbow of the new 
executive Security Council, to the end theoretically that it deter any 
future aggressor, when, at the same time, it is made abundantly clear 
that no Great Power is to abandon its sovereign competence to decide 
for itself what it shall do in an emergency, without reference to the 
others? Do we watch the same old futile game again? Are these 
new dead forgotten so soon, even before the toll of the dead has ceased 
to sound? Are our leaders to be content with the parrot-cry, delenda 
est Germania, even when they know in their throats that the cry 
itself is false and unreal ? 

Yes, a new hope does show itself upon the horizon. It came from 
the East. Ex ortente lux! Mr. Soong, the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
in his opening speech to the San Francisco conference (April 27th), 
went so far as to observe that even the Great Powers should be pre- 
pared to give up some part of their sovereignty in the interests of 
collective security. The word “even” was of a delicate irony: 
because, of course, the whole thing depends upon the attitude of the 
Great Powers. In that one simple sentence Mr. Soong went straight 
to the heart of the problem. There was nothing much else in the 
opening phases of the conference that will deserve the applause of 
mankind, or kindle hope in this present stage of the long cavalcade 
of history. i 
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The squabbles of prestige that took place about which national 
representative should chairman the conference as a whole deserve to 
be forgotten.as quickly as possible by those American and Russian 
people who happen to be proud as well as patriotic. Fortunately 
for the pride and the patriotism of the British people, no temptation 
at this time assails them in such a sort. For Britain, alone among 
the nations of the earth, has withstood the brunt of the storm from 
the beginning to the end, has suffered most, has paid the greatest price, 
is the most impoverished of them all, and by the perverted standards 
of power politics she thereby reaps, not the greatest, but the smallest 
meed, of praise or of prestige. These conferences themselves are held 
on American or on Russian territory, whither the war-worn British 
statesmen are bidden to repair; the squabble about precedence in 
chairmanship aforesaid was staged, before the eyes of the wondering 


smaller fry, between the United States and Russia, who, coming into ` 


the war last, emerge strongest among the Great Powers. Such is 
the usual and commonplace circumstance of international relation- 
ships, and hardly deserves comment, unless one were to congratulate 
Britain on being out of the running in so sordid an affray. 

The squabble about Poland, in its turn, derived from the like sordid 
tradition. Is Russia the master of Europe or not? If she is, who is 
to gainsay her the annexation of Poland, even when the business in 
hand is the fashioning of a world organisation for the prevention of 
annexation and aggression ? But let no one point a finger of accusation 
against Russia. In the modern technique of propaganda such fingers 
may in the twinkling of an eye produce a flood of hatred that may 
submerge all hope of avoiding or postponing the next war. Let us, 
for heaven’s sake, be appeasers at almost all costs, including the cost 
of Poland’s independence. We did no good to Poland by going to 
war with Germany in her behalf. We should do no good to Poland 
if we committed the further enormity of going to war with Russia 
in her behalf. And, in any case, may God forbid ! 

For the rest, the remarks made and the work done in the early 
stages of the San Francisco conference followed the familiar pattern 
of verbally exalted, but materially hollow, protestations of goodwill. 
President Truman, broadcasting from Washington to the opening 
session of the conference (April 25th), uttered all the old clichés that 
we heard a quarter of a century ago, and even declared: “ The essence 
of our problem here is to provide sensible machinery for the settlement 
of disputes among nations.” Of course! But he did not suggest 
that anything should be done about national sovereignty, which is 
the existing machinery that abundantly and inevitably produces these 
periodic wars. “ We must build a new world!” he cried; yet his 
attachment was to the old, bad world. Mr. Eden (April 26th) postu- 
lated vaguely that the Great Powers should use their influence to 
uphold the standards of justice. Excellent! Mr. Molotov concen- 
trated on the need of a strong international organisation for security. 
True again. We have heard it all before. 

When Russia was weak, Mr. Litvinov spoke good sense at Geneva, 

y on the subject of disarmament. When Russia is strong, 
Mr. Molotov speaks the contrasting language of the strong. But Mr. 
Soong, at’ least, has pointed the way. China is weak. Will the 
strong nations not listen to the voice of the weak, who from the depth 
of their adversity know the answer to the great central question ; 
who know, for instance, that, not independence, but interdependence 
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is the slogan: the mutual dependence upon each other of nations 
who have had the courage to throw off the’fetters of that armed 
sovereignty which always so far has been the principal cause of our 
common downfall ? 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
May roth, 1945. 


ITALY WORKS HER PASSAGE. 


T is impossible to write intelligibly of the present situation and 
[e its likely changes in Italy without. surveying very swiftly the 

chief events since July 1943. Fascism collapsed on July 25th of 
that year with the same naturalness with which in autumn leaves fall 
from trees. Mussolini’s arrest did not meet even on his part more 
resistance than that of any common thief. Nobody rọse to defend a 
régime at home as well as abroad still spoken of as powerful and 
fearful Since the landing of the Allies in Sicily and after the bombard- 
ment of Rome, and even before in the national consciousness, only a 
slight knock was sufficient to provoke the collapse ; and, m the opmion 
of now an undoubted majority, unfortunately the knock came from 
above, from the very ranks of Fascism, from the highest rungs of the 
Fascist and military hierarchy, and from the Crown. The editor of 
the French edition of the Socialist paper Avanti has described his ~ 
experiences in re-entering Italy after seventeen years of exile. Having 
been arrested in a French village in February 1943 and having been 
in April passed by the Gestapo to the Italian Fascist police, he found 
at once that gendarmes, policemen, gaolers, railwaymen with whom he 
chanced to speak expressed themselves quite bluntly against Fascism 
and the war. On Easter night, traveling handcuffed from Bologna 
to Rome, he found that as soon as the rumour spread about the ex-editor 
of the Avanti being on the train his compartment became the object 
of the benevolent attention of all. As he reached Rome the chauffeur 
of the police car, as soon as he was aware of the identity of his com- 
pulsory customer, instead of taking him at once to the Regina Coeli 
prison, took him for a drive through the “ Eternal City,” which he 
had not seen for eighteen years. While the atmosphere in the Paris 
Fresne prison was morally and physically oppressive and that of the 
Stuttgart and Munich German prison was tragic, in Rome everyone 
seemed to joke. Men condemned by the Fascist Special Tribunal to 
ten, twenty years of gaol for political crimes or as involved in the 
black market reached the prison shouting “ One year for myself, the 
others for Mussolini ! ” 

. What, then, was lacking for the insurrection of the people ? Twenty 
years of Fascism had crushed all opposition by suppressing all leaders : 
all were anti-Fascists, but anti-Fascism was only a state of mind. 
And so the knock-out could only come and came from above. But 
the coup d'état of the King, of the Generals, of the Fascist leaders headed 
by Grandi and Ciano, was directed in spirit against Mussolini alone, 
not against Fascism ; it was meant only to disentangle Fascism from 
the German war. Already on July 26th, however, the popular will 
had decisively.made it clear that it stood for the abolition of Fascism 
as well as for the end of the war. Badoglio’s famous statement 
“ The war goes on’ was meant by the Marshal to trick Hitler and as 
such was interpreted by the people ; in fact, it was Hitler who tricked 
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Badoglio. - If the rulers of Italy had dared to denounce at once the 
alliance with Germany, without any preliminary negotiations with 
the Allies, the moral and political situation of Italy would now be 
immensely different. But the Court and the Generals, and the sur- 
rounding reactionary cliques, at once without courage and without 
convictions and, trusting only in the almightiness of their intriguing 
abilities, set out to deceive Allies, Italians, Germans, etc., and did 
nothing to prepare the change in the war. Hence on the fateful 
September 8th, while Badoglio and the King fled from Rome, the 
self-disbandment of the army at the first encounter with the Nazi 
forces was followed by the capitulation of Rome and of all the northern 
chief cities and by the division of Italy in two sections, the southern 
used as a base by the Allied armies, the northern occupied by the 
Germans and used as a base against them by the improvised guerrilla 
bands of the partisans. This transformed the political struggles from 
an anti-Fascist into an anti-German fight, and it was this last change 
that made it possible for the King and Badoglio to recover temporarily 
some prestige. When, however, after the liberation of Rome, the 
Committee of National Liberation, including by now among its members 
some leaders from the north, was asked to appoint a new Government, 
the appointment became possible only after, without discussion, three 
conditions were unanimously accepted: a thoroughly anti-Fascist 
Cabinet, elimination of Badoglio, and the elimination of any oath of 
loyalty to the Monarchy. Such is the significance of the Bonomi 
Cabinet in spite of ‘all its obvious weakness and of its provisional 
character. 

Its tasks will be formidable. In Italy everything is lacking except 
paper money which becomes every day more worthless. While the 
Germans stole everything, the Allied soldiers buy everything, thus 
subtracting from the people’s consumption goods already extremely 
scarce: the difference in method leaves the practical result sub- 
stantially the same. The struggle against famine may become desperate 
if before winter the conditions of transport are not radically improved 
through the importation of several thousand lorries. No words are 
needed about the problem of unemployment created by the German - 
systematic destruction of factories and machinery. Fortunately such 
destruction was in the North prevented by the swift Allied advance. 

On what forces can the Government rely for the democratisation of 
Italy ? On some problems events point the way. The extreme 
weakness, almost non-existence, of a real Central Government stimu- 
lates the return to a stronger local regional as well as municipal self- 
government, in contrast to the excessive centralisation pursued since 
1860 and abnormally exaggerated by Fascism. In everything else 
much will depend on the continued co-operation of the present six 
anti-Fascist parties; and there is no possible doubt that the very 
Committee of National Liberation including all these parties would 
break down if the pledge of unity between Communists and Socialists 
were to cease to work. It would mean civil war and the failure of, 
every hope of achieving a democratic Italy by democratic means 
perhaps for a very long time. Civil war might also be precipitated 
by any actual or assumed outside pressure or intervention on behalf 
of the utterly discredited House of Savoy. While recent pronounce- 
ments by the British Prime Minister in regard to events in Greece 
have perhaps somewhat removed fears created by some of his previous 
speeches, large sections of politically minded Italians are slow to 
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believe that Allied Governments merely aim at ensuring a legal and 
peace transition from the existing régime to any mew one emerging 

a new and free expression of the national will. Such fears 
explain the reluctant arid only very partial surrender of weapons by 
partisans in liberated areas, and‘partisans of whatever party in the 
north will certainly follow the same policy. The moment the north 
is free it is to be foreseen as inevitable that there will soon be a general 
election for the nomination of the members of the promised Constituent 
Assembly and therefore a struggle between the parties favouring a 
new Monarchical Constitution and those favouring a Republic. The 
parties standing for a Republic are the Communists, the Socialists, 
the Republicans, the Party of Action and Labour Democracy. The 
leaders of the Christian Democratic Party have not yet made any 
pronouncement ; but there is no doubt that the Catholic masses and 
the immense majority of the minor clergy are openly republican. 
This party may prove a very powerful one. Likewise republican are 
most young Liberals, even many liberal-minded monarchists of 
yesterday, such as the group headed by Croce. This is not te say 
that there are no powerful vested interests and sections of the people 
behind the Court, but they are so far silent, trusting either in high 
ecclesiastical influences, or in some favourable foreign intervention, or 
in the blunders of the new rulers, or in something that may sooner 
or later turn up to give them again a chance. It may be that the 
Monarchy committed suicide before real democracy is ripe. The 
peninsular south is still overwhelmingly monarchical. What is now 
certain, so far as we can see, is that anything done from outside on 
its behalf will not help it and will hurl Italy into civil war. The 
Allies have already committed, merely out of inadequate insight into 
the Italian spirit and situation, big blunders, though it was natural 
that they should have taken precautions against an eventually hostile ` 
Italy and that they should have been unfavourably impressed by an 
often intemperate and arrogant Press. Let them do their best to 
encourage her on her new path and to enlist her goodwill for the ideals 
of the United Nations, and beware of adding unnecessarily to the 
sufferings and to the humiliation which political immaturity has 
heaped on this ancient, proud and highly gifted people. 

Our Prime Minister, as well as Field-Marshal ‘Alexander, have 
already repeatedly acknowledged the wonders of heroism by which 
Italy, through her northern sons, is playing a very substantial part 
both in her own deliverance and in the process of her moral and 
political rehabilitation. And it is on this note we shall conclude our 
review of the Italian situation during the last twelve months by 
revealing to the English people the glorious episode of the “ Republic 
of Domodossola.” In March 1944 patriot leaders, co-operating with, 
the Milan National Liberation Committee, began to consider the 
conquest and defence of a zone adjacent to the Swiss frontier, where 
the patriots could exercise complete control. The pian had a four-fold 
purpose : 

I. To permit establishment of supply columns from Switzerland, 
while giving patriots a means of contact with the outside. 

2: To offer a place of refuge to anti-Fascists who had so com- 
promised themselves that their lives were in danger. (Between the 
time of Mussolini’s fall on July 25th, 1943, and September 8th many 
so compromised, themselves by being too outspoken, and when the 
Germans came in they had to take to the hills, accompanied by many 
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Italian soldiers who had deserted from their units after the armistice, 
as well as men from Italian Army units that had never surrendered.) 

‘3. To provide the Allies with an adequate and permanent base for 
supply planes and parachute drops. 

4. To offer a starting point for an eventual offensive against the 
German rear. 

Such a plan called for a mountain valley with an airfield and with 
geographical limits which a small group of men could hold, and yet 
with sufficient agricultural resources and industry to support a military 
population. With the choice narrowed to Val d’Ossola, the patriots 
worked feverishly during the spring and early summer to complete 
plans for taking it. As news of the project spread clandestinely, 
morale sky-rocketed among patriots in the whole Milan area, From 
June to August more and more men, some with their families, worked 
their way to the d’Ossola Mountains until 4,500 patriots were con- 
centrated in the area. Only half of them were armed and they had 
ammunition for only twenty minutes. Nevertheless, by mid-August 
patriot leaders considered the complete occupation of the valley 
strategically possible. At the end of August the Allied break-through 
of the Gothic Line at Rimini convinced patriot organisers of the 


` Domodossola plan that complete Allied occupation of Italy up to the 


Adige Line would be only a matter of weeks. So they ordered attack. 
In the first action, fourteen men captured Cannobio from a defending 
Nazi-Fascist force of 150, while another group took the frontier post 
of San Bartolomeo. In the next thirty-six hours patriots occupied 
the shore of Lake Maggiore from the Swiss frontier to Ghiffa. Then, 
still believing that the Allied armies would soon approach, the leaders 
ordered the general attack which quickly won control of the whole 
valley. Domodossola fell on September rrth. On that day incredu- 
lous peasants watched the spectacle of its surrendered garrison of 
goo Nazi-Fascist being escorted by patriots from Domodossola to 
Mergozzo, at the frontier of the territory now freed. Triumphally 
the patriots returned, to their new-born republic of 1,200 square miles 
and, 80,000 inhabitants, which had sprung to life in the midst of enemy 
territory through the sheer force of an irresistible will for freedom. 
The Italian patriots’ government of Domodossola, composed of 
Christian Democrats, Socialists, Communists and Action party repre- 


- sentatives, functioned immediately and well. It appointed the Mayor 


and his assistants, posted frontier guards, and encouraged a flourishing 
free Press. But food was a problem. The Germans had kept only a 
four-day supply of flour in the valley after their hold on it became 
uncertain. There was sufficient meat from the valley’s own cattle. 
Swiss officials, recognising the Domodossola republic as the de facto 
local authority, helped out with shipments of powdered milk and four 
railroad carloads of potatoes a day. The Mayor of Locarno and 
other Swiss officials paid friendly visits. Within a few days the Val 
d’Ossola patriots put two airfields in readiness,-one at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, suitable for parachute drops, the other two miles from 
Domodossola, which was adequate for plane landings. Citizen 
volunteers dug trenches to assure defence of their republic until Allied 
help would have time to arrive. By fantastic improvisations, indus- 
trial plants in the valley tried to make some of the heavy weapons 
which the patriots lacked, and actually produced 140 flame-throwers 
and 800 mortars. Meanwhile, 600 Italian refugees in Swiss frontier 
regions came back to fight for the little republic, 400 more patriots 
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managed to come into the valley from the south, and 1,500 of the 
able-bodied men remaining in Domodossola joined the patriot forces. 
This swelled their number to 7,000, of whom 5,000 had arms. 

On September 23rd, in the face of German preparations for a counter- 
offensive and with no Allied aid yet in sight, the patriots decided to 
raid Gravellona for its stock of arms; 400 attacked the German 
garrison of 1,200, captured the railroad station, and entered the town 
at 4 p-m., but were forced to withdraw after a bloody ‘battle which 
cost sixty-three dead and r18 wounded as well as much precious 
ammunition. Early in October the Germans began to counter-attack 
from Luino and reoccupied the shore of Lake Maggiore. On 
October 7th, attacking up the valley of the Cannobina with 3,000 
men, six armoured cars, twelve small tanks and ten flame-throwers, 
they succeeded in cutting off the entire Piave Division of patriots. 
On October Irth 2,000 patriots still concentrated at Domodossola 
held a council of war and decided to evacuate the town. All the 
odds were against them. By this time the Germans had concentrated 
17,000 men for the final attack, including Italian soldiers brought 
back from Germany who knew the surrounding mountains far better 
than the patriots. One German officer to every twenty Italian 
soldiers prevented desertions. Against massed German armour the . 
patriots’ defensive weapons were too small. Further, the leaders 
knew that their men, so valuable in attack, were untrained for defence. 
Patriots have few non-commissioned officers. For more than a year 

-the men had been told never to accept battle. Their fear of capture 
and torture is too real. The only defence they know is flight until 
they can strike again. Twenty-three of the Domodossola patriots who 
did make a defensive stand at Fiero were captured and hung up on 
meat hooks. “TI talked to their comrade who had to make his way 
back to the town at night and shoot them as they hung, still writhing. 
Their screams, which continued for hours, carried up to the mountains 
and were maddening to the rest of his men.’”* On October rath, one 
month after they had set up their little free republic, the patriots 
abandoned Domodossola. The republic had cost them 350 dead and 
300 wounded, but the Germans lost 560 dead and more than 1,000 
wounded in order to kill it. Behind Domodossola there were already 
three feet of snow, but somehow 4,000 of the patriots and 6,000 
civilians managed to make their way across the mountains to Switzer- 
land and exile. The Republic of Domodossola is already a myth 
and an omen. 

ANGELO CRESPI. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written the complete liberation of Norcent 
Italy was achieved with unexpected rapidity by the Allied forces after 
the stubborn last enemy resistance at Argenta was smashed and the 
Po was crossed. The unconditional surrender of the German Army, viz 
of about one million men, was agreed to by the German Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of all forces in Italy and Austria in Caserta, on 
May znd, five days before the end of hostilities in Western Europe and 
the unconditional surrender of another million men. The end of Mussolini 
was as undramatic and far from glorious as his political collapse in 
July 1943. He endeavoured to save his skin by enlisting on his behalf 

* From Libera Italia, February 1945. 
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the goodwill of the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, so as to achieve a 
friendly arrangement with the Patriots, but in vain. The prelate found 
him impenitent and the Patriots refused any compromise. The ex-Duce 
therefore tried to escape into Switzerland, but was surprised, arrested, 
and summarily condemned and executed near Como, together with other 
leading Fascists:and his mistress, by local Patriots. This once hyperna- 
tionalist Italian, when arrested, wore a German Army overcoat and 
was terror-stricken. The above-mentioned prelate was the person 
. mainly responsible for the fact that there was hardly any damage to 
property, factories and public services in Milan and Northern Italy. 
When the Allied troops entered the chief Northern towns, these were 
already under the Patriots’ controf and in normal working conditions. 
The organisation and the rising of the Patriots called for the highest 
praise from the Allied commanders: it was thoroughly worthy “ of 
disciplined, soldiers.” The North has fully demonstrated its ripeness for 
self-government. So far the food situation seems to be rather good ; 
but'a quick provision for coal and raw materials is essential to prevent 
otherwise very dangerous unemployment. The one ominous feature in 
' the liberation of the North is the fact that Trieste and Istria were, 
partly at least, occupied by Yugoslav troops before the arrival of the 
Allies and that, so far, Marshal Tito’s troops insist on their right to 
such permanent occupation, and all the offices of the British and 
American commanders to allow the final territorial delimitation to be 
settled at the Peace Conference were of no avail. For there is no doubt 
that all through the Risorgimento the Italian national conscience 
considered Trieste and Trento as Italian as Rome or Milan ; and that 
all Italians are brought up to consider the eastern boundaries of Italy 
as having been once for all defined by Dante : 


Si come a Pola presso del Quarnaro 
Che Italia chiude e suoi termini bagna. 
(Inferno, ix, 113-14.) 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN 
EASTERN EUROPE. 


HE liberation of the peoples of Europe from the bondage laid 
upon them during recent years was not fully accomplished by 
the defeat of the occupying German armies, but is a task as yet 
only begun. It is a difficult task, not only by reason of the material 
` damage and the impoverishment which Hitler has brought to.so many 
lands, but because of deeper injuries to the life of some of those nations 
which have suffered most. We have realised the obligation which rests 
on the wealthier members of the United Nations to come to the aid of 
those whose need is greatest by contributions of the necessaries of life 
and by assistance in rehabilitation. But such help as this, for which 
the machinery of U.N.R.R.A. has been set up, is not enough. Assistance 
too is necessary, if freedom is to be effective, in the rebuilding of 
political institutions upon broad and lasting foundations. 

This duty was recognised in the statement issued at the close of the 
Crimean Conference in which the Heads of the Governments of Great 
Britain, the United States of America, and the U.S.S.R. announced 
their agreement to concert ‘‘ the policies of their three Governments in 
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assisting the peoples liberated from the domination of Nazi Germany 
and the peoples of the former Axis satellite States of Europe to solve 
by democratic means their pressing political and economic problems. . . . 
The three Governments will jointly assist the people in any European 
Liberated State or former Axis satellite State in Europe, where in their 
judgment conditions require ... to form interim governmental authori- 
ties broadly representative of all democratic elements in the population 
and pledged to the earliest possible establishment through free elections 
of governments responsive to the will of the people and to facilitate 
where necessary the holding of such elections.” 

Free elections will be far more difficult of attainment in the liberated 
countries which have suffered most severely during German occupation 
than they were in peace-time, and even then they were sometimes far 
from free. Political parties are more numerous than they have been in 
Britain, and far more bitterly divided from one another. Yet if a 
healthy and free political life is to be built up in these countries it is 
essential that there should be a measure of co-operation in place of 
constant internecine strife. The next few years must in any case be 
years of great difficulty and danger, on economic grounds alone. In 
view of this it should be possible—and it will indeed be necessary—for 
men of goodwill to work together for the common good, despite great 
political differences between them. 

What “‘ democratic means ” should be chosen to enable these states 
to solve the grave problems before them? Is it not possible that other 
forms of democratic government than that familiar to us in Britain 
may be more suited to the needs of a number of these European 
countries? In the United States, in Switzerland and in Sweden we can 
see the working. of democratic constitutions differing widely from ours, 
which have proved adapted to their people’s conditions. In the first 
two cases the method by which a government is chosen is quite 
different from that of the British parliamentary system ; in the last 
two the method of election of the legislature is different. 

On different occasions Mr. Amery and Lord Templewood have 
pointed to the Swiss form of government as being likely in certain 
countries to be preferable as a model to that of Great Britain. It is of 
interest, too, to note that Lord Howard of Penrith, who once served as 
` British Minister at Berne, wrote, as the outcome of his experience there, 
that “ two fundamental requirements of democracy, first that ‘govern- 
ment should be an expression of the people’s will and secondly that it 
should work both smoothly and stably and not be subject to frequent 
_ crises, seem to have been met more successfully by the Swiss system 

than by any other in the world ” (Theatre of Life, Chapter VIII). The 
success of the Swiss system is all the more remarkable in that it has 
enabled citizens of four different languages, of different religions and 
with wide divergence of historic and cultural background and of 
economic position, to live together in unity as members of one-nation 
and almost to forget the civil war which, under a different constitution, 
broke out as recently as 1847. The administration of the Swiss Govern- 
ment is carried out by the Federal Council of seven members, elected 
by the National Assembly for three years at the commencement of its 
own term of office, while not more than one member may be chosen from 
any Canton. Each year a member of the Council is elected by the 
Assembly as President: he may not be re-elected immediately, but 
continues to be a member of the Council and Government. Such a form 
of government may with advantage be adopted in a country like 
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Yugoslavia under a federal constitution, as a safeguard both against 
dictatorship and against the undue predominance of any onë partner 
in the Federation. The Swiss Legislative Chamber is elected under a 
system of proportional representation which was adopted in 1919, after 
a referendum, as a part of the constitution, and this ensures that its 
membership broadly corresponds to the actual sttength of the different 
parties in the country. If the parliaments to be elected in the various 
liberated countries are fairly to represent the community as a whole, no 
greater guarantee of justice can be found than an electoral system 
based on this principle. 

It is worthy of note that such a system, under slightly different forms, 
has been adopted in all the continental European countries in which 
parliamentary’ government has proved most successful, in Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and, before Hitler’s invasion, 
in Czechoslovakia. It has enabled Sweden to maintain a stable govern- 
ment formed from more than one party and to hold two elections during 
the course of the war, while recently (March 1945) Finland has elected 
a new parliament under P.R. which has faithfully reflected the change 
of public opinion, by a decrease in the social democratic party whose 
previous leader had been committed to alliance with Germany, and an 
increase in the communist party, while not destroying the representa- 
tion of other parties. A reconstruction of the Finnish Government has 
ensued in harmony with the constitution of the new Diet. The com- 
munists formed a part of the Democratic Union, whose representation 
rose from four to fifty, becoming the second largest party in a legislature 
of 200 members. Finland has had proportional representation since 
r906. It has withstood the strain of exceptionally difficult conditions. 

Is there not reason to hope that a proportional system of representa- 
tion in Greece and Poland may facilitate a formation of governments 
“broadly representative of all democratic elements ” to which the 
Crimea Conference looked forward? The Polish constitution of 1921 
provided for elections to the Seym to be on the basis of proportional 
representation. This was set aside by the constitutional revolution 
carried out by Marshal Pilsudski in favour of a Chamber formed on a 
corporative model. The London Polish Government have accepted the 
view that the Pilsudski constitution should ultimately be remodelled. 
The Lublin Committee, before assuming the position of provisional 
government of Poland, demanded the restoration of the constitution 
of 1921. May there not be general agreement that the elections should 
take place in accordance with the principle of proportional representa- 
tion as provided in that constitution, thus ensuring that the membership 
of the legislature shall correspond to the actual position of the different 
parties in the country ? 

The position in the case of Greece makes an even stronger claim for 
this method of election, for, although in her troubled political history 
Greece has oscillated between different electoral systems, the last 
elections, in 1936, were held on the basis of proportional representation. 
The Parliament thus elected was displaced by the unconstitutional 
dictatorship of Metaxas : it would be reasonable to take up the threads 
of democratic government by reverting to the system which he 
overthrew. The very bitterness of party divisions in Greece makes 
such a solution the more urgent. It would prevent any unscrupulous 
use of power by a single party or individual in order to capture a far 
larger number of seats in the legislature than the number of actual 
supporters warranted. It would remove the just grievance of some 
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large party which under another electoral system might be wholly or 
most imperfectly represented in parliament. Once before at a time of 
great party strife in Greece the introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation had most encouraging results, After a period of acute division 
in Greece a system of proportional representation was adopted in 1926, 
followed by orderly elections. The Times wrote (November 7th, 1926) 
of these: “ To-day’s election has been marked by perfect quiet both 
` in Athens and the Piræus, and no untoward incidents have’ been 
reported from the provinces”; while the Manchester Guardian 
correspondent reported: “ The elections have been carried‘out to-day 
with ynprecedented order and extreme quiet. A remarkable percentage 
of the voters are polling ” (November 8th, 1926). There was a majority 
for no one party, and what was known as the Ecumenical Government 
came into office, consisting of twelve members, representing five parties. 
In the following year The Times correspondent (October rath, 1927) 
` described the many achievements of that government, although it was 
“ a coalition of parties which, for the past decade, had been divided by 
a white-hot hatred.” “ The party leaders forming the government,” he 
continued, “ have risen superior to all party feelings and have worked 
with great patriotism to stem the downhill rush which bade fair to lead ' 
the country to the abyss. The leaders perhaps have scarcely realised 
the power which popular support has given them.” What was achieved 
in 1926 should be possible again in 1945. 

The largest possible measure of co-operation is needed to-day if the 
deep wounds of Europe are to be healed. The political foundation for 
such co-operation must surely be fair play between the different parties 
which can be best achieved under a just electoral system. It is true 
that no political machinery by itself can give security for good govern- 
ment. It cannot get rid of corruption though it may make it more 
difficult. The experience of New York in this matter is encouraging. 
It cannot produce concord if the willingness to work together is not 
there. But that is no reason why we should undervalue the importance 
of seeking to secure the best form of representative government, so that 
every citizen shall have the fullest opportunity of taking an effective part 
in the development of his country’s political life. Greece and Poland 
and Yugoslavia, after the suffering and impoverishment brought upon 
them by the war and by the German occupation, must look forward 
to long years of patient y work, calling for sacrifice and co-operation on 
the part of all their citizens. Will not this result be most readily 
achieved and most steadily maintained under an electoral system which 
does not suppress or fail to give adequate expression to the convictions 
of any considerable section of the people, but makes national unity 
possible without loss to freedom? The peace of Europe depends not 
merely on harmonious relations between the different states, but 
ultimately also on peace within those states. Algernon Sidney’s noble 
words are true of the inner life of a nation as of the relation of state 
with state: “ There can be no peace where there is no justice.” 

E T. Epmunp HARVEY. 


a 


GERMANISM AND HUMANISM. 


N uncanny silence broods over Central Europe. Sixty million 
Germans—or as many as are left after the final count and the 
frontier corrections—will look in dry-eyed despair at the ruins 

of their once fair and prosperous lands. Many more, after the heat of 
the battle has gone, will bitterly feel the loss of countless treasures 
which never belonged to any one country in particular, but to humanity. 
Picture-books will recall Warsaw and Caen, the City of London, 
Cologne and Miinster, Bremen and Hildesheim, Frankfort and Wiirz- 
burg, the masterpieces of Peter Vischer, Veit Stoss, Fischer von Erlach, 
and many more. For that will be all that is left. 

German achievements in the past will form a strange contrast to the 
books and pictures of concentration camps, gas and torture chambers, 
and the thousand and one horrors of National Socialism. Only now do 
they seem to be fully realised by a world which was all too inclined to 
divert its eyes from such “ atrocity propaganda ” when informed of it 
by truthful victims and witnesses between 1933 and 1939. The habit of 
over-simplification now explains them by a strain of inherent cruelty 
and sadism in the character of the German “ race ’—thereby uncon- 
sciously accepting the Nazis’ pseudo-scientific doctrine—and by 
endowing that fictitious barrier between human beings, an often-changed 
border-line on a map, with the power of immuring separate groups of 
humanity totally different from eath other. That explanation is un- 
satisfactory and insufficient. Apart from the hosts of Jews who formed 
the bulk of Hitler’s and Himmler’s earliest victims, too many Germans 
of precisely the same “breed” as their tormentors have suffered 
torture and death under circumstances outstripping the history of 
Tamerlane or other Asiatic despots ; too many of them have chosen 
exile as soon as they realised what Nazi rule meant, or have tried, 
however unsuccessfully against Himmler’s organised ‘stranglehold, to 
fight this plague underground, risking their lives every hour for over 
twelve years. 

There must be another explanation. It may be that of Nazidom’s 
most fearful, most bewildering accomplishment: the creation of 
another, a completely isolated and self-contained plane of mind and 
soul; a higher one according to their own, an immeasurably lower one 
according to the notions of the rest of humanity. Human language, 
the expression of mind and soul, reveals that ; for that alone explains 
the repellent perversion of the vocabulary of language—with all its 
national variations previously presumed translatable and therefore 
universal—for expressing totally different, frequently diametrically 
‘opposite, notions. The Nazis use “ justice,” “liberty,” “ charity,” 
“ progress,” “ equality,” “ cleanliness,” or even “God Almighty ” 
with a meaning as far removed from the established one as if they spoke 
the language of another planet. “ Humanity,” for them, is not a broad 
stream of life flowing on an equal if slowly rising level through history, 
but a pyramid with the “ Herrenvolk ” on top and Hitler as its 
pinnacle. “ Honour ” is not a spark of the divine, directing thought and 
action as symbolised by King Arthur’s Round Table, but an abject 
obedience to men with more stripes even if they order the most disgust- 
ing and dishonourable acts. Neither “love,” nor “ Europe,” nor 
“world,” neither “ religion ” nor “ education,” neither “ truth ” nor 
“ treaty,” let alone verbs like “ to pray,” “ to serve,” or “ to teach ” 
mean, in the mouth of the 100 per cent. Nazi, anything like what we 
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understand them to mean. The Hitler slogan “ Right is what benefits 
the nation ” is perhaps one of the most striking because best known, 
but in fact merely one among thousands of perverted notions most of 
which dug themselves into the brains of post-1933 Germany without 
the people’s being aware of this sacrilege committed against its most 
precious inheritance, the language of Walther von der Vogelweide, 
Hutten, Luther, and Goethe. 

Apart from this systematic misuse of language and thereby of 
thought, there is another phenomenon pointing towards a separate and 
entirely isolated plane of the neo-pagan German mind and soul: the 
spread of pyromania. From the Reichstag fire, the public burning of 
“ heretical ” books, which shed a sinister light upon the beginning of 
Hitler’s era, through the solstice fires and fanals, the mysterious nightly 
ceremonies of S.S. initiation, to the fire raids on Warsaw, Rotterdam, 
Belgrade, London and Coventry, the pyres and stakes of the concen- 
tration camps, the giant ovens and incinerators for victims, dead and 
living, this Satanic craving for fire reveals itself. The very swastika 
banner, in its usual vertical display in a row of huge, slender, red 
tongues, symbolises the flame, and Goebbels’s propaganda vocabulary 
literally teems with “ flaming wrath,” “ flames of resistance,” “ fires 
of our faith.” It is difficult to explain this queer pyromania, except 
perhaps by going back to Julius Cesar with his statement that the 
Germans reckon only with such divinities as they can see and draw 
benefit from, such as Sun, Moon, and Fire. ' Subconsciously, for this 
new religion of Blood and Soil, it may have been part of its fight against 
the Gospel, to replace the transcendental notion of spirit by the tangible 
one of fire—merely another step back into humanity’s dark age. 

The Word profaned, and the fire worshipped: perhaps that brings 
us nearer to an explanation of acts of bestiality towards other human 


beings of whatever nationality, racial descent, political ‘or religious - 


persuasion. For they can be explained only with that premise : that the 
perpetrators of such sub-human deeds (I apologise to tiger and vulture 
for having called them “ bestial ’’) are living in a world inaccessible to 
the minds and souls of other human beings; a world where right is 
wrong, and wrong is supreme right ; the world of a collective, utilitarian 
deity called—wrongly, let us hope—Germany, and personified by a 
maniacal monster deified by itself and by a host of criminal profiteers, 
more appalling than Elagabalus or Nero. Medical knowledge, inclusive 
of the disputed Freudian theories of psycho-analysis, is not advanced 
far enough yet to explain a contagious or otherwise epidemic form of 
insanity ; history tries to rationalise such manifestations as Flagellant- 
ism, the frenzy of the Anabaptist “ Kingdom,” the death, by sheer 
wishing, of hopeless aboriginal tribes. Yet every one of our bewildered 
war correspondents’ reports from Buchenwald, Belsen, Gardelegen, and 
elsewhere contributes towards a hypothesis which everyone would 
cherish who believes in humanity as one, and as comprising a spark of 
the divine; everyone who has lived among “ good ” Germans for a 
lifetime ; the hypothesis of a mass-insanity, brought about in Germany 
(and to a minor degree in many other “ contaminated ” countries) not 
merely by history, militarism, Prussianism, Nazi teachings and brutally 
enforced discipline, but by the spreading of a particular infection as 
physical as the Alpha ray or the invisible virus. 

With that supposition, Nazi mentality and behaviour appear as 
something more and more frightful than a mere result of the old 
Prussian “ Feldwebel ” gone wild after two centuries of hammering 
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with the stick of Frederick William I and brow-beating with the 
scientific apparatus of “ discipline.” It appears as an adverse reaction 
upon humanism, in its moral, scientific and philosophical form. It thus 
conveys to us a stern warning as to the depth to which humanity can 
and will abase itself under certain conditions ; conditions of insane or 
satanic leadership, perverted teachings and isolation from the free flow 
of human thought and expression, such as, in this combination, 
fortunately prevailed only for a time, and only in Germany and her 
satellite countries, but which, theoretically, might occur elsewhere as 
well. It reveals the desperate results of a cynical materialism, artfully 
concealed by a cloak of garish mysticism and self-adulation ; and it 
calls not merely for long-lasting and ruthless repression but for a great 
and persisting missionary work. It would be only fair to include among 
its pioneers those thousands, possibly millions of Germans from every 
stratum of the population who have suffered ignominy, torture, or 
death in resisting Nazi rule and, thereby, not only made necessary and 
evident the whole huge Gestapo, S.S., concentration camp, and murder 
machinery of a régime of despotism, but preserved intact the web of 
humanism as covering the whole of humanity. 

They, if anyone, speak for the submission of a temporary, mental and 
moral disease, possible at least theoretically under a rare concatenation 
of circumstances not in Germany only, though historical and geogra- 
phical conditions made her a pars minoris reststentt@ for that affliction. 
They speak from the grave, from prisons and prison camps, from exile, 
from books, from the sad eyes of their orphaned children, found as 
withered, starved skeletons by their Allied liberators. On their behalf 
many of the ignorant and politically besotted average Germans might 
be forgiven whose acquaintance with facts and events seems all too 
overrated in countries with a free press, radio, and exchange of political 
opinion. For a very few of them only were able, e.g., to listen to the 
B.B.C., since from 1934 the Nazis had provided them with “ Volks- 
empfaenger ’—popular receiving sets—at a price equivalent to about 
£4, taking German stations only, and ever since 1935 had forced, under 
severe and secret orders, all radio producers and repairers to exploit 
every overhauling or repair case for alterations so as to frustrate the 
reception of foreign stations, even with previously far-reaching sets. 
Thus only clever technicians or daring underground workers were 
permanently enabled to hear and to spread such facts as wére concealed 
or distorted by Goebbels’s own lying machine. They and the martyrs 
of their and our cause form the other ‘extreme of the German people as 
a whole, the antidote to that part of it which, as Gestapo, Death’s Head 
camp guards, S.S. and so forth, fanaticised, perverted, and brutalised 
by a scientific dehumanisation, committed the misdeeds now witnessed 
by a shuddering world and about to be punished without delay or 
compunction. 

For their having arisen, and been in power over other human beings, 
in the twentieth century, in the days of the world-wide link-up by 
wireless and aeroplane, by press and cinema, in the days of international 
law and organisation, is a blot not only on Germany’s escutcheon but on 
that of the world. It is a case for education (re-education in Germany, 
and self-education in many other countries which neglected their holy 
mission while it was still time) to prevent not merely a resurrection of 
dangerous and tempting military power but of moral and mental 
conditions forming the breeding-ground for another mass-infection. 

In Hitler’s case Ate—on the lines of Sophocles’ Scholion—acted as 
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the deity who “ first demented him whom she wished to destroy.” But 
hundreds of millions of other people suffered thereby, the Germans who 
had acclaimed that Frankenstein monster last, but most of all; and 
we may well ask ourselves whether this scourge, with its widely 
graduated scale of chastisement, was not a warning and a retribution 
for our lack of true humanism ; for our persistent efforts at deflecting 
the endless benefits science secured from nature on to our own mills, 
on to this and that group or national wheel, instead of increasing their 
stream a hundredfold by directing it into the current of our common 
humanity. “ Germanism ” such as we now see it revealed in the ugliest 
chapter of its short Nazi history is the antithesis of Humanism. We, 
all of us, have ee to learn the full meaning of the latter. 
EDGAR STERN: RUBARTH. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
VOLTAIRE. 


IV.—THE AFTERMATH. 


HE third volume of the correspondence covers the last twenty- 
` l five years of the life of Voltaire. The two men had learned to 

know each other only too well and it was as clear to themselves 
as to everyone else that they were best apart. Voltaire’s sentiments 
were a blend of admiration and fear, Frederick’s a mixture of admira- 
tion and contempt. Of affection on either side there was not the 
slightest trace. Despite his promises the incorrigible offender published 
new editions of Doctor Akaksa, even more virulent than the first. 
Mauperttlis, who had brought it on himself, collapsed, left Berlin, 
made no reply to his merciless enemy, and died in Switzerland a few 
years later. 

“ Voltaire is the most malevolent madman I ever met,” wrote the 
angry monarch to Darget, “he is only good to read. You cannot 
imagine all his duplicities, knaveries and infamies here. I am disgusted 
that so much wit and learning do not make people better. I took 
the side of Maupertuis because he is a thoroughly decent fellow and ' 
because Voltaire tried to ruin him. A little too much amour-propre 
made him too vulnerable to the attacks of a monkey who deserved 
contempt after his whipping.” 

Frederick’s first letter after the departure of his guest, dated April 
rgth, 1753, was written with a pen of gall. “ I was told of your plan to 
go to Leipzig in order to launch new insults against the human race. 
You should know better than anyone that I do not revenge myself for 
abuse. I see the evil deed and I pity those who are base enough to com- 
mit it. I laugh at your impotent wrath. I know not whether you regret 
Potsdam; to judge by your impatience you must have had good 
reasons to be gone. I will not examine them and I appeal to your 
conscience, if you have one. Confess that you were born to be the 
Prime Minister of Cesar Borgia. For myself, who am only a good 
German and am not ashamed of the reputation for candour attaching 
to this nation, I do not write to you with my own hand, because I am 
not skilful enough to compose a letter which might not be misused. 
You possess the art of amending dates and transposing events according 
to taste, and you correct phrases to fit your purpose. All your great 
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talents, which I know so well, compel me to be cautious, and you will 
not be surprised if by the hand of my secretary I commend you to 
God’s keeping when you are abandoned by men.” A postscript ironi- 
cally authorising publication contained a warning against manipulation 
since the original text had been verified in legal form. 

This stinging letter was crossed by one from Gotha written in Vol- 
taire’s most self-righteous vein. “ I have always told you the truth and 
I always will. I shall always be tenderly devoted to you. I have never 
failed you and I never will. I will return to your feet in October. My 
heart is still yours. You know the enthusiasm which led me to you and 
will lead me again. When I begged you not to attach me by pensions 
you know that it was because I preferred your person to your benefac- 
tions. You ordered me to receive them, but the sole attraction will 
always be yourself. I swear to you between the hands of the Margravine 
of Beireuth, whom I am begging to forward this letter, that I shall 
carry to the tomb the sentiments which led me to your feet when I 
quitted everything I held most dear and when you vowed to me eternal 
friendship.” Such assurances of lifelong devotion excited nothing but 
derision. “ Our rascal of a poet,” wrote the King to Wilhelmina, “ is 
still at Gotha where he is trying to hook the Duchess. If he stays there 
long his tricks will soon be his undoing. It is not the authors’ quarrel 
that I mind, for that was a small matter. It is the ferocity with which 
he persecutes Maupertuis, it is his abominable character, his falsities, 
his cheatings and all his naughtiness here which make me detest him. 
I never took him for a very honest man, but I thought at least that he 
would save appearances. After what has passed and all I have seen 
with my own eyes I thank my stars to have got rid of him, and he 
certainly will not catch me again.” His angry disgust overflowed into 
a poem classing him with an infamous poisoner at the Court of Louis 
XIV. 

Voltaire, des neuf sceurs lindigne favori, : 
Est enfin démasqué, détesté de Paris. 

On le brûle à Berlin, on le maudit 4 Rome, 

Si pour étre honoré du titre de grand homme 

Il suffit d'être fourbe et trompeur effronté, 

Avec la Brinvillers son nom sera cité. 


The peak of the quarrel was reached a few weeks later. Voltaire 
arrived in Frankfurt with Collini, his Italian secretary, on May 30th. 
Next day Freytag, the Prussian Resident in the Free City, acting on 
instructions from Berlin, entered his hotel to demand the Order, the 
Chamberlain’s key, and ‘above all the privately printed edition of 
Frederick’s poems of which there were only twelve copies. The depart- 
ing guest had been allowed to take the little volume, presented to him 
in happier times, but after the renewed attack on Maupertuis the King 
feared that his poetical effusions might reach the public without per- 
mission. The traveller promised to remain till his luggage arrived from 
Leipzig, and when the required articles were handed over a fortnight 
later he naturally expected tò proceed. Unfortunately, however, 
Freytag decided to detain the traveller pending further instructions, 
and two days later he frustrated an attempt to leave. This incident, 
which he interpreted as an insult to his sovereign, was reported to 
Berlin, and meanwhile, despite the arrival of permission to depart, the 
traveller was detained. The matter was complicated by the fact that 
Mme. Denis had joined her uncle and was compelled by Freytag to 
share his fate. A brief letter of June 26th contained a piteous appeal. 
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‘ Sire, if, as I fear, my letters have not reached you, deign at least to 
read this. Deign to consider the horrible position of a respectable 
woman who has nothing on her conscience and who has been treated 
withthe greatest violence and ignominy. What a fatal sequel to fifteen 
years of kindness! Sir, if I have erred, I beg a thousand pardons. I will 
forget Maupertuis. But in the name of your humanity save the life of a 
woman who has travelled two hundred.leagues to look after an unfor- 
tunate invalid, and do not let his terrible death be the price of her noble 
act. Pardon me, Sire, I beg you.” A highly coloured account of the 
ill-treatment of himself and his niece was despatched from Mainz after 
they had been allowed to leave. To Voltaire the King made no reply, 
but he informed Mme. Denis that the severity of his agent was un- 
authorised. Though the victims had every right to complain of the five 
weeks’ detention in a Free City over which the King of Prussia had no 
jurisdiction, Frederick was not seriously perturbed. Having given 
orders to retrieve the poems he had gone to Silesia and knew nothing of 
Freytag’s blunders till it was too late to intervene. “ Voltaire’s niece,” 
he wrote to Wilhelmina, “ makes him out to be so ill because I requested 
the return of the cross and his key and a book of poetry I had confided to 
him. He is acting—I know all about his maladies. Apart from some 
cramp in the stomach and a little skin trouble it is only a grimace.” 
After eight months of silence Voltaire wrote in March 1754 to dis- 
claim the authorship of a lampoon. He added that the cruel enemy 
who had caused the breach (Maupertnis) could not destroy his feelings 
of respect. Frederick replied in a long and conciliatory letter. “I 
never believed you were the author of these libels ; I know your style 
and thought too well. Even if you were I would gladly forgive you. 
You will remember that, when you came to say good-bye at Potsdam, I 
assured you I would forget everything if you promised to leave Mauper- 
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tuis alone. If you had kept that promise I should have been pleased to , 


see you back ; you would have passed your days tranquilly at my side, 

` and, in ceasing to fret yourself, you would have been happy. But your 
stay in Leipzig revived my memory of the traits I had wished to efface. 
I thought it wrong that, despite your promise, you continued to attack 
him, and despite my patronage of the Academy, you wished to cover it 
with the same ridicule as its President. Those are all my complaints, 
for as regards myself I have none to make. I shall always disapprove 
your attacks on him, but I shall none the less recognise your literary 
merit and admire your talent as I have always done. You honour 
humanity by your genius too much for me to be indifferent to your 
fortunes. I wish that you would drop these disputes and that, restored 
to yourself, you should be the delight of every company as of old.” 
Yet Frederick had had quite enough of his company. “‘ Would you 
believe,” he wrote to Darget in the spring of 1754, “ that Voltaire, after 
all the tricks he has played me, has made approaches with a view to 
return? Heaven preserve me! He is good to read but dangerous to 

‘meet. You will laugh, despite your low spirits, when I tell you that I 
received letters from Maupertuis and-Voltaire on the same day, both 
filled with recriminations. They take me for a drain-pipe into which 
they discharge all their filth. Thank heaven I have not such lively 
passions, else I should be at war all my life.” 

In August 1754 Voltaire despatched from his new home near Geneva 
the concluding volumes of his Annales de l Empire, the dullest of his 
books, but he had no intention of standing in a white sheet. “ It will 

“show you that my life is consecrated to work and truth. This life, 
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always retired and busy despite my maladies, and my conduct till death 
will prove to you that my character is not unworthy of the favours with 
which you honoured me during fifteen years. I appeal to the generosity 
of your heart not to fill my last days with bitterness. I beg you to 
remember that I forfeited my posts to have the honour of being with 
you and that I do not regret them; that I devoted my time and 
thoughts to you for three years ; that I gave up everything for you and 
never failed you. My niece, who has been rendered unhappy by you 
alone, assuredly without deserving it, and who consoles my old age, 
ought at least to be an object of your kindness and justice. She is still 
ill from the horrible treatment inflicted in your name. I feel sure that 
you will deign by a few kind words to make up for what is so contrary ` 
to your humanity and your glory. I implore you by my sincere respect 
for you. Deign to harken to your character even more than to the 


. prayer of a man who has always loved you for yourself, and who is 


unhappy only because he loved you sufficiently to sacrifice his country 
to you. I need nothing on earth but your favour. Believe that posterity, 
whose admiration you desire and deserve, will find nothing to blame in 
an act of humanity and justice. In truth, if you will recall my conduct 
during our long association, you will see how strange it is that you 
should be the cause of my unhappiness.” 

Every communication was now as carefully considered as a move at 
chess. Voltaire wrote letter after letter in the hope of eliciting a reply 
which he could show, but Frederick was not to be caught and replied 
in the third person through his secretary, the Abbé de Prades. Wilhel- 
mina, who chanced to meet Voltaire while travelling i in France in the 
autumn of 1754, was struck by the change. “ He wept when he saw me. 
He said that he adores you, that he was to blame, that he recognises his 
mistakes, that he is the unhappiest man in the world. His condition, 
his talk and his countenance aroused my pity. I reproached him for his 
conduct, but I had not the courage to rub itin.” A year later, in August 
1755, Voltaire accompanied the gift of a new drama with the stereotyped 
formulas of devotion, without, so far as we know, extracting a response. 
He told his friends that he had declined offers of restoration to favour, 
but no confirmation of this statement has come to light. That the King 
was in no melting mood is indicated by a letter to Keith in June 1756. 
“ I have not written to Voltaire, as you seem to think. The Abbé de 
Prades is charged with the correspondence. I know the madman and 
take care not to expose myself in the slightest degree.” Yet Frederick’s 
delight in his writings was undiminished. La Pucelle, which he knew in 
manuscript, appeared in 1755, the memorable poem on the Lisbon 
earthquake in 1756, Candide, the most characteristic and the most 
enduring of his works, in 1759. After all there was only one Voltaire in 
the world. 

On the outbreak of the Seven Years War, though France and 
Prussia were now enemies, the King resumed the practice of writing 
with his own hand. In September 1757, after the catastrophe at Kolin, 
he describes his sorry plight. “ If fortune turns her back on me and I 
am crushed, my fall will not merely furnish you with a good theme for 
a tragedy. This fatal event will add to the catalogue of the wickedness 
and perfidy of the class of men and women who govern the civilised 
peoples of Europe in a century in which a private citizen would be 
broken on the wheel for having done the hundredth part of the evil 
which ministers commit with impunity. I should say too much if I let 
myself go. Adieu! You shall soon have news of me, good or bad.” 
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The old signature Federic reappears, and a postscript adds a couplet 
from Mérope: 

Quant on a tout perdu, quand on n’a plus d’espoir, 

La vie est un oppobre et la mort un devoir. 

Voltaire was delighted and replied with a long letter of homage and 
consolation. ‘‘ With the valour of Charles XII and a better brain you 
have more enemies to confront than he. Your reputation will be 
greater, for you have won as many victories over better-trained foes 
- and you have conferred benefits on your subjects in reviving the arts, 
planting settlements, embellishing cities. I do not mention other 
talents which would have sufficed to immortalise your name. Your 
greatest enemies cannot rob you of these merits ; your glory is secure. 


Even if fortune frowns you will always have enough territory to ensure - 


an outstanding position in Europe. The Great Elector was not the less 
respected for ceding some of his conquests.” Suicide, he added, would 
not be approved. “ Your adherents would condemn it and your 
enemies would triumph. Think of the insults which the bigots would 
heap on your memory. But happily we are very far from seeing you 
reduced to such extremities, and I have high hopes of your courage and 
resource. It will be a consolation for me on my deathbed to leave 
behind me a philosopher King.” Like most other onlookers the writer 
expected the downfall of Prussia, but he regarded the talk of suicide as 
a pose. 

The snilitary situation now changed with dramatic rapidity. “ Sire,” 
wrote Voltaire on receiving the news of Rossbach, “ I must fulfil my 
duty as a citizen, and also the dictates of a heart ever attached to Your 
Majesty, to be grieved by the misfortune of the French and to applaud 
your admirable actions, to pity the vanquished and to congratulate 
you. I am no prophet, but I predict your happiness since it is so well 
deserved.” After a second triumph at Lenthen a month later Frederick 
wrote from Breslau in January 1758 to thank his old comrade for his 
interest in a campaign where all seemed lost. “ Live happy and tran- 
quil at Geneva ; that is all that matters. And hope that the high heroic 
fever of Europe is soon cured, that the triumvirate (Austria, France and 
Russia) collapses, and that the tyrants may not impose on the world 
the chains they are preparing. Oh Austrians! Your ambition, your 
desire for domination, will soon raise up other enemies, and the liberties 
of Germany and Europe will never lack defenders.” The next letter gaily 
encouraged Voltaire to bite the mischievous politicians if a tooth 
remained in his head. The Duchess of Gotha, who was on excellent 
terms with both, wrote to express her pleasure at the reconciliation. 
“ I am not surprised that the King of Prussia has resumed correspon- 
dence, for he told me here that he had a soft place for youi in his hea 

The autumn of 1758 proved as critical as that of 1757. “ I am much” 
obliged to the hermit of Les Délices,” wrote Frederick in October after 
the butchery at Zorndorf, “for his interest in the adventures of the 
Don Quixote of the north. This Don Quixote lives the life of a travelling 
comedian, playing now in one theatre, now in another, sometimes 
hissed, sometimes applauded. His last piece was the Thébatde [Racine’s 
tragedy in which all the protagonists die] ; there was scarcely anyone 
left to snuff the candles. I know not how it will all work out, but I 
belieye with our good Epicureans that the onlookers have the best of it. 
Though I am on the move I hear of events in the republic of letters, and 
this prattle says nothing of what you are doing. I feel inclined to 
exclaim: Tu dors, Brutus! For three years there have been no new 
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. editions of your works. What are you doing? If you have written 
something please forward it. Meanwhile I wish you the tranquillity 
and repose which I lack.” , 

At the close of 1758 Frederick turned to Voltaire for a tribute to 
Wilhelmina. ‘‘ Never forget her and summon all your forces to raise a 
monument in her honour. You have only to do her justice. Without 
departing from the truth you will find excellent material.” When the 
poet responded with a few eloquent stanzas, the King explained that 
he wanted something for the public. ‘‘ All Europe must partake of my 
grief, though I must not share in the tribute. Everyone must know that 
she is worthy of immortality and it is for you to confer it.” He himself . 
had not sufficient imagination, his French was not good enough for 
good verses, and bad ones were detestable. Prose or verse would do 
equally well. “ Since you are the first man of your century I can only 
look to you.” He was pleased with the revised and enlarged version of 
the ode, declaring that it brought him the first consolation since his loss, 
“ Publish it and circulate it all over the world.” 

Though the correspondence seemed to have regained its old cordiality 
the past was unforgiven. The surrender of the Order Pour le Mérite and 
his Chamberlain’s key rankled in Voltaire’s bosom, as he frankly, 
informed the King. “ I confess that I am very rich, very independent, 
very happy,” he reported from Geneva in 1759. “ But you are lacking 
to my happiness, and I shall soon die without seeing you. You do not 
care, and I try to imitate you. “I love your verse, your prose, your 
intellect, your bold and firm philosophy. I have been unable to live 
without or with you. I do not speak to the King, to the hero; I speak 
to him who enchanted me, whom I have loved, and against whom I 
still have a grievance.” Letters to other friends show that he was on his 
guard, for political as well as personal reasons. “ The King sends me 
more verses than he has battalions and squadrons,” he complained. 
“ Dealings with him are a little dangerous now that he is an ally of the 
English ; he spares us as little with his pen as with his bayonets. He 
tries hard to recapture me. He is an exceptional man, very attractive 
at a distance.” “I do not love Luc [Frederick], far from it,” he wrote 
to another friend. ‘ I will never forgive him for his infamous treatment 
of my niece nor his audacity in writing me flatteries twice a month 
without reparation for his errors. I greatly desire his profound humilia- 
tion, the punishment of the sinner ; I am not sure if I desire his eternal 
damnation.” Frederick’s feelings were less unfriendly. ‘‘ Forthe sake of 
your genius I pardon all the annoyances of Berlin, all the libels of 
Leipzig, all the things you have said or published against me, which are 
strong, harsh and numerous, without retaining the least rancour. I 
know I idolised you when I thought you were neither troublesome nor 
malicious, but you have played me so many tricks. We will not speak 
of them; I have forgiven everything with a Christian spirit. After all 
you have brought me more pleasure than you have done me harm.” 

Frederick’s letters throughout the Seven Years War contain more 
politics than ever before or after. The tone is grim, for the burden of 
fighting half Europe was heavy to bear. His writings, he explained, 
were composed in the intervals between battles. “I utilise all my 
weapons against my enemies, like a’porcupine who defends itself at 
every point. I do not say they are all good, -but one must employ all 
one’s faculties. In this conflict all the rules of fair play and decency are 
forgotten. The most civilised nations fight like wild beasts. I am 
ashamed for humanity and I blush for my century. Let us be frank: 
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the arts and philosophy are the property of the few. The great mass of 
the people and the common herd of the nobility remain what nature 
made them, namely evil animals. Do you imagine that I enjoy this 
dog’s life, witnessing and ordering the butchery of unknown people, 
losing friends and acquaintances every day, exposing my reputation to _ 
' the caprice of chance, passing the whole year in anxiety, for ever risking 
life and fortune? Despite the schools of philosophy man will remain 
the wickedest of animals ; superstition, self-interest, vengeance, trea- 
son, ingratitude, will always produce bloody and tragic scenes, for the 
passions rule us, scarcely ever reason. There were and always will be 
- wars, lawsuits, devastations, plagues, earthquakes, bankruptcies. 
Those are the themes of history. I suppose it.is necessary. Pangloss 
will explain it to you. I, who have not the honour to be a doctor, 
confess my ignorance. Yet it seems to me that if a beneficent being had 
-made the universe he would have made us happier than we are.’ 
After the shattering blow at Kunersdorf, Voltaire, like most other 
people! expected his old patron to collapse. “ I believe he is in a very 
tight place,” he wrote to Mme. du Deffand on September 15th, 1759. 
“ Unless a miracle occurs he will be an example of the evils of ambition ; 
if he succumbs he will not be able to put it down to the French.” The 
old warhorse, however, had no thought of surrender. ‘‘ My position,” 
he wrote on September 22nd, “ is not so desperate as my enemies think. 
. I shall finish my campaign well. I gm not disheartened; but I realise 
-~ that peace is necessary. All I can say is that I have honour enough for 
ten, and that, whatever my plight, I am incapable of any action 
unworthy of a valiant knight, though that is a trifle to infamous 
politicians with a huckster mentality. To make peace there are two 
indispensable conditions: first to act in union with my faithful allies, 
secondly that it be honourable and glorious. You see I have only 
honour left and I will keep it at the price of my blood. If they want 
peace let them propose nothing contrary to the delicacy of my feelings. 
I am in the whirlpool of military operations, like an unlucky player who 
stands up to fortune. More than once I have compelled it to return to 

‘me like a flighty mistress. I have to deal with such fools that I am 
bound to triumph over them, but I am not worrying about what Sa 
sacrée Majesté le Hasard decides. So far my conscience is clear as ' 
regards my misfortunes. I ask nothing better than peace, but not a 
peace of humiliation. After having waged war successfully against all 
Europe it would be a disgrace to lose by a stroke of the pen what I have 
preserved by the sword. If I were a private citizen I would yield 
anything for peace, but one must think of one’s station.” This declara- 
tion, like all other letters touching on politics, was forwarded to 
Choiseul, the Foreign Minister of Louis XV. 

Though Voltaire never told his royal correspondent how meanly he 
thought of his verses, he spoke his mind on the old quarrels with 
notable frankness. Taking as his text one of the King’s many reproaches 
for the vendetta against Maupertuis, he retaliated sharply in a letter in 
April 1760. “ I think only of death; and my hour approaches, but do 
not sadden it with unjust accusations. You have done me enough 
harm; you have compromised me irrevocably with the King of 
France; you have caused me to lose my posts and pensions; you 
maltreated me at Frankfurt, myself and an innocent and respected 
woman who was dragged in the mud and imprisoned ; and then, in 
honouring me with your letters, you spoil the sweetness of this con- 
solation by bitter reproofs. The worst result of your writings is to make 
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the enemies of philosophy throughout Europe say: ‘ Philosophers 
cannot live in peace or live together. Here is a King who does not believe 
in Jesus Christ. He summons to his Court a man who also does not 
believe and maltreats him. There.is no humanity in these pretended 
philosophers, and God makes them punish one another.’ That.is what 
people say and write on all sides; while the fanatics are united the 
philosophers are divided and unhappy. While at the Court of Ver- 
sailles and elsewhere I am accused of encouraging you to write against 
the Christian religion, you reproach me and add this triumph to the 
insults of the fanatics. It makes me sick of the world, but happily I 
live in retirement on my domains. I shall bless the day when death 
brings my sufferings to an end, sufferings above all inflicted by you ; 
but I shall wish you happiness which in your position is perhaps 
beyond your grasp and which philosophy alone can procure in your 
stormy life. Pardon an old man whose days are numbered the utterance 
of these truths. He speaks more frankly because he is convinced that 
his own failings are infinitely greater than yours.” 

Frederick’s reply was a blend of confession and severity. “ I know I 
have failings, great failings. I assure you I do not spare myself. But 
this task would be more fruitful if I were not exposed to such buffetings 
and agitations. I will not reopen the past. Your offences against me 
are grave. No philosopher would have tolerated your conduct. I have 
forgotten everything and I wish tq forget everything, but if you had not 
been dealing with a madman in love with your genius you would not 
have escaped so easily. Understand that I will not listen to anything 
more about this niece who bores me and who has less merit than her 
uncle to cover her failings. We talk of Moliére’s maid, but no one will 
remember the niece of Voltaire. Adieu! live peacefully in your retreat, 
and do not speak of dying. You are only sixty-two [Voltaire was 
sixty-six], and your soul is still full of the fire which sustains the flesh. 
You will bury me and compose a malicious couplet on my tomb. I 
shall not mind and I give you absolution in advance.” Despite the 
milder tone of the correspondence the King’s judgment of the man was 
unchanged, “ Whenever Voltaire’s name is mentioned,” reported the 
British Ambassador, “ he says he has the worst heart and is the greatest 
rascal alive.” 

Frederick’s letter of October 31st, 1760, reflects the deepening gloom. 
The Russians and Austrians had occupied Berlin, and there were two 
more months ahead of the most arduous of his campaigns. His health 
and spirits were declining, and his description of mankind would have 
won the approval of Hobbes. “ Your zeal burns against the Jesuits 
and superstitions. You are quite right to combat error, but do you 
believe the world will change? The human spirit is weak. More than 
three-quarters of mankind are made to be slaves of the most absurd 
fanaticism. The fear of the devil and hell bewitches them, and they 
detest the sage who wishes to enlighten them. The majority of our 
species is stupid and evil. I search in vain for the image of God of which 
the theologians speak. Every one has a wild beast in him and few know 
how to chain it up. Most give way to it when they are not restrained by 
the fear of the law. Perhaps you think me too much of a misanthrope. 
I am ill, I suffer, and I have to deal with half a dozen rogues of both 
sexes who would upset a Socrates or an Antoninus. You are lucky to be 
able to follow Candide’s advice to cultivate your garden. Not everyone 
can follow suit. The ox must plough, the nightingale sing, the dolphin 
swim, and I make war. The more I ply this trade the more I feel that 
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fortune plays the chief part. I do not think it will be long. My health is 
failing’ visibly. I shall soon be conversing with Virgil about the Hen- 
riade, descending into the region where worries, pleasures and hopes do 
not follow us, where your genius and that of a servant are reduced to 
the same level, in a word where we return to the state of things before 
we were born. Perhaps you will soon be amusing yourself with my 
epitaph.- You will say that I loved good verses, and made bad ones ; 

that I was not so stupid that I did not recognise your talents. Adieu! 
Live happily, and say a little Benedicite for poor philosophers in purga- 
tory.” In February 1761 Voltaire confided to his friend the Duchess of 
Gotha that he no longer wrote to Frederick, adding severely “ Je 
renonce à lui.” We have only one short letter from the King during 
that year, closing with the words : “ Pray for a Don Quixote who has to 
wage war without ceasing and without hope of repose so long as the fury 
of his enemies pursues me.” Voltaire was never inclined to shed tears 
over the misfortunes of the King of Prussia, least of all during the Seven 
Years War in which his sympathies were entirely on the side of France. 

G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


THE DUTCH AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


Tri liberation of Holland did not bring with it the final blows 

which many of us had feared. No battles were fought in her 

urbanised West, and the Germans did not carry out all the 
. destructions of monuments and economic equipment for which they 
made preparations at one time. Even so, the situation is appalling, and 
the effects of prolonged semi-starvation will make themselves felt for 
many years to come. 

Careful students of conditions on the Continent have been shocked | 
at the light-heartedness with which some casual British observers drew 
conclusions from their chance experiences at the time of the liberation 
of France, Belgium and Southern Holland. At Maastricht, we were 
told, the food situation was excellent; had not some ‘visitors been 
entertained to a five-course dinner? An English friend who took my 
greetings to my aged parents in liberated Holland was amazed when 
they produced a bottle of Burgundy. They did not tell him that it 
was their last, carefully hoarded for just such an occasion. Nor did 
the callers at Maastricht hear of the scraping together and of the sacri- 
ficing of almost sacred treasures for the purpose of celebrating the 
arrival of the first liberators. “ They gave us just an ordinary tea ; 
genuine tea, not ersatz, and fresh cake,” said an English friend who 
called on a Dutch family he used to visit before the war. Again, he 
was ,unaware of the fact that he had taken part in the ceremonial 
consumption of the ounce of tea laid aside for the first visitor from * 
Free Europe. 

“ Are we going to meet with difficulties such as arose m Greece, 
such as threatened to develop in Belgium ? ” I asked one of the leaders 
of our underground movement who was on a visit to England. “ It 
will be a matter of calories,” he replied. “‘Even the most unruly 
elements in the big cities of the Province of Holland will keep quiet if 
food is distributed at once.” The most encouraging aspect of the 
situation is the immense vitality and power of recovery of the Dutch 
people. Already drowned and suffering Walcheren is humming with 
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activity. Plans are being prepared, and a beginning is being made 
with carrying them out, for the reclamation of the flooded land. The 
_Dutch are so used to coping with their environment that even the 
direst personal distress cannot stifle the engineering instincts which 
have become second nature with them. But without dredgers and other 
apparatus, without the chemicals indispensable for the rehabilitation 
of land poisoned by sea-water, little can be.attempted. These require- 
ments must be obtained abroad, and foreign currency is needed to 
buy them. Like the English at the height of their peril, the Dutch 
are saying: “ Give us the tools and we shall finish the job!” Food, 
and the tools for reconstruction and employment—provided these be 
forthcoming, there will be no chaos in Holland. 

In one respect my country has been singularly fortunate. Few, 
if any, of the countries that fell victims to Nazi aggression can point 
to a state-life as continuous, as free from questioning and hesitation, 
as Holland. The weirdest experiments were tried by the conquerors 
in total disregard of the restrictions imposed by the Hague Convention. 
But while Seyss-Inquart and his petty tyrants busied themselves, the 
Queen and her Government calmly continued to function in London, 
and the people of Holland recognised them as their legitimate authority 
and obeyed their instructions as far as was humanly possible. The 
pathetic instance of the King of the Belgians shows how wise Queen 
Wilhelmina was to leave her country in 1940. She came to England, 
carrying with her authority and legality. Her steadfastness and courage 
won the respect of the free world and the love and gratitude of her 
subjects, Republicanism, always a minority tendency in her kingdom, 
was dying out before the war. Now it has disappeared. The dynastic 
question will therefore not arise in post-war Holland. What will have 
to be envisaged, in the period of reconstruction, is the constitutional 
position of the Crown. Naturally, a lengthy period without parliament 
does not help to keep alive the special traditions that are more essential 
to the proper functioning of constitutionalism than the existence of a 
written fundamental law. There are those, in Holland, who wish to 
increase the power of the Crown, and they are to be found among some 
of the leaders of the underground movement, for which the Queen has 
shown an understandable and natural predilection. But if any one 
individual in Holland is capable of sensing the spirit of the Dutch 
people, it is Queen Wilhelmina, who unites a deep intuitiveness to a 
profound knowledge of the laws and history of her country. She would - 
never countenance a constitutional revision that did not meet with 
the approval of the majority of her subjects, and the solution of the 
constitutional problem may therefore be safely left to the early years 
of the period of liberation. 

The Government of Dr. Gerbrandy has provided another element 
of continuity and stability. The Prime Minister himself is a kindly 
man who is happiest in his family circle or with a few friends among 
his books. But on to this gentle tree is grafted the tough scion of 
Calvinist culture that enabled him to send harsh and necessary instruc- 
tions to his enslaved compatriots. He has the certitude that is born 
of absolute faith. Like the Calvinists of the sixteenth century, he 
has shown himself capable of leading into action a majority of non- 
Calvinists. The knowledge, experience and skill of the Dutch Foreign 
Minister, Mr. van Kleffens, joined to Dr. Gerbrandy’s determination, 
have secured for the Dutch Government a position of strength that 
_ transcerids Holland’s material possibilities, and that bears witness 
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` to the persistence of ethical factors in a world which, at first sight, looks 
like being run entirely on power principles. 

The Dutch Government in exile has. prepared a series of regulations 
for the period of transition which must needs precede the return of 
normal constitutional government in Holland. These regulations have 
been criticised by some of the free Dutch. The Dutch colony in London 
was sharply divided on the issue of representative institutions during 
the period of transition. Should the old parliament be convened, or 
should a new, interim, parliament be appointed? A third solution, 
that of ‘holding general elections immediately after total liberation, 
was excluded by mutual consent as being impracticable. The Second 
Chamber or lower house of the Dutch parliament is elected for four 
years, and the constitution provides no possibility of prolonging the 
life of parliament. The last election was held in 1937, which means 
that since 1941 the Chamber has had no legal existence. On the other 
hand, the Chamber ceased to meet after two years, and one might 
argue that it has therefore another two years to run. There is much 
to be said in favour of either solution. Either can be adopted by people 
who are innocent of neo-fascist tendencies or tyrannous intentions. 
The difference of opinion that has arisen on this subject betokens the 
survival of a healthy democratic spirit among the exiled Dutch. 
Unanimity on public issues is inconceivable among wholesome minds 
that have not been educated on a sipgle unalterable pattern. 

In working out its detailed plans, the Government of Dr. Gerbrandy 
chose the second alternative: the old Chamber is not to be convened. 
Several of its members have died, the whereabouts of a number is not 
known. To have announced that it would operate once more would 
have been an invitation to the Germans to lay hands upon every 
member who was in occupied territory. But the decision of the London 
Government is, obviously, subject to the approval of the Dutch nation. 
If, in the coming months, there were a strong demand for the convening 
of the old Chamber, no Government would have the power or the inclina- 
tion 'to ignore the popular wish. This applies to all the preparations 
that have been made in London. Several of these regulations have 
already been modified after consultation with the leaders of opinion 
in the liberated provinces. 

Wherever it expresses itself unmistakably, even before it can use 
the ballot box, public opinion will be the final arbiter in liberated 
- Holland. That there must be a period of transition no one doubts. 
The Dutch mind is tidy and circumspect: the thought of elections 
held before the register is in perfect order appears to it strangely 
unattractive. We may expect that upon the resignation of Dr. 
Gerbrandy, which will take place as soon as a national government 
‘can function in Holland, the Queen will entrust a prominent member 
of the resistance movement with the formation of a new cabinet. 
This cabinet will, no doubt, consist mainly of resisters. Will they be 
able to keep together’and to work the state machine till elections are 
held ?, I do not think so. Resistance is essentially negative; its 
experience is of action in abnormal circumstances. Will the energy 
and sense of devotion of the resisters overcome their lack of experience 
and the habits they have acquired ? Let thése who hold views upon 
the ability of the Irish efficiently to govern themselves attempt to 
answer this question, 
` The underground Press in occupied Holland paid much attention 
to the shape of the world to come. It is said that the resisters have a _ 
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common platform, progressive and inspired by a desire for social ° 
security and for a generally new dispensation. This is possible. But 
it is whispered that not all resisters are equally progressive, and that 
a modified version of authoritarianism fails to horrify some of them. 
Till conditions have become more normal it will be extremely difficult to 
know for certain what the resisters will stand for. We must guard, 
in particular, against the temptation to judge Holland above the big 
rivers by the standards of the territories that were liberated in 1944. 
A lively regionalism marks public life in Holland. Its provinces were 
sovereign states in the days of the Republic. They always lived a life 
of their own, rich in local colour and individualism. 

In all the uncertainty that still reigns, one estimate of the situation 
may be safely accepted. It is taken for granted by every informed 
observer that public opinion has moved very much to the left. It 
is also known that the years of suffering and humiliation brought about 
a pronounced growth of religious sentiment. This is in itself a novelty ; 
before the war the parties of the right were religious, those of the left 
at least non-confessional. A combination of religious sentiment and 
leftism implies the end of the pre-war party division. What-will be 
the new alignment ? There is talk of authoritative advice to the nation 
that it should group itself into two parties only, the conservatives and 
the progressives. But among free peoples party divisions correspond 
to realities. It does not matter, much whether these realities, in the 
case of Holland, are those of the stomach and the larder, or those of 
lifelong loyalties, or those of principle and reasoned conviction. 
Dutch life is going to settle down as it wishes, and not as it is told. 

G. J. RENER. 
; (Professor of Dutuh History tn the University of London.) 


FRANCE AND THE RHINELAND. 


TANDING on the terrace at Weissenthurm, which dominates 
Se Rhine Valley, in front of the obelisk “ erected by the French 

Army of Sambre-et-Meuse to its Commander-in-Chief, Hoche,” 
and gazing at the superb panorama unfolded before his view, 
Marshal Foch turned to General Mangin and remarked tritely 
enough: “ The Rhine is the real frontier of France. Why will not 
the politicians see it?’’ There was not a scrap of originality in 
Foch’s observation, any more than there was in General de Gaulle’s 
variant of it, made oracularly in the early days of the present year. 
It merely emphasised a truth which many shrewd men long before 
either of them had noticed, and which, indeed, had been the conscious 
or unconscious trend of French foreign policy for some centuries. 
Indifferent politician and superlative poet that he was, Victor Hugo, . 
for example, nearly a hundred years previous to Foch, on visiting 
the same spot in the moonlight, had concluded the meditations 
which he confided to his diary with the words: “ France must 
reoccupy the Rhine.” 

This same Rhineland is likely to prove the most vibrant and 
pulsating problem of our time. Once again it is the shuttlecock 
being tossed vigorously backwards and forwards in the game of 
international political battledore. The whole world—save Germany 
—appears to be agreed that the Rhineland must become the security- 
territory against another Prussian encroachment upon the sacred’ 
soil of France and so of Europe. But under what conditions and 
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in what circumstances and by whom is the occupation of that land 
of safety to be effected? History is replete with warnings as to 
the wrong way in which to set about accomplishing that task ; 
it is equally crammed with encouraging pointers as to the right 
course which should be pursued. Are the statesmen, now so avidly 
concerned to reap the real fruits of these last years of blood and 
tears, too purblind to read both the engaging and the bitter truths 
which the finger-posts of experience indicate ? 

No one pretends that the problem of Franco-Rhenish relations 
is either simple or new. Surprising as it may appear, Julius Cesar 
in his Commentaries had already limned it in. “ There is a grave 


danger for the Republic,” he wrote, “in permitting the Germans’ 


to get into the habit of crossing the Rhine and settling down in 
large numbers in Gaul. These rough and barbarian people would 
doubtless not fail, once Gaul was entirely in their possession, to assail 
the Roman province and Italy.” As a matter of historical accuracy 
the current of human tendencies ran in a contrary direction. They 
were not unwelcomed. French cultural influence on the Rhineland 


~ is of the most ancient date. That made the task of the statesmen 


who conducted the affairs of the Kings of France much more facile 
as progressively they aimed at the indirect penetration of the 
Rhenish territory rather than at its direct annexation. Richelieu 


in his time supported and subsidised the petty Rhenish princes, 


Electors and archbishops who enterfained a genuine admiration for, 
and tried to imitate all that was glittering and even tawdry in, the 
French aristocracy. Vergennes, the Foreign Minister of Louis XVI, 
based his Rhineland policy upon the elaborate programme that the 
master-mind of the reign of Louis XIII—one of the conscious creators 
of the idea of a vast French Colonial Empire—had devised in the 
latter part of the sixteenth and the early part of the seventeenth 
century. In this way there were established a collection of buffer 
statelets held loosely together by a community of ambitions and 
personal interests of French stimulation. Moreover these, with the 
support of French arms, were able usually to resist successfully the 
depredatory efforts of the Emperors of the Holy Roman Empire 
and of the Germanic nations to encroach upon both their position 
and their privileges. 

The influence of French culture, far from being transient or 
ephemeral, expressed itself successively in a variety of ways, all of 
them meritorious, so long as we subscribe to the doctrine that the 
supremest expression of beauty is in its impermanence. The Rhine- 
land princes all adored and aped the senseless profligacy and the 
superlative prodigality of Versailles. French artists, architects, 
designers were enlisted to repeat the masterpieces they had achieved. 
The disciple and brother-in-law of the great Mansard, Robert de 
Cotte, who had finished in the twilight of a day of blazing glory the 


_ chapel of Versailles, the dome of the Invalides and other artistic 


incidentals like the Bank of France, was expressly lent by his royal 
master, Louis XJV, to the aspiring renovators and reconstructeurs 
of the summer mansion of Joseph Clement of Bavaria, Archbishop 
Elector of Cologne, which ultimately, under Cotte’s expert craftsman- 
ship, became the principal building of the celebrated Bonn Univer- 
sity. Robert de Cotte, assisted by a whole bevy of French architects, 


“was also responsible for the design of the electoral castle of Bruhl 


(near Cologne), with its unique Louis Quinze rococo staircase, 
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whilst its attractive grounds were planned by Girard, the pupil of 
the great French garden-designer, André Le-Nétre, who, when 
Louis XIV offered him ennoblement and a coat-of-arms, replied : 
“ Coat-of-arms, Sire! I have already mine own: three snails 
crowned with a cabbage-leaf!’’ That perfect jewel of eighteenth- 
century French architecture, the Benrath Pavilion in Disseldorf, 
which afterwards became the royal palace of Prince Murat, the 
husband of Caroline Bonaparte, whom his brother-in-law Napoleon 
made Duke of Berg, owed its inception and execution to the Latin 
genius of Nicholas de Pigage. In Diisseldorf, too, one can still 
admire—or could do so before the present war—the magnificent 
gardens which Count Jacques Claude Beugnot, Murat’s Councillor, 
caused to be so artistically and elegantly laid out. 

No modern development has entirely eradicated this ancient and 
deep-rooted influence. The resplendent shadow of Napoleon still 
hovers over the Rhineland, where in many a bourgeois salon and in 
many a farmhouse portraits and busts of the great French Emperor 
retain a place of honour. Even aggressive Nazism has failed to 
suppress the traditional pride which causes the Rhinelander to 
expose conspicuously upon the walls of his dwelling the record of an 
officer’s commission or the brevet of the Legion of Honour won by 
some ancestor who served under the “ Little Corporal.” Napoleon 
' kept ever-green a special predilection for the Rhineland. He took 
Josephine there in 1804 and caused her to be entertained with 
splendid festivities. In 18xz he visited Bonn and made it a memor- 
able occasion. A year later, amid much rejoicing, notwithstanding 
that it was Marie Louise who accompanied him, he was accorded 
a warm welcome at Mayence, and a twelvemonth later still (18x3) 
at Coblenz. It was Napoleon who ordered and often himself 
planned the construction of some of the finest of the Rhineland roads. 
He built bridges, notably the one which links up Coblenz with 
Ehrenbreitstein. He presented the Mayence Museum with many 
valuable pictures by old masters and also a good deal of antique 
furniture. Some of the pictures, as well as the furniture, served in 
1918 to furnish and decorate the Grand Ducal Palace of Mannheim 
when it was transformed into the Headquarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the allied troops in occupation. Perhaps no greater 
testimony to the affection which still lingers, like a fragrant and 
inexpungable memory, in the hearts and minds of the Rhinelanders 
was ever afforded than when, on May 5th, 1921 (the centenary of 
the Emperor’s death), some 10,000 citizens of Mayence and the 
surrounding district filed silently and piously through what had 
been Napoleon’s own room in the one-time ducal palace. 

All this affords a significant background for past, present and 
future action. But the story of the French historical attitude is 
only half told and it is necessary to dip into it a little more deeply. 
The Elector of Treves, under a treaty dated April gth, 1632, had 
consented that his dominion should become a protectorate of the 
French Crown and actually solicited the favour of garrisoning his 
fortresses with French troops. Assent was given and for the first 
time a French military force occupied the fort of Ehrenbreitstein, 
the grim battlements of which from a rugged rocky eminence frown 
down upon the meeting of the Rhine and the Moselle. At intervals 
the influence of the French court was brought into play to secure 
an acceptable succession in the sovereignty or overlordship of these 
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Rhenish States. Thus, in 1768, after an adroitly conceived intrigue 
ingeniously and intricately woven by d’Aigremont, the King’s envoy 
at Treves, Vergennes was enabled to secure the “election” of 
Prince Wenzel of Saxony, a brother of the Dauphine of France, to 
the vacant throne of the Archbishop-Elector of Treves and Coblenz. 
Twenty-six years later another astute diplomatic manceuvre secured 
for the Archduke Max Francis (brother of Marie Antoinette) a more 
or less lucrative seat in the Archbishopric-Electorate of Cologne. 
An illuminating picture is given in a letter which d’Aigremont 
addressed in 1765 to the Foreign Minister, the then popular Duc de 
Choiseul. ‘“‘ As occasions arise, you will see, Monseigneur, that the. 
Electorate of Treves differs but little in sentiment from a. province 
of France affectionately attached to the King. His Majesty’s 

ing guidance is revered and esteemed beyond expression. The 
most enlightened men who hold the reins of affairs are disposed to 
concur in any views you may have.” When all the obvious snobbery 
and the transparent, if artfully concealed, flattery of this epistle 
is discounted, the essential verisimilitude of it remains unimpaired. 
The local literature of the age evinces not the slightest trace of 
resentment at the exercise of French authority and supremacy. 


. In that day the people of the Rhineland were not dissimilar from 


the populations of Alsace and Lorraine. Predominantly German in 
speech and manners, they were more and more falling under the 
hypnotic spell of a benign cultural influence and an elevatingly 
chaste estheticism. 

Among the many French Foreign Ministers, Count Charles de 
Vergennes seems to have been the one with the clearest understanding 
of the Rhenish question. In a memorandum to,.the King dated 
December 8th, 1774, he directs attention to the grave dangers which 
would lie in a policy of conquests and annexations in the Rhineland. He 
prefers what in the jargon of our own day would be termed a “ French 
zone of influence ” to the imposition by military force of French domina- 
tion on a province the possession of which would inevitably lead to 
perpetual conflicts with the other German States. In his instructions 
to Count de Montmorin, the new French envoy to the Court of Treves, 
on April 18th, 1775, Vergennes again defines the aims of French policy 
on the Rhine. They are, he insists, first to secure a virtual frontier 
on that river by pacific and unprovocative methods, namely, by using 
the prestige of France to group around her in friendly co-operation the 
weak border States which are geographically of strategic importance. 
And writing to the King in that same year, he asks him to show an 
even greater interest in the Rhenish princelets, reminding him in the 
case of the Elector of Treves-Coblenz, “ that he is united to Your 
Majesty by ties of blood and is one who has thrown himself into Your 
Majesty’s arms.” 

This pacific policy of “ good-neighbourliness ” lasted as long as the 
pre-Revolution monarchy. The strong bond of sympathy uniting the 
Rhineland and the Tuileries was demonstrated in the cordiality of 
the reception given by both Prince and peop’ ple of Coblenz to the French 
royalist émigrés grouped around the g’s brothers, the Count of 
Provence and the Count of Artois. 

Unhappily, an entirely different spirit was beginning to prevail in 
Paris as a consequence of the shattering and dramatic events which 
had been enacted there. The Revolutionary Assembly regarded as 

“unfriendly acts to a friendly Power ” the manifestations of Rhenish 
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sympathy with the now overthrown royal House of France. In the cir- 
cumstances this was not unnatural, and at the outset the Revolutionary . 
Government exercised an admirable forbearance and surprising patience 
with the Rhinelanders now showing themselves hostile to the demo- 
cratic aims and policy of the new rulers of France. Relations grew 
to be far from cordial, but such ill-feeling as was engendered was 
allowed to slumber or at least to unobtrusively smoulder without 
much visible smoke. It was, characteristically enough, the sudden 
appearance of a Prussian army that fanned the embers into a flame 
and led to an open breach. Valmy is still a name to conjure with in 
France, and was employed as a symbol by some of the leaders of the 
French Resistance Movement during the 1940-44 German occupation, 
for at Valmy the inordinate military pride of Prussia received a fatal 
blow. Triumphant French armies entered the Rhineland for the first 
time for many generations, and were received not as enemies nor 
enslavers, but as friends and liberators. The enthusiasm of the Rhenish 
population knew no bounds. Schultze Lambrecht, a good burgher of 
Bonn, has left it on record in a letter to his son. “It is a pity,” he- 
writes, “‘that our French friends do not speak German. We would 
so like to be able to talk with them of many things, but especially 
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, ideas which here in our Rhenish 
lands seem a natural part of ourselves, though, to be sure, up till now 
we have not been able to practise these virtues to any great extent. 

But spiritually we feel akin to’these Frenchmen. Thank God! we 
have, I hope, seen the last of these heavy-witted warriors of the Duke 
of Brunswick.” 

Small wonder, then, that Custine’s army was able to take Spire 
with such ease and that, when it drew near to Mayence, the Archbishop- 
Elector took ignoble flight, leaving behind him a garrison which 
promptly accepted the conditions of surrender proposed by the French 
commander in a document couched in remarkably humane terms. 
Major Eickemeyer, one of the Defence Committee of the fortress, 
makes no secret of the fact that it was owing to the marked French 
sympathies shown by the population and of many other elements in 
the garrison that the Council decided to capitulate. Custine’s army 
entered Mayence on October 21st, 1792. Villars, who had been the 
French Republic’s envoy to the Elector of Mayence, had already 
accomplished some useful Republican spadework. A number of 
leading local intellectuals utilised the presence of the French troops to 
carry out an old suggestion of Villars. They founded a “ Society of 
Friends of Freedom ” of which Georg Forster became the active and 
dynamic spirit. His intimate friend and counsellor was that remark- 
able woman Caroline Böhmer, later successively the wife of August 
Wilhelm Schlegel and of Schelling. On her the advent of the French 
had created an excellent impression which she expressed, not without 
a touch of sardonic humour, in a letter dated November 12th, 1792. 
“ One can hardly call our brave and polite guests enemies. What a 
transformation! Custine lives in the Elector’s Palace and the Club 
of German Jacobins meets in its gala hall |” All this effervescence led, 
on November igth, 1792, to the formation (apparently with Custine’s 
tacit consent) of a Provisional Government of which Caroline Böhmer 
became Vice-President. Republican in form and spirit, it planned to 
send a deputation to Paris to ask ‘the National Convention to draft a 
proposed Constitution for the Rhenish Republic that would “ walk 
arm in arm with its elder sister, the French Republic.” 
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Scorning the advice of the man on the spot, the Convention, on 
December 15th, 1792, decided upon the annexation of the Rhineland. 
To mask the shamelessness of the volte face democratic forms were 
preserved. Two Commissaries of the Republic were despatched to 
the Rhineland to “ organise” a general election in which all male 
Rhenish citizens over twenty-one were to have a vote. This coup de 
force, despite the attractive cloak of full democratic freedom, was a 
miserable failure. The Rhinelanders were ready enough to accept 
collaboration with the French on a friendly: basis, but they had no 
intention of allowing themselves to be turned, or even of turning them- 
selves, into Frenchmen. They therefore simply abstained from voting. 
In Mayence itself there were twelve thousand names on the electoral 
roll; barely three hundred of them went to the poll. But the “ demo- 
cratic ” farce was played out to the end. A few dozen electors sent 
ninety deputies to the Rhineland Convention, and these passed a 
resolution declaring the Rhineland to be a part of the French Republic. 
A deputation headed by Forster was sent to Paris to implore the 
National Convention to ratify ‘this “ unanimous vote of the people.” 
On March 30th, 1793, the National Convention was graciously pleased 
to do so. Four months later the French were compelled to evacuate 
Mayence. It was four years before they could return, although mean- 
while they had occupied Cologne,*Bonn and Coblenz. The treaty of 
Bale, signed April 5th, 1795, ratified the French annexation of the Left 
bank of the Rhme. Local memoirg show that, having made their 
dignified protest against the attempt to jockey them into French 
citizenship, the Rhinelanders accepted French rule with the better 
grace since, apart from military affairs, the French permitted them to 
Tule themselves after the French model and under somewhat loose 
French supervision. Relations between the French troops and the 
inhabitants were extremely friendly ; indeed, the number of marriages 
which ensued was astonishing. Among them were two which resulted 
in Rhenish girls becoming the wives of Marshals of France: Mortier 
and Maison. Marshal Bernadotte, who, although even then devoured 
by ambition, had not dreamed that he would one day exchange 
Napoleon’s baton for the Crown of Sweden, paid assiduous court to 
the beautiful daughter of a Coblenz banker, Herr Potgeisser. But 
Fraulein Potgeisser, probably under the influence of her father, who 
did not like French soldiers, selected a prosaic but handsome field 
cashier, M. Boubleux, to the future king. Poor distressed, love-sick 
but amazing Bernadotte wrote sadly to a friend: “ You apparently 
think I am going to marry Mlle. Potgeisser; alas! I am not! I am 
getting on in years and I am ugly. She is young (sixteen) and a very 
Queen of Beauty!” 

Though the Rhinelanders appreciated the relative political liberties 
deriving from their French status and very readily absorbed French 
cultural and ideological influences, they objected, with reason, to the 
exactions and often corrupt habits of French military administration. 
France’s great Rhineland champion, Forster, after pluckily but vainly 
raising his voice in protest, died of a broken heart in 1794. His 
successors as political leaders in the Rhineland, Goerres and Eicke- 
meyer, continued to denounce the prevalent abuses, and the Directory, 
was finally moved to take action. It sent the intrepid but under- 
standing General Hoche to the Rhine. He, who had first subdued 
and then pacified the Vendée, was, though every inch a soldier, a true 
spiritual son of Democracy. He stood for conciliation, for the largest 
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measure of liberty of speech and conscience, for rigorous honesty and 
stern military discipline. In a Memorandum to the Directory he out- 
lined a policy which, had it been applied consistently and truly by 
Paris, might well have transformed the Rhineland into a province of 
France, as faithful and unswerving as Alsace or Lorraine. The 
Memorandum contains a passage which it were well to note and to 
remember in the coming days when the French and other Allies may 
have to face problems of a similar order. 


It is to be feared lest the Commissaries of the Republic, whose ways, 
manners and tastes are naturally different from those of the Rhmeland, 
should inspire its inhabitants with disgust for the French Revolution 
and for the Government of the Republic. Would it not be better and 
more useful to give back to the people of the countries occupied by the 
army of Sambre-et-Meuse their own natural administrators? Economy 
urges this measure which policy also endorses. Who shall say that it 
would not attract to the Republic those hearts alienated by the clumsi- 
ness and errors of French administrators? Experience should by now 
have cured ‘us of our mania for keeping Europe in leading strings. 
Men do not become Republicans overnight, and people who are made ` 
to pay so high a price for freedom seldom love it when they reflect that, 
under a former master, they paid far fewer taxes. 


These arguments were sympathetically heeded by the Directory, 
which allowed him to dismiss the French Commissaries, to restore 
native administrators, and to authorise free municipal councils to be 
elected. The University of Bonn was reopened and subsidised. The 
clergy, which in accordance with the ideas of the French Revolution 
had been repressed, was encouraged to resume its prominent part in 
the public life of an essentially Roman Catholic community. But the 
Directory went further still. It prepared to abandon the fatal idea 
of annexation and to substitute for it a régime of full autonomy. 
On April 13th, 1797, the Directory sent Hoche fresh instructions, the 
concluding paragraph of which marks the complete recasting of 
French Rhineland policy. 


The people of the Rhineland do not seem at this moment susceptible of 
being turned into French citizens by the incorporation of their country 
in the territory of the French Republic. They are much more fitted 
to form a separate Republic, and it is from this point of view that they 
should be encouraged to look forward to a change in the state of things. 

There was little need of such official encouragement. The chief 
citizens of the Rhineland, led by Goerres, and the Press headed by 
Das Rote Blatt openly advocated the constitution of a Rhenish Republic 
allied to France by close ties of sympathy and friendship. The 
French supervising commission on September 13th, 1797, approved 
in principle. The municipal cquncils—each parish or commune for 
itself{—were to decide whether it desired to constitute part of the 
new Republic, the flag of which was to be a tricolour—green, red and 
white. Just at this moment, however, there was another most unfor- 
tunate turn of the wheel of fate in Paris. Both Carnot and Barthélémy, 
who had unreservedly approved Hoche’s liberal ideas and adopted 
them, dramatically disappeared from the Directory, and their suc- 
cessors advocated a return to the old discredited and fatal policy of 
annexation. This was a bitter pill for the young reformer Hoche. 
But he did not despair. In a new Memorandum he insisted that there 
were grave and serious dangers in coercion and manifest advantages 

‘in full autonomy. He sketched a rosy picture of France’s Eastern 
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frontiers covered by a free and friendly Republic stretching from 
Düsseldorf to Landau. Before a reply to it could be received Hoche: 
died at the age of twenty-nine. The army under his command, which 
idolised him, was thunderstruck by his sudden and mysterious demise, 
but it only formed one portion of the huge mass of mourners. At the 
obsequies were endless processions of Rhenish citizens wending their 
doleful and yet majestic way from Wetzlar to Coblenz. 

Hoche’s death was also the end of Rhenish autonomy. His successor, 
General Augereau, received peremptory instructions from Paris to 
stifle all attempts at fostering “a Republic too weak to exist ” in a 
country that “ could enjoy peaceful liberty only as an integral part of 
France.” The result was immediate. Public opinion in the Rhineland 
completely veered round. French victories became the occasions for 
public mourning, French reverses for violent demonstrations of popular 
jubilation. Ney records how French officers were insulted and even 
assaulted in the streets. A state of siege had to be proclaimed. 
Goerres made a supreme effort to resuscitate the solvent idea of Rhine- 


.land autonomy. The star of Napoleon was rising fast on the political 


horizon. Goerres went to Paris in r8oo shortly after Brumaire, and 
tried to win over the First Consul. Embittered by his failure, he 
adopted the German point of view in his newspaper, Der Rhetnische 
Merkur: that of a Greater Germany which, born from the mistakes 
of French policy, was to grow an ever greater menace to Europe. 
It is significant, however, for the spiritual climate of the Rhineland 
that Goerres’ enthusiasm for the Germanic ideal did not survive the 
coming of .Prussian administration. He preferred death in exile to 
living under the Prussian heel. 

The Rhinelanders are not Prussians and therefore they can by 
judicious treatment be spiritually detached from Prussian-led Pan- 
Germanism. That treatment, while comprising such measures in the 
military field as are essential if France, Belgium and Luxemburg are 
to be guaranteed against aggression and invasion from the East, must 
rest upon a basis of local autonomy and democratic rights. Coercion 
or annexation will drive the Rhineland into the arms of frantic and 
fanatically aggressive Germanism. Now is the psychological moment 
and the makers of so-called European peace should take heed. 

W. WALTER CROTCH. 
. Paris. 
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EARLY all the Englishmen and Americans whom war-time 
Nasties have brought into closer contact with the Middle East 

have been deeply impressed by the immensity of the social and 
economic problems confronting the region. They agree that unless 
these problems are boldly tackled, the present phase of spiritual and 
material transformation of the Arab peoples threatens to become for 
them an age of political and social turmoil. Until recently sanguine 
hopes were entertained that the machinery created by the Middle 
Eastern Supply Council would be switched over to reconstruction and 
planned development as soon as the war situation would permit it. 
This expectation is now receding. As the war draws to its end political 
controversy has begun to take first place again. The hoped-for 
short cut to the core of the Middle Eastern problems, it is now feared, 
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may fade out as may other war-time dreams. The general shift of 
emphasis back to the political aspect, the progress of the Arab League 
and the conference at San Francisco make it appear desirable to 
re-examine, at this juncture, the political basis of Anglo-Arab relations. 

As long as the political and strategical implications of geography 
cannot be ignored, and as long as the countries between the Suez 
Canal and the Persian Gulf remain weak in terms of war potential, 
Britain cannot relinquish her share in the organisation of security in 
this vital region. Whilst these ultimate determinants of British 
responsibilities in the Middle East remained fixed, British policy 
designed to cope with the necessities which they impose varied in 
accordance with the changing ideological climate of the day and the 
shifting constellations of power. After the last war a protracted 
struggle was waged between two opposing schools of Anglo-Arab 
policy. The Indian or Eastern Arabian school—most powerfully 
represented by Sir Arnold Wilson, then acting Civil Commissioner in 
Bagdad—insisted on direct British military and political control and 
feared the possible consequences of encouraging local nationalism. 
The Western Arabian school, on the other hand—appealing to the 
imagination of the British public through Colonel Lawrence—was 
imbued with the doctrine of national self-determination and referred 
to the future in terms of Anglo-Arab friendship. In its extreme form 
the Indian school was reactionary and underrated the power of ideo- 
logical forces ; the Western Arabian school was romantic, but—and 
for this Arab nationalists have never forgiven Lawrence—always 
envisaged some form of British predominance. 

At last, at the Cairo Conference of r92r, Winston Churchill, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, initiated the new policy which 
culminated in the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1932 and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936. It accepted much of the reasoning of the Western 
Arabian school, but stiffened it with Churchillian realism. British 
interests in the Arab world could, so it was held, be safeguarded by 
negotiated agreement at less cost, yet not less effectively, than by 
imposed domination. The Mandate‘was to give way to an alliance ; 
army occupation to the development of air bases. The test of the real 
substance of these alliances lay not in the formula but in its application. 
Britain’s respect for the independence of Iraq and Egypt was un- 
impeachable : it was sanctioned by a genuine sympathy for Arab 
aspirations as well as by political prudence. But to the Arabs anti- 
British feeling had meanwhile become a rallying force in their struggle - 
for national renaissance. The alliances were interpreted to be new 
subtle devices of British imperialism, the British policy of goodwill a 
proof of either weakness or duplicity. On the other hand, the violent 
manifestations of anti-British feeling were regarded in Britain as 
evidence that Britain had failed to obtain what was now generally 
acknowledged to be the most vital guarantee of her Middle Eastern 
policy—the genuine goodwill of the Arabs. 

To remedy this failure two alternative courses have been recom- 
mended : whereas 25 years ago the decision lay between domination 
or co-operation, to-day it lies between bilateral Anglo-Arab co-operation 
and’a wider partnership which regards the security and welfare of the 
Middle East as the joint concern of the United Nations. The former 
alternative is supported by an interpretation of Anglo-Arab relations 
which has gradually crystallised into a school of thought. Its main 
thesis is the fundamental identity between the interests of Britain 
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and the Arab world. Britain’s policy towards the Arabs, it is argued, 
should be understood as a resumption of Britain’s nineteenth century 
policy in the Eastern Question. The Arabs are “ to take the place of 
the Turks as partners in the strategic insulation of the Indian Ocean 
from Europe,” and they are to be “ assisted politically and economically 
in their preparation for a self-determined participation in this task.” 

Britain’s assistance in the formation of the Arab League lies clearly 
within the line of this argument. Sponsoring the League, Britain has 
joined hands with the vanguard of Arab leadership and in her present 
strength cannot be suspected of yieldmg to pressure. But the crux 
of the matter has now been for many years that the unquestionable 
British sympathy for Arab aspirations has not always-been reciprocated 
by a similar acknowledgment of British imperial needs. To obtain 
such acknowledgment two major obstacles would have to be overcome. 
One follows from the fact that—simply for geographical if no other 
reasons—Britain’s position in the Middle East has rarely remained 
unchallenged by another Power. The Arabs readily accepted the 
possibilities of an alternative political orientation and were reluctant 
to put all theit eggs in the British basket. In the past the Axis had 
distinguished friends among the Arabs. To-day the idea is entertained 
in Arab circles that by strengthening economic ties with the Americans, 
the latter might in due course be turned into a political counter-weight , 
to the British. Russia may become the inspiration for the masses of 
the fellaheen as they acquire social 4nd political consciousness under 
the leadership of the still small but no longer quite insignificant group 
of Arab intellectuals who pay tribute to the progress of the Moslem 
peoples in the Soviet Union. Secondly, a solid understanding on the 
basis of common interests presupposes the mutual acknowledgment of 


- the existence of legitimate ‘interests on either side. Assuming a 


literal interpretation of the doctrine of self-determination, there can, 
however, be only one legitimate interest in Arab lands, namely, that of 
the Arabs. 

To these two arguments the doctrine of the identity of Arab and 
British interests had no specific replies to offer. Inheriting many 
sentiments from the old Western Arabian school, it has in fact been 
ready to accept the fundamental justice of any claim brought forward 
in the name of self-determination. As long as the British case was 
not backed by the presence of British armies, the onus of proving the 
existence of an identity of interests rested heavily on the British. 


. Sometimes, in endeavouring to demonstrate this identity, British 


spokesmen succumbed to the temptation of being most sympathetic 
to Arab protestations when Jewish or French interests were in dispute, 
Arab politicians - -cannot justly be ‘criticised for gratefully -accepting 
British assistance in undermining the French and Jewish positions, 
with the silent reservation of inviting, opportunity arising, the Ameri- 
cans to perform similar services against “‘ disguised British im 

The French have committed many blunders in the Levant States, 
but some British Press comments during the Lebanese crisis were 
not more helpful than the less-informed type of American criticism 
of British policy in India. For France, the heart of whose Empire 
lies in North Africa, a complete withdrawal from the Levant might 
seriously affect the situation in the Maghreb. No one should wonder 
at her reluctance to be drawn into a final Franco-Arab settlement at 
the low tide of her prestige. The Arabs’ attack on this occasion was, 
however, directed not more against the French than against the very 
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principles on which Britain’s privileged position in the Arab world 
as yet relies. i 

Similarly, in the case of Palestine, the desire to find common ground 
with the Arabs to-day must not be allowed to prejudice the prospects 
of a just and lasting solution in the future. From the viewpoint of 
an uncompromising demand for national self-determination it is quite 
understandable that in the movement for Arab unity anti-Zionism 
would take the place occupied by anti-imperialism in the struggle for 
Arab independence as the rallying point of Arab nationalism. ‘A 
change in the negative Arab attitude may be a pre-condition for the 
ultimate success of the Jewish revival. But the abandonment by the 
“Jews of their only hope for a self-determined national existence cannot 
convincingly be called the prerequisite of an Arab renaissance. In 
Palestine more is at stake for the Jews than for the Arabs. It is to 
be feared that any settlement which would allow the Jewish com- 
munity neither to live nor to die would effectively turn the Palestine 
issue into a cancer endangering the whole region. 

When it comes to the crucial question of reconciling Arab claims 
and British imperial needs, it becomes evident that the doctrine of 
the’ identity of British and Arab interests provides a reformulation 
of the objectives of British policy towards the Arabs rather. than a 
guide to their attainment. The expectation is expressed that there 
will be “‘ no contradiction between the post-war system and the system 
already initiated in the British alliances with Egypt and Iraq.” But 
little advice is offered how, in the long run, the Arabs can be prevented 
_ from returning to their pre-war objections to the system. To place 
the air bases as unobtrusively as possible away from the centres of 
population, as correspondents in The Times and The Round Table 
have suggested, has already been tried with no effect in Iraq. The 
alliances with Egypt and Iraq have been obtained only by strenuous 
efforts on the part of Britain. French experiences in Syria and the 
Lebanon, and British experiences in Abyssinia, have shown that for 
these countries the lesson drawn from the war has been an intensifica- 
tion rather than a weakening of their objections to this type of bi-lateral 
alliances with a Great Power. In Egypt the need for a drastic revision 
of the treaty is being widely discussed. The fact has to be faced that 
young nations for whom an anti-imperialist struggle was the most 
formative experience will not be readily inclined to see such treaties 
as what they really are or with some modifications could be made 
to be, namely, “ empirical expedients ” enabling smaller countries “ to 
make an‘effective contribution to a system of international security 
and to maintain their independence by ... merging some of its 
attributes into the common pool.”* A continuation of the treaty 
system will require a determined effort to evolve the common language 
which the Wilsonian terminology has failed to provide. 

The Prime Minister on his return from Yalta and Cairo has raised 
the vision of a new départure in Middle Eastern policy which does not 
turn back to the pre-war situation and its tangle of unsolved problems, 
but is ‘resolved to make the, most of the opportunities offered by war- 
time developments. ‘‘ Great Britain and the United States, which is 
taking an increasing interest in this region,” Mr. Churchill told the 
House, “ will be able to play a valuable part ” in securing the peace 
and progress of the Arab world and generally of the Middle East. 
The ole meetings of the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt 
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with the Arab rulers underlined the significance of these words. One 
can well imagine the Prime Minister exploring to the full the possi- 
bilities of such a policy. Should it come to fruition he may yet for a 
second time steer the Middle Eastern peoples from threatening turmoil 
into calm waters. In 192I he decided that the Arab peoples must 
no longer be made to endure foreign administration and initiated the 
period of Anglo-Arab co-operation. .To-day, seeing the Arab nation, 
come of age in the meantime, reluctant to lean for protection and 
guidance on one Power alone, he may propose a more comprehensive 
partnership. Whereas at the Cairo Conference of 1921 Britain re- 
nounced her right to govern Arab peoples, the Cairo meetings of 1945 
may forecast a renunciation of Britain’s intention to regard the Arab 
world as her exclusive sphere of influence. To-day, as in rg21, the 
apparent abandonment of a British position would be designed so as 
in fact to safeguard the more firmly Britain’s real and only interests 
in the Middle East—security of the region and denial of a privileged 


_ status to another Power. 


“Too much,” said the Prime Minister, “ must not be placed on the 
shoulders of Great Britain alone.” Again, as in 1921,a deadlock may 


- be overcome and seemingly insoluble problems solved by broadening 


the basis of responsibility. A concerted policy of the United Nations 
in the Middle East would not permit the Arabs any longer to single 
out the British as the imperialist villgins ; it may help them to appre- 
ciate more fully the real value of their old connection with Britain. 
One of the greatest possible blessings of such a new policy, however; 
would be to spare Britain a dilemma similar to that,'she faced in the 
nineteenth century, when apprehension of Russian intentions forced 
her willy-nilly to uphold, together with the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, its reactionary régime and all it implied for the Turkish 
peasants as well as for the non-Turkish minorities. Yet so far any 
discussion of a policy on such lines must inevitably remain hypothetical. 
Whether the U.S.A. would be ready to shoulder new responsibilities 
in the Middle East, or whether Britain can afford to reduce her own, 
depends on the character of the new world order. The complex 
problems of the Middle East remain, in Mr. Churchill’s words, “ fitting 
and necessary subjects for the Peace Conference at which we muét 
resolutely strive for a final settlement and lasting peace between. all 
the States and races comprised in the Middle East.” 
U. P. MAYER. 
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THOMAS MANN’S WAY TO POLITICS. 


LL men of goodwill feel real satisfaction that the greatest 
German writer of our age, Thomas Mann, denounced National 
Socialism as the enemy of mankind from the first moment since 

that evil showed its devilish head. While fighting against that bar- 
barism his political credo became more and more outspoken. For he 
who is now one of the’most resolute champions of democracy had to 
struggle passionately with the problem of politics when—during the 
first world war—it was forced upon his completely unpolitical mind. 
He grappled with it desperately—looking back he calls that ‘time 

“unforgettable years of pain and he felt that he must denounce’ 
both politics and democracy. What were his reasons ? 

Firstly, he argued, an artist must not identify himself with certain 
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political opinions, nay with any opinions at all. His task is to live in 
various and contrasting worlds and forms of life; he is a dialectician 
by nature and profession and cannot settle down to some specific 
truth. Every opinion is, necessarily, one-sided, and one-sided opinions 
do not make for plasticity. 

Secondly, he has always been a strong pessimist, and as he did not 
believe in hurhan nature he could not believe in politics, which is of 
necessity somewhat optimistic. An utterance like the following of 
Robespierre : “ The people is always just, wise and good, and what it 
does is virtuous and true ” filled him, he confessed, with disgust and 
bitter laughter. He, on the contrary, thinks the masses to be cowardly, 
insolent, unprincipled, insipid, ignorant. The phrase “ Beauty and 
dignity of man ” seemed to him one of those nauseating sayings à la 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Consequently in his books he never criticised 
this or that political affair, but always life itself, which is comic and 
miserable at the same time and in which man is a wolftoman. Politics; 
he continues, does not make man more human but doctrinaire, intoler- 
ant, self-righteous, like the philistine and the bigot who thinks only 
his kind of truth is true. Politics is full of lies, hypocrisy, hatred, false 
pathos, falsifying one-sidedness, injustice, superficial emotion, sham 
education. Everybody discusses everything—how could an artist 
approve of such a state of affairs who is utterly sensitive as to master- 
ship and‘hates nothing more thap bad workmanship and dilettantism ? 
As to democracy, he did not like it, because it means an optimistic 
belief in progress, utilitarianism and eudaemonism, the famous ideal of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, an ideal which Thomas 
Mann thinks utterly philistine and unworthy of men, worthy only of 
peaceful ruminants. At the time of the French Revolution it was pos- 
sible to hope for a renewal of mankind by a political upheaval, although 
even then such a belief was naive enough ; to-day, after a hundred and 
fifty years, it is impossible. Politics has been tried in every possible 
way and is thoroughly exposed. 

While Thomas Mann was arguing in this way he expressly stated : 
“ I am no partisan, I do not fight democracy.” What he said was never 
meant to support another party. Nevertheless, after 1918 many 
conservatives who were fighting bitterly against the democratic German 
Republic thought they could claim him as their man. They were 
mistaken, and he rid himself of them quickly and unmistakably. He 
even began to make propaganda for the young republic and for demo- 
cracy without oabl about what the conservatives were prattling 
of his, as they called it, treachery and self-betrayal. They had not 
understood his previous attitude and they did not understand, the 
reasons for his change. 

What were these reasons ? He had conceived in the meantime—and 
expressed it in his great novel, The Magic Mountain, and in various 
essays—that extreme pessimism (also called “ sympathy with death ’’) 
was a sweetmeat too harmful to be swallowed greedily, that it led to 
nihilism. So he disciplined himself, though he did not start cherishing 
illusions about human nature. Only recently he repeated: “ Men— 
their injustice, malice, cruelty, their average stupidity and blindness 
have been proved, surely enough their egoism is terrible, their men- 
dacity, cowardice, unsociability are our daily experience.” Yet, he now 
argues, we must not be betrayed by such experiences imto nihilistic 
contempt of man ; we must try to serve him at all events, Goethe, he 
reminds us, thought of man “ radically sceptically,” but that did not 
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prevent him from loving him. So the term “ democratic ” became to 
Mann but another expression for “ to love men,” “ to serve life.” 

He realised that the democratisation of Germany was necessary for a 
European restoration and pacification, that it would have been much 
better if German thought had never been allowed to become so 
estranged from the Western way of thinking. He was satisfied that the 
feudal conservatives only wanted to revive what was irrevocably dead, 
that the new republic was about to create something better and more 
dignified than the “ imperial Grand Opera of Wilhelm II.” He lectured 
to the educated classes who still mistruSted politics and democracy, 
and tried to persuade them by arguing in this way: The educated 
German generally does not like politics, because his ‘great educators, 
Luther, Goethe, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, George never taught him 
politics, but only the cultivation and harmonisation of his individual 
self. Nevertheless, the time has come to understand that the cultivated 
German has “ closed his idea of culture too early when he thought he 
should exclude from it the political element.” Goethe, as Thomas 
Mann reminded his fellow countrymen, was not interested in politics. 
and induced the more educated among the Germans to imitate him; 
but the same Goethe, in his Wilhelm Metster, depicted how “ the idea of 
personal education,” of “ individualistic humanism,” could and should 
change “ into a social and even political ideal.” For Europe’s sake the 
Germans should follow that hint and cease to think politics less noble 
than metaphysics, literature, art, religion, morality. It was just that 
naive way of thinking that “ has caused Germany’s misery.’ 

Did the Germans follow his advice ? Some did, though we do not 
know how many. Meanwhile, about 1922, he saw another danger 
looming larger still than feudal conservatism—a new nationalistic 
movement; and he accused the university professors and various 
“ irrationalist ” philosophers of being guilty of encouraging the new 
nationalism by giving its illiterate impetus a philosophic superstructure. 
The philosophers, he said, defamed reason as uncreative and pernicious, 
as a sign of degeneration ; many nationalistic scribblers followed them 
and taught the masses to despise reason and hate everybody who dared 
to recommend a rational solution of all internal and external problems 
—these people they called “ Intellektbestien.”” Very early he predicted 
that such a state of the German mind would lead to another war. 
When the Nazis came to power he was outlawed by them. But he 
answered them back: “I would have been suffocated if I had not 
unmistakably expressed my unfathomable abhorrence of all that was 
being done at home by wretched words and more wretched deeds.” 

„He continued to denounce National Socialism, which, while renewing a- 
barbarity unheard of for many centuries, claimed to be revolutionary. 
Hitlerism—a revolution ? Yes, “a revolution of the absolute nil, full 
of an unparalleled lust for the ravishing of men and ideas, the de- 
struction of all foundations of our civilisation.” 

He warned Europe of it, as he had warned the German people of it, 
and quite in vain. Do not cherish the illusion, he said, that you can 
“ win that new creature for the ideas of peace and co-operation by 
indulgence, compliance, concessions”; these barbarians, in their 
lunacy, think democracy is done for and that they are its historic 
successors. But, he complains, Europe, the capitalistic West, did not 
believe him, it preferred to believe Hitler in the same manner as, a few 
years before, the German bourgeoisie had believed that National - 
Socialism would “preserve private property and individualistic 
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economy,” that it was a bulwark against the much loathed Bolshevism. 
And Europe was disillusioned in the same manner as the German 
bourgeoisie. People could have put an end to National Socialism on 
more than one occasion soon after 1933, possibly, probably, without a 
war, if they had wanted, but they did not want it. The international 
bourgeoisie thought only of its financial interests and even supported 
Hitler. It used the pretext that it could not interfere with Germany's 
internaf affairs, and as long as National Socialism dià ~t too openly 
interfere with the interests of England’s and France’s governing 
classes, England and France were apparently quite indifferent to “ the 
fate of Germany, the horrors of the concentration camps, the tortures 
and murders, the persecution of Jews and Christians, the destruction 
” of all spiritual values, the reign of terror.” On him and his like, Thomas 
Mann says bitterly, they looked askance and called them warmongers. 
He cannot help stating that it was the fault of Western Europe itself 
that it had, m the end, to choose between complete abdication and war, 
for it could have avoided that dilemma. 
. The first world war, he once said, can be looked upon as a war between 
two opposite economic imperialisms, and as to the peoples involved he 
tentatively observed “that, the war may be their common effort—though 
by highly unsuitable means—to renew the world.” Such a conciliatory 
tone is impossible to him during the second. Now he says: “ My heart 
is passionately engaged in this struggle, not at all on the German side, 
no, entirely on that of her opponents, and from my very soul I pray 
that my misguided and brutalised country will receive the frightful 
and final lesson which alone can restore it to reason and bring about an 
inward conversion.” 

Turning to post-war problems, he calls the most important a neces- 
sary,change in the meaning of democracy. Freedom of thought, of 
worship, of art, of electing or repudiating this or that government— 
these are the eternal values of democracy. But economic liberalism is 
no eternal value. When the French Revolution abolished the feudal 
but not the economic privileges it stopped in the middle of the way. 
It is time now to proceed a step farther and to give up the principle of 
laissez-faire. Liberal democracy must become a social democracy and 
so materialise what Fascism and Hitlerism only pretended to materialise. 
Those who misuse the word ‘‘freedom”’ only to clothe with it their vested 
interests are no real friends of freedom ; they are the very same people 
who preferred to make common cause with the arch-enemies of freedom 
only to defend what they mean by freedom, i.e. their economic privi- 
leges. The truth is that “ liberalism ” must be abolished so that real 
freedom can live. Thomas Mann would like to see this change brought 
about in a peaceful way, because a revolution (which otherwise seems 
inevitable) might also destroy the eternal values of democracy. Eng- 
land, with her genius for compromise, could, he thinks, play an impor- 
tant réle in this all-important matter. He defines his personal attitude 
‘as pessimistic humanism, which, hé says, is better than the rhetorical 
and optimistic humanism of the eighteenth century. 

J. LESSER. 


RONTGEN AND HIS X-RAYS. 


IFTY years ago a type of radiation was discovered by a professor 
7 Eo physics at Wurzburg University who was born on March 27th 
acentury ago. The radiation is known the world over as X-rays ; 
‘ the name of the discoverer is hardly remembered outside the domain 
of science. William Konrad Röntgen was a modest man, content 
that his originally-named X-rays—‘ X for the sake of brevity ”— 
should remain thus and not become “ Röntgen rays” as science 
intended. ‘‘Ifsome phenomenon which has been shrouded in obscurity 
suddenly emerges into the light of knowledge, if the key to a long- 
sought- mechanical combination has been found, if the missing link 
of a chain of thought is fortuitously supplied, this then gives to the 
discoverer the exultant feeling that comes with a victory of the mind, 
which alone can compensate him for all the struggle and effort, and 
which lifts him to a higher plane of existence.” These, the words of 
Röntgen himself, show that he got his reward. 

The career of Röntgen was merely that of a professor of physical 
science promoted by the usual steps to a Wurzburg chair. His father 
was a cloth merchant; his mother came from a Dutch commercial 
and shipping family. So we find Réntgen in Holland in his early 
years, at Apeldoorn and Utrecht, and being expelled from school for 

_ some prank, having to go to Zürich Technical High School fọr his 
foundations in physics. There he came under the spell of Clausius and, 
„more important to him, of Kundt—the Kundt whose well-known dust 
tubeand high-squeaking rod is known to every schoolboy studying sound 
vibrations. So Röntgen became assistant at Wurzburg ; then followed 
Kundt to Strasbourg ; next to the chair at Giessen, and by 1888 had 
taken the chair at Wurzburg in succession to the brilliant Kohlrausch. 

That is all one need tell of Réntgen’s life before that epoch-making 
5th of November, 1895, when this bearded man with the “ far away ” 
look saw the bones of his own hand silhouetted on a screen ; when he 
absent-mindedly failed to comment on the excellent dinner prepared 

f by Frau Röntgen, thus roused het petulance, and, to appease her, led 
` her downstairs to the laboratory to show her the wonders of X-rays 
before the world of science was permitted to look. (“ Epoch-making ” 
—yes! A well-worn attribute, yet so applicable, as anyone will 
realise who assesses the wide applications of X-rays outside hospital 
.) The almost unknown scientist did not announce his discovery 
he read his paper at the December meeting of the Wurzburg 
Physico-Medical Society. But then, what a bombshell it proved! 
From the sleepy town on the Main the news travelled across the world . 
and was announced in the Press of European capitals and in the 
United States before the Wurzburg Anzeiger tumbled to it that 
` something had happened. “The noise of war’s alarm should not 
distract attention from the marvellous triumph of science which is 
reported from Vienna. It is announced that Professor Routgen (s#c)' 
has discovered a light which for the purposes of photography will 
penetrate wood, cloth and most other organic substances.” There 
was emphasis, as in the early days of other discoveries in science, on 
striking effects of the new rays, particularly on their power to cast 
shadows of one’s bones. Thus Punch of 18096: 
i O Röntgen then the news is true 
And not a trick of idle rumour, p 
That bids us each beware of you 
And of your grim and graveyard humour. 
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And there was at least one legend which stilt pops up at times to-day, 
and for which America probably takes responsibility. The tale went 
that Réntgen had laid a.discharge tube on a book fortuitously con- 
taining between its pages a flat key and underneath it a loaded photo- 
graphic plate-holder, so that a photograph or shadow of the key 
brought the discovery. A high-tension discharge tube is never laid 
on a book while connected. Disconnected it gives no X-rays ! 
The discovery was the final touch of a keen observer to a chain of 

experiments beginning 140 years before Réntgen’s birth. In 1705 
that Fellow of the Royal Society, Hawksbee, was agitating quicksilver 
ir an evacuated vessel when he noticed bright flashes caused by 
electrostatic charges passing through the mercury vapour. Next the’ 
Abbé Nollet in Paris began to pass electrical: discharges through 
egg-shaped bulbs evacuated by a pump and, connected to an electrical 
machine both devised by Otto Von Guericke, that Mayor of ae oe 
who used his team of horses to show. the power of a vac 

craze for passing high-tension discharges through vacuum ed spread 
and eventually led to X-rays. In 1785 William Morgan read a paper 
before the Royal Society describing a vacuum so perfect that no 
electrical charge would pass—thus proving that a little gas or vapour 
must be present. In the 1820’s Davy and Faraday fell to the fascina- 
tion of these’ luminous glows in discharge tubes. Faraday, who 
enriched every subject he touched upon, noticed a dark space in the 
luminous discharge when the pressure of air became low enough. 
In the 1860’s Plucker and Hittorf had joined the band, the latter 
noticing rays (discovered independently by Crookes) which travelled 
in straight lines from the cathode—the cathode rays now harnessed 
to industrial research and to radiolocation. Sir William Crookes 
became a pioneer in this country. He found that cathode rays were 
deflected by electric and magnetic fields and concluded that they 
were streams of negative particles. His work, spread over ten years, 
attracted world-wide interest and led other workers to study cathode 
rays. Hence did Hertz begin his work at Bonn (of quieter days than 
now), and his pupil, Lenard, hit upon the idea of leading the rays 
through a thin metal window of his evacuated tube to the outside. 
Crookes had been delighted when he found that, with still lower 
pressures than Faraday had used, the glowing around the cathode 
advanced, pushing Faraday’s “dark space” before it and leaving 
another to be called “ Crookes’ dark space.” But Lenard came 
nearer to something more striking when he found that part of his 
rays brought out of the tube could pass through the hand. g 
' So the stage was set for Röntgen. One day, working in his laboratory 
and attracted by the fluorescence produced when the cathode rays 
impinged on the glass walls of the tube, he screened the apparatus 
with black paper, held near it a card covered with barium platino- 
cyanide, and noticed a brilliant glowing. His card was the ace of 
trumps. An invisible radiation had passed through the black paper 
and caused fluorescence of a card which was to prove the basis of 
modern X-ray fluorescent screens for medical diagnosis. Röntgen 
also noticed that various bodies placed between the discharge tube 
and the screen cast their shadows—a literal example of “ coming 
events cast their shadows before’?! Was Röntgen lucky? Was his 
discovery the result of accident as some assert? Most discoveries in 
science have depended on a smile from Dame Fortune directed to a 
particular observer after other workers (like Lenard) have failed to 
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take the hint. But there Was no element of pure luck with Röntgen’s 
discovery like that when nickel supplies were discovered after `a 

F compass needle became deflected during the running of a meridian 
line, and after a navvy working on a cutting for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway noticed a peculiar streak of ore; or when the young metal- 
lurgist Tyson noticed in a Baltimore market a farmer’s cider barrels 
propped up with chromite. As for Röntgen benefiting from an 
accident, the tale of the book and the key is now disproved. 

To look at the event impartially is to give Réntgen full credit. 
Hawksbee, Faraday, Hittorf, Lenard and Crookes were a fine team 
or possibly group of individualists. But Röntgen was one who saw 
his opportunity and scored the winning goal. He put in six weeks of 
‘intensive effort studying his X-rays before reading his paper. Crookes 
had noticed the fogging of photographic plates when stored near a 

‘ cathode ray tube. Sir Herbert Jackson had seen the fluorescence of 
external bodies near such a tube. But, to use the words of the latter, 
“just as I was puzzling over this, Réntgen’s discovery was published, 
and I saw the explanation of my own results.” -Within a month of 
the announcement X-rays were being eagerly studied in laboratories 

_in many countries. 

_ Fifty years have passed since the discovery. And what a harvest ! 
—a harvest hardly appreciated by the layman who thinks chiefly of 
humane uses in hospitals, in diagnoses by photographic and fluorescent 
screen, in X-ray therapy for cancer and so on. How Réntgen’s eyes 
would have lit up at the sight of to-day’s million and a half volt X-ray 
tubes in contrast to his 20,000 volts! X-rays in metallurgy and 
metallurgical industries giving diffraction patterns interpreted in 
terms of grain size, crystal structure, mechanical deformation of metals 
and alloys, and determining manufacturing technique as well as 
detecting flaws. ‘X-rays in examining welded joints, electrical insula- 
tion materials, abrasive wheels, fireclay pots for the glass industry, 
and ammunition whether home-produced or foreign. X-rays for 
examining foodstuffs, fruit, refrigerated peas, and detecting metallic 
impurities. The old method for checking finished golf balls was to 
cut open a number to see whether the core was a sphere or not (which 
| was almost the equivalent of “ striking a match to see if it is a good 
one ”). The new test is to utilise rays which see within the outer 

, Shell, X rays afford a decisive method of examining works of art, 

‘whether old masters or forged documents. As for the world of textiles 
d fibres both natural and artificial, X-rays begin where the microscope 
eaves off. e technician studies the wool fibre and obtains pictures 
hly called} “ radiograms.” He realises that the fibre consists 
sentially oğ long crystals or chains of molecules; that there are 
f keratin, the alpha form changing to the beta-keratin 
during the steaming process which endows wool with Nature’s version 
— of a permanent wave. Having studied such long chains of proteins 
or polypeptides, this “cunning’st pattern of excelling nature” to 
borrow Othello’s words, what more natural than, having found com- 
parable chain-forming polymers formed by proteins in the laboratory, 
he should proceed to prepare artificial fibres as Carothers and his 
brilliant co-workers in the United States did when they conjured nylon. 
So do X-rays become indispensable in studying polymers, plastics, 
synthetic rubber and the like. To return to pure science is to remind 
one of whole textbooks of knowledge written after Réntgen’s discovery 
and because of it. Atomic structure, atomic numbers, energy levels 
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in atoms and other subjects coming to light after X-ray spectra had 
been interpreted by such men‘as brilliant young Moseley, struck down v 
alas, by a Turkish bullet at Suvla Bay. X-rays enter into photo \ 
chemistry, into radiobiology for identifying cells and tissues, int 
radiogenetics and crystallography. A final point is concerned with 
the question of, artificial diamonds. Did Moissan, Sir Charles Parsons 
or James Hannay really make diamonds in their dangerous experi- 
ments involving such high pressures and stresses? It was an open 
question until recent years when some of Hannay’s specimens, fortu- 
nately preserved in a London museum, were examined by all-revealing . 
X-rays and found to have the true diamond structure. 

MAURICE SCHOFIELD. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE GERMANY OF TO-MORROW.* 


Dr. August Weber was the leader of the little Liberal Party of fifteen 
members in the Reichstag before Hitler came to power, and as such his 
recollections and reflections are of peculiar interest. Dr. Rauschning is a 
Conservative, and most of the other German and Austrian refugees who have ° 
ventured into print appear to be Socialists; but here is the authentic voice 
of the men of the Frankfurt Parliament who combined a patriotic longing 
for a nation-state with a keen desire for constitutional government. Had the 
Weimar Republic possessed more citizens of this type it might have lived 
longer or left a happier memory. Is then political liberalism in Germany . 
nothing more than a memory of the past? Has it a future now the hideous 
Nazi régime is swept away? Dr. Weber believes that it has. ‘ Millions 
of Germans have opposed Hitler and still oppose him, and can form the 
nucleus of a real democracy to be built up under determined leadership.” 
Though he is thus, like every Liberal worthy of the name, something of an 
optimist, he has been too closely associated with the public life of his country 
to have any illusions about the difficulties ahead. Unlike many writers who 
tell us what we should do with Germany, he realises that not only Germany 
but Europe must mend her ways. His main objective, he explains, is to make 
same practical suggestions for establishing a true democracy, a necessary 
condition for a healthy Germany being the refashioning of the European 
structure on federal lines. 


On the latter topic, which fills the later chapters of the book, the author , 
speaks with no more authority than many other publicists, byt 1 





which the Imperial Crown had been invested. The whole natijon, not exclud- 
ing the Conservative circles, had lost confidence in the Hohenzolle 
monarchy, and that was why a few sailors in Kiel were able to Year down © 
structure which twenty-five years previously had rested on firm fouyde ing 

In a word it was not a revolution but a collapse, and a vacuum was created 
which the anemic Weimar Republic failed to fill. Ebert, the first President, jj 
was generally respected, but a man of greater stature was required. The 
election of Hindenburg as his successor was a fatal mistake, for the Right 
used his immense prestige for its own ambitions, but he was much more than 
a passive tool in the overthrow of the Republic. “ My last conversation with 
him in the presence of his Secretary of State, Meissner, lasting an hour, took 
place at the beginning of 1932 when he had decided to drop Dr. Bruning. 
He knew quite well what he was doing. As we left the building I said to my 
companion that he was undoubtedly playing a false game behind the screen 
of the Constitution, and that is exactly what he did.” The more we learn 


* A New Germany in a New Europe. By August Weber. Lindsay. Drummond, ros. 6d. f 
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t`; about the Weimar Republic the clearer it becomes that it never had much 

\chance. The Conservatives sabotaged it with the aid of funds supplied by the 

heavy industries, while the Nazis screamed and sniped from another quarter. 

. “ I can still see in my mind’s eye Hindenburg’s intimate friend Oldenburg- 

` Januschau strolling arm-in-arm in the lobby of the Reichstag with Dr. 

Goebbels, who is as repulsive inwardly as outwardly.” The Civil Service, 
though competent and honest, was rooted in the past ; the Reichswehr was 

.’ steadily and stealthily enlarged by men of the old régime ; the Government 
‘Jacked colour and cohesion and failed to deal firmly with the Nazi wreckers 
while there was still time. Stresemann, who is described as thoroughly liberal 
in the depths of his heart, strove in vain to stem the reactionary tide. 
Moreover, the Treaty of Versailles lacked any constructive idea for the 
co-operation of the European nations. 

How was it possible for such a man as Hitler to become the master and 
tyrant of a great nation? Here is Dr. Weber’s reply. ‘ Germany was in a 
condition of complete desperation. No ray of light was to be seen anywhere. 
Then Hitler appeared, promising everything to everybody. The completely 
impoverished middle classes, utterly devoid of political experience, flocked 
to his standard. Many saw in him the man who would rescue them from their 
distréss. The reactionaries saw their day dawning. And the hysterical power 
of this sub-human creature, who was able to cast a spell over influential 
foreigners, did the rest.” Since this pathological Austrian fanatic was not 
executed after the Munich putsch in 1923, as he deserved to be, he should at 
any rate have been deported ; but the government lacked nerve and fore- 
sight and the opportunity passed. There were many other reasons for the 
collapse of the Weimar régime, such as Briining’s drastic policy of deflation, 
the quarrels between the parties of the Left, and the passivity of the Churches 
till it was too late for them to take effective action against their deadly 
enemy. Not less to blame were the Western Powers who passively watched’ 
the megalomaniac dictator tear up treaties and break one promise after 
another. The most tragic feature of the Second World War is that it could 
have been prevented by a little more courage. 

To most English readers the political chapters of this striking and well- 
informed book will probably be of the greatest interest, but there is also 
much to be learned from the chapters on economic, agricultural and financial 
reconstruction ; for Dr. Weber speaks with authority about industry and 
farming no less than politics. That our defeated foes must be enabled to earn 
their living is an axiom of statesmanship no less than of humanity, since the 
stabilisation of Europe is unthinkable with a hungry Germany. Like British 
Liberals he steers a middle course between wholesale nationalisation and 
private-enterprise. There is-no point in the, State taking over agricultural 
land, but the breaking-up of large estates and the encouragement of co- 
operating smallholders is strongly urged. Another essential step is to stop 
the excessive felling of trees. In the field of currency a new start will have 
o be made, for the Reichsmark will doubtless become practically worthless 
fter the military collapse. The author is not one of those who expect 
alvation from Dr. Schacht, who, ‘‘ with his gifts and dexterity, is capable of 
oodwinking’less adroit persons. His past record should make it clear beyond 
doubt to the Allies that they will never find in him an honest helper in the 
establishment of democracy in Germany.” With whom, then, are we to deal 
when the time comes for us to hand over at any rate a portion of our 
administrative responsibilities? That is a question to which Dr. Weber 
attempts no answer, and indeed no one can tell. , 

G. P. G. 
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A FRENCHMAN ON GERMANY* 
` Shortly before the fall of France Professor Vermeil, of the Sorbonne, 
crowned his forty years of German studies by writing what he describes as 
* Germany's Three Reichs : their History and Culture. By Edmond Vermeil. Trans- 
lated by E. W. Dickes, Andrew Dakers. 18s. | 
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an “ attempt at a complete interpretation, without being a formal } eae 
German civilisation.” He is at his best when dealing with I 


philosophy, art, music and national psychology, that is to say, wit 
of German life and letters with which he has previously dealt in 
works of lasting value. Thus he gives a brilliant survey of t el, 
foundations and political implications of the Reformation, and its 1" 
literature, art and music. To Lutheranism he ascribes the freede n 
the broad outlook, the passion for the universal, which gave Germa 
its cosmopolitan character down to the end of the eighteenth cent, 
it is precisely this deep-rooted religious fervour which later made 
nationalism the most dangerous form of natjonalism, because it en 
Germans to cloak political aspirations and économic expansion wit] 
‘religious trappings. The moral and intellectual crisis of the Germ: 
developed from the middle of the nineteenth century, when the, 
success of the Industrial Revolution brought the Prussian virtues 
and industry into the service of boundless nationalist and economic 
while retaining the romantic conception of the superiority of 

In Professor Vermeil’s opinion “ a merely Prussianised Germany m 
~ come to a lasting agreement with Europe. A Germany’ that w 
taneously Prussian, romantic and Americanised could not do 


Many similar passages reveal the same penetrating analysis and} ^ 


of the German disease. On the other hand,.as a logical Frenc 
Vermeil is too often ill at ease when confronted by German irrat 
he then proceeds to censure the Germans for not conforming to ti 
model, instead of explaining the intrinsic reasons for their devia 
what he regards as “ normal.” With a strange disregard for racia: 
and political traditions, he not only applauds Bismarck’s centralis 
but even regrets that Hitler did not carry it further in 1933. His; 
of German political history is altogether the weakest side of his b 
failure even to mention Richelieu and Louis XIV, let alone to dis 
wars of aggression, shows the limitations of objectivity to which p 
historians are’ subject. More regrettable are the numerous erro, 
which, taken together, must in the end shake the critical reader's ¢ 
in the soundness of arguments built on such insecure foundati 
instance, the statement that “ between 1650 and 1740 Austria gres 
weaker ” reveals a surprising ignorance of the most vigorous © 
Austrian expansion ; for tbis was the century of Prince Eugene’s v, 
East, West and South, when Austria reduced the strength of the 
Empire for good, obtained the southern Netherlands, and mat 
master of northern and central Italy. Equally surprising is the 
confusion of the margraviate of Brandenburg and the duchy o 
neither of wbich can be said to have held “ the front rank ” 
territories of the fifteenth century; nor can the growth of “ 
earnest be extolled as “ the only pre-Reformation sign of the futu 
of Germany. In the eighteenth century (when he ought to have i 
“ Prussia sy he makes “ Brandenburg ” leave “ Brunswick and H 
the shade ” (as if the petty duchy of Brunswick had ever been a ri 
Hohenzollern monarchy) ; whereas no word is said of Saxony, wh 
the Seven Years War was Prussia’s real competitor for supr 
northern Germany. 

. The reason for each errors of fact and judgment is not far to seek : 
Vermeil, like many a stern critic of Germany, has unwittingly succ’ 
the broad picture of German history as painted for eighty years 
Prussian historians. It is truly amazing that nearly all non-German ] 
should accept in good faith this Greater Prussian ersatz history : 
pretation which subordinates German history to Prussian powel 
ignores or perverts the non-Prussian strands of German history, | 
distorts the entire German past to the detriment of a possible bett! 


S. H. Ster 


